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LIFE AND CULTURE OF THE HUPA. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The information contained in this paper was obtained mostly 
during a residence on the Hoopa Valley Reservation from March, 
1897, to August, 1900. Additional facts, gleaned during several 
visits to that region since that time, have been added. The 
expense of one of these trips was borne by the California Academy 
of Sciences. The others have been under the auspices of the 
Department of Anthropology of the University of California, by 
the generosity of Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst. 

It has been the sole object to record things seen by the author 
and information obtained at first hand from the Indians. There 
has been no attempt to get at the causes and origin of the prac- 
tices and customs of the Hupa. In some cases their own explana- 
tions, which are not necessarily the correct ones, are given. 

Stephen Powers' account of the Hupa, as found in the Over- 
land Monthly, Series I, Volume ix, and in the Contributions to 
North American Ethnology, Volume iii, contains some facts, but 
on the whole is misleading. Professor Otis T. Mason's article 
on the Ray collection, in the Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for 1886, Part i, pp. 205-239, based upon the information 
furnished by Lieutenant Ray, is fairly accurate, although the 
errors of Powers and others have been retained and a few new 
ones have been added. This inevitably happens when one writes 
without having visited a tribe concerning which so little is known. 
Professor Mason's descriptions of the specimens in the Ray 
Collection are not to be improved upon. 

Hupa Texts to which frequent reference is made is now in 
press and will form the second number of this volume. 

Thanks are due to Dr. Philip Mills Jones and to Mr. C. C. 
Willoughby for assistance with the illustrations and to Dr. Willis 
L. Jepson and Mr. Joseph Burtt Davy for the determination of 
botanical specimens relating to Hupa life. 

[31 
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ENVIRONMENT. 
Geographical Features. 

The Hupa Indians occupy a beautiful valley on the lower part 
of the Trinity river in Humboldt county, California (see map). 
The Trinity, at this portion of its course, flows in a north-west- 
erly direction. The valley is about six miles long and from a mile 
to two miles wide. On the west, the mountain ridge, which sepa- 
rates the Trinity from Redwood creek, is about 4000 feet high. The 
westerly slope of this ridge is mostly open, while the Trinity side 
is heavily wooded. The eastern side of the valley culminates in 
a horse-shoe-shaped mountain 6500 feet high, on which each 
winter snow falls from ten to twenty feet in depth. Three good 
sized creeks fed by this snow find their way to the Trinity as it 
passes through the valley. There are also three creeks of nearly 
equal volume which come from the hills on the west. The 
eastern valley wall, where not cut away by the creeks, stands in 
triangles, as steep as the soil can cling to the mountain side, to 
the height of about 1500 feet. From the apiees of these triangles 
ridges run back with a gentle ascent to Trinity Summit, the 
horse-shoe-shaped mountain already mentioned. The northern 
sides of these ridges are generally well timbered, while the 
southern sides are covered with chaparral or grass. 

At the northern end of the valley, rising gradually to the 
height of 1900 feet is a grass-covered slope crowned with woods. 
At the first glance, one would think the Trinity found its way to 
the Klamath through the gap on the west side of this hill; but 
in reality it makes a sharp turn to the east and passes six miles 
through a wild steep canon. The southern end of the valley is 
blocked by a hill of nearly equal height. The Trinity has carved 
out of the side of this hill a beautiful valley of about fifty acres, 
which is named from its shape the Sugar Bowl. 

Flora. 

The Conifera of the surrounding forests are: the sugar pine, 
Pinus Lambertiana, on the tops of the western ridges and at a 
similar elevation on the eastern side; the digger pine, Pinus 
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8abiniana, in and near the valley; a few scattered yellow pine, 
Pinus ponderosa ; cedar, Libocedrus decurrens, along some of 
the creeks ; a few redwood, Sequoia sempervirens, in one spot 
on the western side of the valley; and Douglas spruce, Pseudo- 
tsuga taxifolia, everywhere. The yew, Taxus brevifolia, which 
adds so much to the success of all those who carry on the struggle 
for existence with the bow, is found on both sides of the valley 
at an elevation of 3000 to 4000 feet. 

Among the oaks the maul oak, Quercus chrysolepis, the tan- 
bark oak, Q. densiflora, the Pacific post oak, Q. Garryana, and the 
black oak, Q. Californica, are frequently met with, the madrona, 
Arbutus Memiesii, is common. Along the streams are alders, 
Alnus Oregana, willows, Salix, and occasionally a Cottonwood, 
Populus trichoearpa. 

Of shrubs the hazel, Corylus rostrata var. Californica, is to 
the Indian the most important. The chaparral which covers the 
less fertile parts of the valley and much of the surrounding hills 
consists largely of manzanita, Arctostaphylos, deer brush, Cea- 
not has, and poison oak, Rhus diversiloba. 

Besides these larger and more prominent members of the vege- 
table kingdom, one finds a great variety of plants large and 
small, very many of which minister to the wants of the Indian. 

Fauna. 

The elk formerly fed in great bands on the mountain meadows. 
They have disappeared since the coming of white men. The deer 
are still plentiful in the surrounding hills. The grizzlies, the 
hereditary enemies of the Indian, were formerly numerous, but 
have been exterminated by the introduction of firearms. The 
small bears, black and brown, still the mountains east of 

the valley. They seldom interfere with the interests of man 
and so there is little motive for killing them. The great cat, 
Felis concolor, with his several aliases, mountain lion, panther, 
and cougar, still finds a home in the dark canons. He seldom 
shows himself except when driven to boldness by hunger. The 
bob cat is occasionally seen. The larger wolf lives only in the 
memory of the older Indians. Coyote, sometimes the hero and 
sometimes the clown of the myths, and the cunning thief of real 
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life, after years of absence is again making his voice heard. 
Along the stream may be caught the otter, the fisher, and the 
mink. 

The ruffed grouse, the pheasant, and the larger quail find a 
home in the mountains. Wild ducks are visitors in winter. 
Smaller birds are various and plentiful. 

Before mining was begun on the upper courses of the Trinity, 
its waters were as clear as the small mountain streams are yet. 
In those days the river was literally alive with salmon during the 
running time. Sturgeons were frequently caught. Lamprey eels 
swarm up the river in spring. The creeks abound in trout. 

The Hupa had one domestic animal, the dog, of which 
Mr. Gibbs* has preserved a description: — 

"Notwithstanding their poverty, they had the usual com- 
plement of wolfish looking dogs, which came out of the 
lodges to look at us and went silently back. These fellows 
do not make much noise at any time beyond a complaining 
yelp when kicked, unless they are engaged in one of their 
customary battles. Their voice, when they do bark, resembles 
that of coyote. Their color is usually black and white, or brown 
and white. They have bushy tails and sharp noses, and in fight- 
ing snap viciously, much after the manner of the wolf. The 
Indians, we were told, used them in hunting to drive deer to 
their snares, but we saw no instances of their being employed in 
this or any other way. One peculiarity which they exhibit is 
inquisitiveuess. They follow and watch strangers with no other 
apparent motive than curiosity. They usually wear an expres- 
sion of misanthropy and disgust at the world, which as they are 
always half-starved, is by no means singular. Unfortunately 
salmon blood does not kill them, as it does dogs of a more gen- 
erous breed." 

This description of the dogs seen by Mr. Gibbs on the Klamath 
river in 1851 agrees with the account given of them by the old 
people on the Trinity. They say the ears of these dogs were 
always erect. Frequent mention is made of the dog in the myths, 
where he is mentioned as the companion and helper of man in the 
hunt, and the implacable foe of the coyote. They think it 

•Schoolcraft, Vol. iii, pp. 152-3. 
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hazardous to talk much to dogs for fear they might reply. 
This would cause the death of those who hear. Pains are taken 
to keep dogs from the vicinity of a dance or religious feast. 

Neighbors. 

The human inhabitants are of the great .Athapascan stock as 
is shown by their language. The Hupa have no migration mjth j 
nor legends relating to a time before their coming to the region. ' 
According to their own belief their first ancestors came spontan- 
eously into existence in the valley itself. They have Athapascan 
neighbors on the south and west. Those to the south live along 
the Trinity river from Hupa valley to the mouth of the Sonthfork 
twenty miles above. They have been treated by Stephen Powers 
under the name of Kelta as a separate tribe. Strictly speaking 
there are no tribes on the coast of California. The divisions are 
natural and of varying degrees, rather than political and well 
marked. The language spoken at Southfork differs but slightly 
from that used in Hupa valley. The village of Leldin at South- 
fork figures prominently in the Hupa myths and it is said that 
the authority of the last head-man in Hupa extended to, and 
perhaps above, Southfork. The only important difference is in 
religious matters. 

On the west are the Redwood Indians, the Whilkut of Powers. 
They lived along the middle portion of Redwood creek and the 
Bald Hills between that stream and the Klamath river. They 
were cut off from the Hupa during several months of the year by 
the snow on the ridge between their respective territories. Their 
speech is a fairly well marked dialect as compared with the Hupa 
tongue as regards both pronunciation and vocabulary. Powers* 
was certainly unwarranted in concluding that the Hupa had com- 
pelled them to discard their own language and adopt that of the 
Hupa, since their language is closer to the other Athapascan 
dialects than is the Hupa itself. It is not known that the Red- 
wood Indians had any political relations with the Hupa. There 
is a marked difference in religion. 

On the north of the Hupa are the Yurok, occupying the shores 
of the Klamath river from the mouth of Bluff creek (eight miles 

• Contributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. Hi, p. 87. 
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above the mouth of the Trinity) to the ocean. They also held 
the coast south to Little river, a few miles north of Humboldt bay. 

On the northeast are the Karok occupying the Klamath from 
Bluff creek to Happy Camp. The whole basin of the Salmon river 
to the east of the Hupa is now occupied by people of the Shasta 
stock. High mountain ridges separate them from the Hupa 
upon whom they seem to have exercised but little influence. New 
river, a tributary of the Trinity southeast from Hupa, was occu- 
pied by a people now extinct, with the exception of one old 
woman. The main Trinity from the mouth of Southfork to 
Junction City was the home of the Chimariko who are now repre- 
sented by nine adults. The people just mentioned as occupy- 
ing New river, the Chiraalakwe of Powers, have been thought to 
be identical with or closely related to the Chimariko. From the 
testimony of survivors it is probable that they were distinct. This 
conclusion is borne out by the scanty linguistic remains which 
point to an affinity with Shasta. 

The Hupa and the two tribes on the Klamath held frequent 
intercourse, traded with each other, attended one another's dances, 
and sometimes intermarried. Trade was carried on especially 
with the Yurok, who held not only the lower Klamath but the 
mouth of Redwood creek and the coast south beyond Trinidad. 
From them the Hupa bought canoes, "smelt" and other salt-water 
fish, mussels, and seaweed. In return they gave acorns and 
other inland food. The Yurok were always greeted with terms 
of relationship and counted as friends. The Hupa probably came 
into direct relations also with the Athapascan villages along the 
coast northward from the mouth of the Klamath. Very little 
intercourse seems to have been held with the Athapascans on Mad 
river, or with the Indians about Humboldt bay.' 



So secluded were these people in their valley home that sixty 
years ago the news of the coming of white men had not reached 
them; they knew nothing of the Spaniards to the south nor of 
the English speaking people to the east and north of them. 
During the year 1828 Jedediah Smith and a company of Hudson 
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Bay trappers crossed from the Sacramento valley and descended 
the Trinity to the Klamath and the Klamath to the Pacific. The 
last part of the jonrney including that through the valley is said 
to have been made by water.* The trip seems to have made very 
little, if any, impression on the Hupa. Within the memory of 
men still living, probably between 1840 and 1850, two companies 
of white men passed through the valley. t 

After the discovery of gold on the upper Trinity in 1850, a 
horde suddenly burst on the valley. There were a few bars of 
good pay-gravel along the river in the valley itself, and miners, 
white and Chinese, rushed in. Then when the richest bars had 
been worked, a few white men took up farms and planted 
orchards. On account of the disturbed conditions in the sur- 
rounding country a military post was established in the valley 
in 1855. In August, 1864, Superintendent Wiley selected the 
valley and surrounding hills for an Indian reservation. Congress 
appropriated $60,000 on March 3, 1865, to pay the settlers for 
their improvements. 

The first agent placed in charge was Robert Stockton. He 
gave the population in 1866 as 650, with a birth and death rate of 
12 for the year. At that time no Indians from the surrounding 
country had been brought into the valley. Some of the Hupa 
may have been absent, but the count was probably nearly 
correct. 

The medical officer in making a report in 1866 of the sanitary 
condition of the people remarked that already, almost without 
exception, they were affected with loathsome diseases from 
associating with white men. 

They are mentioned in the official reports as being willing 
to work and exceedingly quick to learn the details of farming 
and stock raising. Especial mention is made of their ability to 
understand and use complicated machinery. 

In April of the next year (1867) Agent Stockton with three 
of his white employees attempted to arrest an Indian who had 
been guilty of several robberies in the surrounding country. 
They located him in a cabin some miles south of the valley and 

•Geo. Oibba, Schoolcraft, Vol. ill, p. 136. 
t Hupa Text* xlil and zIt. 

Am. Arch. Ith. 1. 1* 
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demanded his surrender. He warned them not to enter his 
house, but they disregarded the warning and were all killed by 
the one Indian. 

About this time trouble arose between TakimiLdiii (Hostler) 
and Tsewenaldin (Senalton) villages over the killing of a young 
man by the soldiers. A woman belonging to Tsewenaldin 
had stabbed a soldier while defending her honor. Some time 
after, the soldiers killed the TakimiLdiii young man mentioned. 
The men of TakimiLdiii were unable to reach the real 
murderers and turned for revenge on the relatives of the 
Tsewenaldin woman who had, accordiug to their way of thinking, 
started the whole trouble by killing a white man. A war after 
the Indian sort followed, in which about twenty, most of whom 
were Tsewenaldin, were killed. 

The Indians who had been collected on Smith River Reser- 
vation, in what is now Del Norte county, were brought to the 
valley in 1868. The census of the Reservation for 1870 states 
that there were on the Reservation 106 Redwood Indians, 73 
Siaws, and 54 Humboldt Indians. The Agent who assumed the 
charge of the Reservation during the same year could find only 
649 Indians instead of the total of 847 reported by his prede- 
cessor. He remarks: "It may not be amiss to observe that a 
majority of the Reservation Indians have lived all their lives 
where they do now; the Redwoods, Siaws, and Mad Rivers 
being exceptional." Later these people who were brought in 
from outside left the Reservation, with the exception of three 
or four Redwood men who had married with the Hupa. 

H. L. Knight, an attorney at law, of Eureka, who spent 
some months on the Reservation in 1871, has this to say con- 
cerning the treatment they had received and were receiving from 
the men in charge: 

"If the Reservation was a plantation, the Indians were the 
most degraded slaves. I found them poor, miserable, vicious, 
degraded, dirty, naked, diseased and ill-fed. The oldest men, or 
stout middle-aged fathers of families, were spoken to just as 
children or slaves. They know no law but the will of the Agent; 
no effort has been made to teach them any, and where it does 
not conflict with this dictation, they follow the old forms of 
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life— polygamy, buying and selling of women, and compounding 
crime with money, ad libitum."* 

From 1873 until May 9, 1877, the Reservation was under the 
control of men with missionary proclivities. The school, Sunday 
school, and church flourished for a time. Some real impressions, 
yet observable, were made upon the Indians at that time. The 
last of these Agents, through lack of wisdom and, possibly on 
account of some more blamable defects, was obliged to report 
the complete failure of the Reservation. The attempt to maintain 
it was abandoned, and the stock was driven to Round Valley in 
Mendocino county, with the expectation of removing the Indians 
there also. All the movable property was sold at auction or 
taken away. 

With a change at Washington, it was decided to continue 
the Reservation. Army officers were placed in charge, but 
recovery was slow. In time, energetic men succeeded in putting 
the industrial affairs on their feet. 

In 1892 the soldiers were removed and the military post 
abandoned. One company of soldiers, and sometimes two, had 
been kept here 25 years after all need of their presence had 
passed. This was done in the face of oft-repeated protests of 
the Agents in charge, civilian and military alike. Nothing could 
have been worse for these Indians than the maintenance of these 
men in comparative idleness in their midst. It may be said in all 
truth that if the government in 1864 had resolved to do all that 
lay in its power to demoralize this people, it could hardly have 
taken a course more sure to reach that end than the one followed. 

A boarding school was established in 1893. Allotments of 
the land have been made and the Hupa are now self-supporting 
and capable of becoming useful citizens. They are good farmers 
and stock raisers; several are able to do smith and carpenter 
work. A few adults have education enough to read understand- 
ingly. They are fairly honest, a few perfectly so, and nearly as 
temperate as white men under similar temptation. Very little 
violence occurs in spite of the fact that no punishments have 
been administered until recently. The tribe now numbers about 
450 with a nearly equal birth and death rate. 

•R*port of the Indian Commissioner, 1871, p. 158. 
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VILLAGES. 

The homes of the Hupa were grouped in villages, locally 
called ranches but more properly rancherias (see map). The 
villages were almost without exception on the bank of the river 
near some spring of water. Beginning at the south, about three 
miles beyond the valley proper, on the right bank of the river was 
the village of Xaslindifi* at the mouth of a creek of the same name. 
At the south end of the valley where the river emerges from the 
canon is a point of land on the east side. Here was the village 
of Djictanadin known as Tish-tang-a-tang ranch. Just above 
this village a large creek from the mountains on the east empties 
into the Trinity. About a mile down the river on the left bank 
is the village of XSwunkut (Kentuck ranch). Just below this 
village the river swings to the west, meets a spur of the moun- 
tain, and then swings back to the east, forming a peninsula. 
Here, cut off from the rest of the valley, is Medildin, "the place 
of boats" (Matilton ranch) . This village with those to the south 
already mentioned formed the southern division of the Hupa 
people. This division manifests itself especially in religious 
matters. 

There are evidences of a village on the left bank a little south 
of the mouth of Supply creek. This has long been deserted. 
It is said to have been called ToLtsasdin . A prison camp was 
maintained near this site by the military. About a mile below 
on the right bank was a large settlement, Tsewenaldin, trans- 
formed by English tongues into Senalton. There are many traces 
of houses here, but the people were all killed or scattered in the 
troubled times of the sixties. A short distance below on the 
same side of the river is TakimiLdin, "place of the acorn feast," 
known as the Hostler ranch. This is the religious center for 
the whole valley. Here yet stands the xonta nikya5, "house big," 
and the taikuio nikyao, "sweat-house big." These are said to 
have been built by the people of long ago and to have sheltered 
the first dwellers in the valley; but, inasmuch" as they were 

•I« th. Hap* words, a. a. i. and o are as In father, mat. hit. and on; €, i. 6. and u are 
elOM rounds aa In mat*, plana, note, and rula; w and l are Yokelesi w and 1; & stands for 
English ng and e for sh. For a complete kej see Hupa Texts. 
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burned by a party of Yurok in the early part of the last century, 
the statement is to be interpreted as applying; to the founda- 
tions only. At this village were held the acorn feast and two 
of the important dances, and it was the starting-point for 
the third. 

About a mile down the river on the same side was the village 
/ of Miskut. This site shows signs of once having been occupied 
by many houses. A short distance below on the opposite side 
(west) is a place called Tcelndeqotdin, "place where he was 
dug up," referring to a well known myth.* This site has been 
reoccupied since the coming of white people. Kintcutrhtcikut 
"on a nose," occupies a point of land on the east bank just below 
the mouth of Mill creek. There was another village near the 
beginning of the canon on the right bank called Xonsadifi, 
"deep water place." On the opposite bank at the base of Bald 
Hill was a village, the site of which is now entirely grown up to 
trees and brush. 

HOUSES. 

XONTA. 

The xonta was the home of the family, the sleeping place of 
the women, and the storehouse for the family possessions. Sev- 
eral of them are still standing and a few are regularly occupied 
(PI. 2, Pig. 1). They are usually nearly square, being about 
twenty feet each way on the ground. A place in the center about 
twelve feet square and five feet deep is excavated to form the 
principal room. The walls of the above-ground part of the struc- 
ture are about four feet high on the sides and six or seven feet 
at the highest part of the ends. These walls are made of cedar 
plank placed on end. Those of the ends are of varying length to 
accommodate the slope of the roof. The second plank from the 
corner on the right as one faces the end toward the river contains 
a round hole eighteen or twenty inches in diameter and about a 
foot above the ground. This is the place of entrance. The hole 
is closed by a plank slid from within. 

• Hup* Texts 11. 
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The planks forming the ends are kept in place by two poles 
about the height of the eaves, one on the inside and one on the 
outside, bound together by withes which pass through holes made 
for the purpose. For plates to support the roof and to hold the 
sides in place, plauks are placed on edge in notches made in the 
corner planks of the ends. The upper ends of the pieces com- 
posing the walls rest against the outside of these plates and are 
kept from falling out by a light pole inserted in notches in the 
ends parallel to the plate. 

The roof of the rich man's house is in three sections, made of 
planks laid double, with their lower ends on the plate before 
mentioned, but with a good projection to carry the rain away 
from the walls, and their upper ends resting on round poles let 
into nicely shaped holes in the end walls. The middle section is 
placed on the upper ends of the other two sections, insuring a 
fairly tight roof. A plank or two partly pushed aside in this 
top section allows the smoke to escape. The slope of the two 
side sections is about thirty degrees and that of the top not more 
than fifteen degrees. Poor people are said to have been content 
with a roof of two sections made in the same manner, the upper 
ends of the planks resting on a ridge-pole. 

Along the walls, stones are piled and a good pavement is made 
across the end. Two stones nicely fashioned are placed on end 
in this pavement at a place convenient for pulling oneself out of 
the round door. One went in easily on returning from the hunt, 
but getting out again after the feast was a different matter. 

A second wall is constructed on the inside of the house, across 
the front end next to the excavation, making an entry way about 
three feet in width and as long as the house is wide. A second 
doorway through this wall admits to the house proper. The 
descent is made by a rude stair, fashioned from a single plank in 
which steps have been cut. At this place of descent what would 
otherwise be a corner of the square pit is cut across by a short 
wall making a fifth side, while the other parts of the pit main- 
tain the form of the square. The fire is in the center of the 
excavation in a small depression bordered with stones. The 
only furniture consists of stools, about a foot high, made from a 
cross section of a tree. Above the fire, poles are arranged for 
smoking fish and venison. 
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The earthen walls of the excavated portion are retained by 
planks placed on edge. On the banks of earth on three sides of 
the room the winter's supply of food is stored in baskets. 
Basket material and several partly finished baskets are usually 
lying about. The implements used in hunting and fishing, 
and other belongings of the men are also found here. The 
inner wall across the front end stands even with the wall of 
earth. In this entry the wood for the fire is stored. The space 
beyond the fire from the entrance is the post of honor, reserved 
for guests and the male members of the family. The women 
occupy the places on either side of the fire. The space next the 
door is for the slaves or meniflln of the family. After the men 
withdraw at night the women spread their beds by the fire. 
These beds consist of deer-skins, or if the family is rich, of 
tule mats imported from the coast. 

The trees from which these houses were built were felled with 
fire or with the stone knife aud elk-horn wedge. A scarf was 
cut at the butt and another some feet above. The large slab- 
like chip was removed with an elk-horn wedge made especially for 
the purpose with a decided curve near the point (PI. 3, Fig. 7). 
After continued cutting and splitting the tree was felled and 
was split into planks with elk-horn wedges (PI. 3, Pig. 2), 
driven home with stone mauls (PI. 3, Fig. 3). These planks 
were two or more feet wide and two and a half to three inches 
thick. The surface of the plank was smoothed with the primi- 
tive adze (PI. 3, Fig. 1). This consisted of a blade of elk-horn 
or mussel shell firmly lashed with rawhide or twine to a piece of 
serpentine or sandstone which had been cut to receive it. A flap 
of buckskin attached to the back protects the hand from bruises. 

The circular entrance was chipped out with the adze. Pride 
was taken in its roundness, for then it resembled the door to the 
woodpecker's house. Attempts at ornamentation are sometimes 
seen above the doors, made by cutting down the surface, leaving 
a triangle or other geometrical figure in relief. These figures are 
said to have been colored with decomposed stone. 

Taikyuw. 

The sweat-house (taikyuw) is for the exclusive use of the men 
(PI. 2, Fig. 2) . It is a lower structure than the xouta, consisting 
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of a rectangular pit, the roof only of which is above ground. 
The pit is about eighteen feet long and fifteen feet wide. There 
are posts at the corners four and a half feet high and fifteen 
inches thick. The corners of these posts, which would otherwise 
project into the room, are trimmed, probably to avoid bruises for 
one moving about in the dark room. Large round logs resting 
on these posts form the plates of the sides. The back side of the 
house has two round posts supporting the plate, while the plate 
on the front side has but one post near the middle. Round poles 
placed horizontally are framed into these posts near their bases. 
Planks placed on end outside of this frame compose the walls 
of the sides and ends of the building, preventing the caving 
in of earth. The pit is covered by the ordinary gable roof. 
Collar beams of good sized logs are placed parallel to the plates 
and half way between them and the ridge-pole, which is large 
and in two lengths. A large five-sided post, seven feet high, 
stands in the center to support the ridge-pole which is in two parts 
and is made crowning by the central post's being longer than 
those supporting it at the ends. The covering of the roof is in 
two sections. Planks are laid from the plate to the collar beams, 
and from the collar beams to the ridge. Other planks are laid 
over the joints of these until the roof is water-tight. Earth 
is banked against the sides and ends, retained where necessary 
by walls of round stones. Earth is also thrown on the lower sec- 
tions of the roof. Pieces of an old canoe, or planks shaped for the 
purpose, are placed rounding side up along the comb of the roof 
to turn the water. All joints and openings in the gable ends 
that are not covered by the earthen walls, are filled with clay. 

The building is entered by a rectangular opening in the side of 
the roof which faces the river. The descent is made by a ladder 
formed of a slab in which three large footholds have been cut. 
The entrance is closed by a piece of plank laid over the opening. 
An exit used when it is wished to prevent the cooling of the 
chamber is in the end near the floor. It is oval in shape. The 
one measured was fourteen and a half inches in horizontal and 
ten and a half inches in vertical diameter. This opening is closed 
by a stopper of plank made to exactly fill the space. A pit large 
enough to receive the emerging man is dug outside the exit. 
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This pit is provided with planks which can be laid over it to 
exclude the rain. 

In the house there is a pit for the fire, near the center. This 
is about sixteen inches square and twenty inches deep, lined with 
pipestone brought a long distance in canoes. A hearth of stone 
is laid around this fireplace and to the lower exit. The remainder 
of the floor is covered with planks of yellow pine, P. ponderosa, 
which have been adzed and rubbed with stones until they are 
smooth. All cracks are cemented with clay. Two braces are 
placed on the back side running from the horizontal pole near 
the floor to the collar beams. The wood for the fire is laid in 
behind these braces, which seem to have been placed there for 
the purpose. 

The floor is kept nicely swept. The only furnishings are 
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head rests of wood (Fig. 1) . These blocks are set on edge with a 
curved top to receive the head. The blocks are about thirteen 
inches long on the bottom and fifteen on top and four inches 
thick. 

A shelter is sometimes built outside at one end to contain the 
store of wood. At the entrance planks are placed above and at 
either side to shelter the man from the wind when he returns 
from his bath and sits nude to smoke and contemplate. A pave- 
ment of flat stones is laid about the front and a path cleared of 
stones leads to the river. 

Mintc. 

Near the xonta was the menstrual lodge of the women. There 
are none of these now to be found. They were called mintc. 
They consisted of a small pit roofed with planks which met at a 
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point. In this house the women lived for ten days during and 
after menstruation, and from thirty to sixty days after giving 
birth to a child or suffering miscarriage. 

DRESS. 

The dress of the men was a matter of small importance 
(PI. 4). The cold was seldom severe, and from childhood 
they were accustomed to endure bodily discomforts of all 
kinds. The dress still worn in the dances corresponds to that 
described by Gibbs* as having been used in former times. Two 
deer-skins with the hair on were joined along one side. The 
necks met over the left shoulder. The robe was held in place by 
a belt at the waist. The tails of the skins nearly or quite 
reached the ground. Gibbs speaks of panther-skins being so 
worn. For other occasions a breech-clout of deer-skin or of sev- 
eral skins of small animals joined together was worn. It seems 
not to have been deemed indelicate for the older men to go about 
entirely nude. Old men are yet often seen in such condition 
about the villages. 

Leggings were worn, probably to protect the legs when 
traveling through brush. They were made of a single piece 
of buckskin with the seam in the front. The sewing was done 
with sinew, a fringe being made to hide the seam. The top, 
which reached the knee, was turned down and also finished with 
a fringe. Under this turned down portion the string passed 
which bound it to the leg. Horizontal figures were painted on 
the skin to add beauty to the garment. 

Moccasins were sometimes worn. The soles of these were 
double. The upper consisted of two pieces sewed along the 
instep with sinew twine, and up the back of the ankle with a 
buckskin string. Strings of buckskin were attached to each side 
of the sole on the outside, and after passing several times around 
the ankle were tied to hold the moccasin on the foot. These 
moccasins were of buckskin with soles of elk-hide when that was 
obtainable. 

The hair, worn long, was tied in two clubs, which hung on 

•Schoolcraft, Vol. III. p. 141. 
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either side of the head, or in a single one which fell behind. A 
band of some kind was often worn around the head. A ring of 
stuffed buckskin about two inches thick, covered with the red 
scalps of woodpeckers, is still worn in some dances in which the 
regalia are not especially prescribed. In other dances broad flat 
bands are worn. Feathers or feathered darts are usually worn 
in the hair also. 

Dentalium shells with tassels of woodpecker feathers were 
sometimes worn in the ears (PI. 10, Fig. 3). Nose ornaments do 
not seem to have been in use. The quiver, of some pretty skin, 
well filled with arrows was a part of "full dress." Another 
style of quiver of deer-skin without the hair, having the opening 
on the side was often used as a pocket to hold small articles, but 
the Hupa had also pockets of buckskin and sacks of netting 
(PI. 6) which they wore when needed, 
y The women modestly kept their bodies concealed from the 
waist to the knees (PI. 5) . This was accomplished by wearing a 
buckskin skirt and an apron. The body of the skirt consisted of 
a single skin dressed without the hair (PI. 8, Fig. 1). It was 
about twenty-six inches long and thirty inches wide. A thick 
fringe about sixteen inches long was attached to the bottom by 
tying many strips of buckskin to the lower edge of the garment. 
The top of the skin was folded over and made ornamental by slit- 
ting into a fringe about six inches long. This fringe was usually 
divided into two parts by chains of interwoven twine. The 
strings of the upper fringe were wrapped with the same vegetable 
materials which are used in basket-making. When soiled the 
garment was washed with water and bulbs of CMorogalum 
pomeridianum. For dance and other special occasions very 
much ornamented skirts of this kind were worn. The lower 
fringe sometimes had strands strung with pine nut shells intro- 
duced at regular intervals. The top fringe was extended in the 
finer dresses by strings of shell beads, pieces of abalone shells, 
and flakes of obsidian. 

The skirt, which was tied about the waist above the hips, had 
the opening in front. The lower part of it covered the back and 
sides only. The front of the person was concealed by an apron 
(PI. 8, Fig. 2) worn under the skirt. This consisted of many 
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long strands attached to a belt. For ordinary wear the strands 
consisted of pine nnt shells from Pinus attenuata strung on twine 
over which leaves of Xerophyllum tenax were braided. The 
fancy aprons had strands of shells with a row of pendants cut 
from abalone shells. Beads were worn around the neck. They 
consisted of small dentalium shells, shells of Olivella biplicata, 
pine nut shells, and small black fruits, Viburnum ellipticum. 

A blanket of skins was worn over the shoulders to give pro- 
tection from cold and wet (PI. 9, Fig. 1). These blankets were 
from the skins of deer, wild cats, civet cats, and other animals. 
They were worn with the hair next the body except when it was 
raining. 

A close fitting cap of fine basket-work was worn on the head 
almost constantly. This gave protection to the forehead from 
the leather carrying strap of the burden and baby baskets. Many 
of the women still wear these hats in connection with civilized 
dress. 

The hair, which was worn long, except by widows, was tied 
into pigtails which fell in front of the ears. A string of buckskin 
terminating at both ends in shell pendants was passed back of 
the neck and bound up with the hair by means of strips of mink- 
skin, which were sometimes covered with woodpecker crests, wound 
spirally around the clubs. Stems of yerba buena, Micromeria 
Ckamissonis, nasdik, were sometimes tied up with the hair to 
impart their perfume. 

Round disks or oblong pieces of abalone shells attached to 
twine were worn in the ears ( PI . 10, Figs. 1 and 2 ) . The feet were 
sometimes shod with moccasins similar to those worn by men. 

All mature women have marks tattooed on their chins. These 
marks are vertical and vary in number and width. Sometimes 
curved marks are added at the corners of the mouth. Delicate 
marks were placed on the chins of quite young girls. These were 
added to in size and number later in life. The Hupa deny that 
they mark age or social status, declaring that they are for orna- 
ment only. The tattooing was doue by pricking in soot with a 
sharp flint or a splinter of bone. 
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FOOD. 
Flesh and Hunting. 

Nowhere in the temperate zone, perhaps, has Nature been 
more bountiful in providing a variety and abundance of food. 
The procuring of the animal food was the work of the men. 

Elk and deer were killed with the bow and arrow by still 
hunting or taken in set snares into which they were sometimes 
driven with the help of dogs. In still hunting the man went 
either from his home or from a temporary camp to the feeding 
ground of the animals, reaching the chosen spot early in the morn- 
ing or late in the evening. Before starting out the bodily odor 
was minimized by bathing and smoking with green fir boughs. 
Some of the hunting medicines employed were fragrant and no 
doubt were of practical value, although they were used from d 
religious motive rather than for any well understood, direct effect. 

The hunter, masked with the head and antlers of the game 
and covered with its skin, simulated the movements of the animal. 
This he did so well that not only did the game often 
approach him, but the ever watchful panther sometimes mis- 
took him for a deer and attacked him. To guard against such 
an attack the Hupa were accustomed to do up their long hair 
in a bunch on the back of the neck and to thrust through it long 
pins sharp at both ends. When the man had worked his way as 
close as possible, he discharged a well directed arrow which 
brought down the game. Animals wounded with a barbed arrow 
are not so likely to survive as those hit in non-vital spots by a 
leaden ball. The successful hunting of large game without fire- 
arms required a splendid physique, senses nearly as keen as those 
of the animals, and an intimate knowledge of the habits of the 
game. Few men under such conditions were successful hunters. 

Snares were set for elk and deer in some trail which they were 
likely to use. Sometimes in the surrounding mountains, ridges 
and canons are found where there is but one road to the feeding 
ground, salt-lick, or watering place. These places naturally good 
for the purpose were often improved by placing obstructions and 
by making lanes of brush and vines. In this trail at the proper 
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place was hung a noose so arranged that the passing animal could 
not escape it. The rope needed to be very strong and the man 
who possessed a supply of it was rich. It was made by patient 
twisting together of twine made of fiber obtained from the leaf 
of the Iris. The deer and elk were driven to these snares by men 
provided with sticks which they beat upon their hands as a 
supplement to their shouting. The native dogs are said to have 
been employed in these drives. Late in summer the grass on 
Bald Hill and perhaps in other places was fired and the fleeing 
deer taken in snares or killed with weapons while frantic 
from fear. 

All the region near the valley was held by heads of families as 
hunting rights. Many men had no holdings of their own but 
assisted some more fortunate man as dependent friends or as 
actual slaves. 

Deer are now often seen swimming down the river. They are 
then pursued in canoes and killed with clubs. In primitive times 
deer were driven into the river by the help of dogs and after- 
ward secured by some one waiting below. 

The man who succeeded in securing an elk had a large quantity 
of welcome food, a skin which, when properly tanned, would 
defend him in battle from the arrows of the enemy, and antlers 
which furnished him with material for spoons and wedges. 

The deer-skins were also very valuable. They were in constant 
demand for clothing and bedding. The hides were retained by 
the master of the hunt. They were carefully removed with flint 
knives about three and one-half inches long and two inches wide 
and quite thin. These blades were hafted to short wooden handles. 
The carcass was cut in accordance with prescribed rules. Some 
portions were not eaten at all, among them the flesh on the 
floating ribs and the breast-bone. Other parts were forbidden to 
women. None of the animal was wasted save from religious 
scruples. The blood was drunk at once. The stomach in which 
other parts were put was buried in the ashes until cooked and 
then eaten. The ears were a delicacy to be roasted in the camp- 
fire and eaten after the hunt. The bone of the leg was saved with 
its marrow, which was of service in mixing paint. The sinews 
were saved for bowstrings. The brain was removed and dried 
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that it might be used in dressing the hide. The meat which was 
not needed for immediate consumption was cut into strips by the 
women and cured over a fire. 

Meat was roasted on the coals or large pieces were placed 
before the fire and turned until cooked. The basket pot was used 
for boiling, the heat being applied by dropping in hot stones. 
The meat was cut in flat pieces called kiniltats, or in strings, 
LOLkyuwiltowen, before it was put in to boil. The basket was 
kept only for this purpose. The meat was served in wooden trays 
called kisintokiwat (PI. 16, Fig. 2). For religious reasons these 
were never washed. After the meal a wooden bowl ( PI . 16, Fig. 1 ) 
was passed for each to wash his hands. The water was carried 
away from the house and thrown out. This was done to prevent 
the least particle of the animal remaining in the house. 

Squirrels, woodrats, and other small animals were killed with 
arrows and eaten. The ruffed grouse, pheasant, and mountain 
quail were killed for food. The small valley quail, the meadow 
lark, and the mourning doves, birds esteemed by white people, 
were not eaten by the Hupa. The first two mentioned are 
thought to spend the day in gambling in the underground 
regions which are the home of the dead. The stakes are the souls 
of living men . The snow in winter drives large flocks of the varied 
robin into the valley. These were taken in snares made of twine, 
baited with acorns. The Hupa did not eat earth-worms and 
yellow-jacket grubs as do the Indians of many parts of California. 

Fish and Fishing. 

The_8pring salmon begin to run in April. They are caught 
with a net which is stretched on three poles, arranged in the 
form of a triangle. The main shaft is held upright. It is about 
ten feet long. The lower end rests on the bottom while fishing. 
About six inches from the lower end a pole six feet long is placed 
at right angles. From the outer end of this the third pole runs 
to the upper end of the upright shaft. 

A crib of logs and rocks is built out into the stream in the 
backwater just below a riffle. On this crib is placed a board and 
on the end of the board is usually seen a block of wood on which 
the fisherman sits. Hanging close at hand is a club (Fig. 2) 
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used to despatch the fish before it is removed from the net. 
Usually the fisherman has a billet of wood or a flat piece of elk- 
horn in his hand from which a 6tring passes to the body of the 

net. Any slight motion in the net is easily 
perceived in this way. 

The fall salmon begin to run after the first 
rains in September or October. Daring the 
summer preparation is made for catching 
them. A dam or weir is built across the river 
at Medildin and TakimiLdin in alternate 
years. Stout peeled stakes are driven in the 
river bottom in pairs, crossing near the top 
and firmly withed together. Heavy logs are 
laid into the crotches thus made, end to end, 
forming a continuous stringer across the river. 
Stakes about four inches in diameter are driven 
on the upper side, about four feet apart, at an 
angle of forty- five degrees. These are bound 
to the stringer by withes. A lattice work is 
then made on the upper side of the dam, consisting of small 
saplings bound together by chains of withes. This is made close 
enough to stop the upward migration of the salmon while imped- 
ing the flow of the water but little. Small platforms, to stand 
on while fishing, are made by driving a stake a little below the 
dam and running poles from the dam to the top of the stake. 

The fishing is done at night or when the sun's rays are not 
too vertical. Tons of salmon are taken if the run happens to be 
good. The men have a rude shelter on the shore at one end of 
the dam where they sleep between times of fishing. The dam 
constructed with so much labor is swept away by the first high 
water. 

Long seine-like nets (PI. 14, Pig. 1) are set in still water. 
One of these nets is sixty feet long and three and a half feet wide. 
It is provided with sinkers of stone, discs three and a half inches 
in diameter with holes chipped in the centers. Twelve of these 
are attached to this net. Floats of wood are provided to buoy up 
the top edge. When the net had been set, several canoe loads 
of men went out and drove the fish into the net. 
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V-shaped obstructions used to be constructed in the river; 
the opening of the V was up-stream, one wing resting on the 
shore and the other projecting well into the stream. At the 
point of the V was built a boat-shaped trap of round poles some- 
what higher than the surrounding water. The fish passed up 
around the end of the obstruction. They were frightened back 
by men in canoes and in trying to escape entered the trap, through 
the bottom of which the water passed freely leaving them helpless. 

Salmon were sometimes speared before the Trinity was made 
foul by mining. A long pole was provided with two diverging 
prongs of wood at one end ( PI. 13, Fig. 3) . On these prongs were 
placed spear points (PI. 13, Pig. 2) of bone about four inches long, 
provided with two barbs of bone or horn. The point and barbs 
were united by wrappings of twine covered with pitch. A socket 
was formed between the barbs to receive the end of the wooden 
prong of the shaft. A line of doubled and twisted two-ply twine 
was attached to the spear point. This line, which was about 
thirty inches long, was made fast to the pole. The spear points 
on entering the salmon were pulled free from the prongs of the 
shaft but were still attached to it by the line. 

Sturgeon are sometimes taken in the salmon net, or in a 
stronger one made for the purpose. . The sturgeon is valued 
not only for its mass of edible flesh, but for the glue obtained 
from its head. 

Trout and other small fish are caught in dip nets fastened to 
three poles arranged in the form of an isosceles triangle. The 
short third side, bowing out slightly, is at the bottom. The apex 
of the equal sides is held against the head of the fisherman and 
the sides are grasped by the hands. The net thus held is drawn 
to and fro in quick water. 

Trout and other small fish were caught in the river and creeks 
by means of primitive hooks (PI. 13, Fig. 1) . These were made by 
placing a small sharp- pointed bone between two small sticks 
at an angle of thirty-five degrees. These were bound together 
and to the line of primitive twine by careful wrapping with fine 
thread. These hooks were usually placed on a set line in sets of 
ten or more. 

Lamprey eels are caught in great numbers during the warm 
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nights of spring. They are taken in nets similar to those used 
for salmon. The Hnpa are equally fond of them in their fresh 
state or when dried. Suckers used to be caught and eaten by the 
Hupa. 

No poisons, such as the buckeye and soap-root, were used to 
stupefy the fish in shallow pools. The buckeye is not found in 
the valley; and the streams are fairly constant throughout the 
year. These and other means of killing fish by wholesale are 
resorted to by the Pomo of Mendocino county. 

Varying lengths of river shore were held as private fishing 
rights by the heads of families. These included one or more 
riffles suitable for the construction of a fishing crib. These 
rights passed from father to son and were always respected. 

The women attend to the dressing and curing of the fish. 
For cutting fish the stone knife is still used. The salmon eggs 
are saved and dried. They are used to lunch upon. Probably 
the Indian knew no form of food more concentrated and at the 
same time so easily portable for a journey. The heads and the 
tails of the salmon are used while fresh for immediate consump- 
tion. The heads when roasted are considered very fine. The 
Indians are fond of the cartilaginous substances which are 
abundant in them. The body of the fish is cut into three or more 
layers. If the flesh is not held together by the backbone or the 
skin, round sticks are thrust through to keep the flesh from falling 
to pieces while it is curing over the fire of the xonta. 

Eels are drawn and slit many times to the skin with a sharp 
bone. They are then hung over the fire to dry. 

In dressing and cleaning fish, ferns and leaves are always used 
to wipe away the blood and unclean portions. Salmon and eels 
are broiled before the fire when eaten fresh. In the dried state 
they are sometimes broiled but are often eaten without cooking. 
They are served on disk-shaped baskets (PI. 21, Fig. 2) set 
upon a mat of leaves. 

The Hupa used a dish of stone about eight inches long, six 
inches wide and three inches deep to catch the dripping oil of the 
cooking eels.* 

• These are no doubt the dishes said to have been used by the Hnpa for the bak- 
ing of cakes. Professor Mason was probably misinformed as to their purpose. 
(The Ray Collection from Hupa Reservation. Smithsonian Report 1886, Part I, 
p. 217.) 
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Vegetable Food. 

The gathering of vegetable food is the duty of the women. 
Acorna constitute the staff of life for the Hupa. Those of tan- 
bark oak, Quercus densi flora, are the most esteemed, but in case 
of a short crop those of the Pacific post oak, Q. Oarryana, black 
oak, Q. Galifornica, and the maul oak, Q. chrysolepis, are used as 
well. 

The acorns are gathered in a conical basket called kaitemiL 
(PI. 22, Fig. 1) about sixteen inches deep and twenty-one 
inches in diameter at the top and six inches at the bottom. The 
basket is carried on the back, the apex resting in the small of 
the back and the top reaching well to the neck. A carrying strap 
(formerly of elk-hide) passes around the middle of the back part 
of the basket, over the woman's shoulders and around her head 
half-way between the crown and the forehead. 

If the weather is good, the acorns are placed in the sun to 
dry. The roof of the house is often used as a place for drying, 
a ladder similar to the one used in the house being leaned against 
the eaves to enable the women to tend them with ease. The 
acorns are stored in large hampers called djeld (PI. 23, Fig. 1). 
One of the largest is thirty-two inches deep and thirty- 
nine inches in diameter at the base and narrowed at the top to 
twenty inches. These are made after the close-twined style of 
Hupa basketry. 

As soon as the gathering season is over the shelling begins. 
This is done by resting the acorn, held between the thumb and 
fingers, on a rock and tapping it with a stone. The men some- 
times assist in this work. The acorns when shelled and split are 
called djoaslai. They are thoroughly dried and stored again in 
hampers. 

When needed for food the women grind them into flour. A 
buckskin or cloth is spread down on a hard flat stone which is 
set in the earthen floor of the xonta. On this is placed a 
funnel-shaped basket, kaiist (PI. 24, Fig. 1), about four and 
a half inches deep, sixteen inches in diameter at the top 
and five inches at the bottom. The top of this basket is 
made firm by a heavy rim turned in so as to be horizontal. 
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The basket is stiffened by withes placed around on the out- 
side covered by the material used in twining the basket. A 
split withe is also placed inside under the rim for the same 
purpose. The woman sits with the basket under her legs just 
below the knees. With the stone pestle, meist. she pounds the 
acorns to a fine powder. She has a brush at hand to sweep up 
scattered meal and to brush it from the mill when she has finished. 
This brush is made of fibers taken from the sheath of the bulb of 
soap-root, Ohlorogalum pomeridianum, bound with buckskin.* 
Prom time to time she takes out the fine flour and sifts it in 
a shallow basket called miLdakidiL (PI. 25, Fig. 1), by giving 
it a gentle motion up and down as it is held at an angle over a 
large basket-pan, kiwat (PL 24, Fig. 2). The flour is constantly 
drawn toward the sifter with the hand. During this process the 
fine flour runs over the lower edge of the basket, the coarser 
pieces being retained for a second grinding. At this stage the 
material is called witwat. 

The woman now goes to a place on the river shore where there 
is washed sandt (PL 15, Fig. 1). She scoops out the sand, 
at the same time building up the edges, until she has a hole large 
enough to hold her flour. The flour is then placed in this saucer- 
shaped hole. She builds a fire near by and heats the hard, flat 
stones kept for the purpose. When they are hot, by means of 
two sticks she drops them into a basket-pot called miltoi. The 
water is heated until it is nearly scalding hot. It is then dipped 
from the large basket with a basket-cup and poured on the flour. 
As fast as it soaks away more water is added until the material 
loses its bitter taste. The wet uncooked meal is called kitast. 

Before removing the flour the woman roughens the surface 
with her hand. She then puts her hand on it palm down and 
removes it, taking up the underlying material with a> coat- 
ing of the sand. She holds this over the basket-cup and washes 
off the sand (PL 15, Fig. 2) . In this way it is all taken up and 
washed. A little is usually cooked on the spot and eaten. The 
remainder is taken to the xonta and cooked. It is placed in a 
basket about ten inches in diameter and six inches deep twined 

•The supposed hair brush of Professor Mason. Smithsonian Report 18S6, 
Part t, p. 214. 

tin winter the sand is often brought to the house and the leaching done inside. 
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with material taken from the root of ft pine. This is water-tight. 
A little water is added and the hot stones are dropped in. After 
a few minutes a quantity of water is added with more hot stones. 

It is vigorously stirred with a wooden paddle called 
miLteunakyokut (Fig. 3). The cooked mush is 
called saxauw. The mush is placed in smaller 
similar baskets called xaitsa. These are passed to 
the men, each having his own. They eat the mush 
with spoons of elk-horn (PI. 16, Figs. 3 and 4) called 
kitekin or of wood. The bowl of the spoon is rather 
large (two and seven-eighths by two and three- 
eighth inches) with the handle sometimes nearly at 
right angles to the bowl. The handle is four or 
more inches long and carved and cut to form geo- 
metric designs. These are kept in a basket hanging 
on the wall of the xonta. 

The women use a valve of Mytilus Calif ornianus 
(PI. 16, Fig. 6) , in its natural state, for a spoon and 
often eat from the large pot in which the mush is 
cooked. The Hupa are very fond of this acorn 
mush . Those who have plenty of food such as white 
people use still make the acorn mush occasionally. 
When a little salt is added it is quite agreeable to 
a white man's taste. No other food is allowed to 
one who is preparing for a ceremony. The Hupa used to bury 
acorns unshelled in the damp ground and let them remain until 
they were well molded. They were then boiled without being 
ground. Bread was sometimes made of the acorns by putting 
the mush on a hot flat rock. This was taken on a journey or 
to the hunting camp. It was sometimes soaked and eaten as 
mush. 

The hazel-nut, Corylus rostrata var. Calif omica, kilatconde, 
is excellent food. The nuts are ripe in June and July, and are 
gathered as soon as ripe, for the bears are very fond of them. 
They are dried and eaten raw from the shell. A few chinquapin, 
Castanea chrysophylla, grow near the valley. The nuts are eaten 
when found. The nuts of the pepperwood, Umbellularia Cali- 
f omica, are roasted in the ashes and eaten. The seeds of the 
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sugar pine, Pinus Lambertiana, are much valued by the Hupa. 
They go in large companies, men and women together, to the 
tops of the ridges, where the trees are found, and camp for some 
time. The seeds are in proper condition for gathering in October. 
In olden times the men used to compete with one another in tree 
climbing to secure the cones. Now-a-days the trees are felled 
and stripped of their cones. The cones are pounded until the 
seeds loosen and drop or are easily plucked out. These nuts are 
eaten raw, either shelled or shells and all. 

The seeds of the digger pine, P. Sabiniana, are also used, but 
are not so highly esteemed as those of the sugar pine. The cones 
of the digger pine are eaten in June when they are green. They 
are rolled in the dust to render the pitch less troublesome, and 
then trimmed with a knife. The cone is split and the central 
portion with the soft unripe seeds is eaten raw. It is not an 
article of food that would tempt a white man. 

The Hupa use the bulbs of many plants, mostly the members 
of the lily family. These have the generic name yinetau. The 
women dug the bulbs in former times with pointed sticks, the 
men sometimes accompanying them with their stones knives to 
renew the points when necessary. The soap-root, Chlorogalum 
pomeridianum, is the largest and most plentiful of these bulbs. 
They are cooked for about two days in the following manner. 
A large pit is dug and lined with rocks. A hot fire is maintained 
until the rocks and surrounding earth are well heated. The fire 
is then drawn, the pit is lined with leaves and a quantity of the 
bulbs thrown in. Leaves are placed on top and the whole covered 
with earth. A big fire is then built on top. The leaves of the 
wild grape, Vitis Caiifornica, and wood sorrel, Oralis Or eg ana, 
are used to line the pit, and are also mixed with the bulbs. They 
are said to improve the flavor. When cooked in this manner 
they are agreeable and nourishing food. The Indians of Mendo- 
cino county seem never to use the bulb of this plant for food, 
but employ it for stupefying fish,* while the Hupa are ignorant 
of its value for that purpose. The Hupa use the bulbs of 
Oalockortus Maweanus, Hookera laxa, H. conges ta, Brodiaa multi- 

»V. K. Cheanut, Contributions from the U. 8. National Herbarium, Vol. Til 
No. 3, p. 320. 
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flora, and probably other species of this genus. The bulbs 
are roasted in the ashes or boiled in baskets. 

The fresh shoots of many plants are eaten raw. Food of 
this kind is called salute. Among the plants so used are Wyethia 
angustifolia, tcalatduh, Leptotcenia Californica, muxatcexolen, 
Heracleum lanaium, selkyo, Angelica tomentosa, xonsiLsaluw 
"summer salfiio." 

seaweed, Porphyra perforata, called la, was brought from 
the coast at the mouth of the Klamath by boats or from Trinidad 
by parties making the journey overland. This furnished the 
salt required for good health]^ One doctor is said to eat this sea- 
weed to make his thirst still more intense when he refrains from 
water in medicine hunting. 

The seeds of grasses, certain Composite^, and other plants were 
beaten into a basket with a wicker beater (PI. 23, Fig. 2). They 
were carefully cleaned by winnowing and hand picking . The seeds 
were cooked by placing live coals of tan-bark oak among them in 
a basket-pan. The basket was constantly shaken and tossed to 
prevent the burning of the seeds and the basket. When the 
seeds were sufficiently cooked they were pounded in the same 
manner that acorns are reduced to flour, but with a pestle of 
lighter weight. The flour was served without further preparation 
on small saucer-shaped pieces of basket-work. The weeds intro- 
duced since the coming of white people have so crowded out and 
mingled with the native plants used for this purpose that the 
Hupa do not now attempt to gather the seeds. One woman was 
found who had a small quantity of seeds gathered many years 
ago. She prepared these in the manner described. 

The valley and surrounding hills furnish an abundant 
variety and quantity of berries. Many acres are covered with 
manzanita, Arctostaphylos Manzanita, dinutc. The fresh fruit 
is eaten when ripe in midsummer and even later when it has 
become dry and powdery. The fruit used to be gathered in large 
quantities and dried on the sand by the river. When required 
for food these berries were pounded in the basket-mortar and the 
flour was separated from the seeds. The flour was eaten dry 
without cooking. The seeds were soaked in water and the liquid 
was drunk without fermentation. The fruit of the madrona, 



Arbmtw* M**z*tm*. isdeau. are shaken in a t^ket with hot rocks 
and then ea*en. Tbe berries o< He Urv m a Us arbnti folia, called by 
the Hip* is<i£»Tie. "lutie madrooa berries," are also eaten. - 
Httekleterries. V*'. rim % u m fyztmm. tcwilu*, are very plentiful. 
They reman* on the bashes until Christmas. The berries of the 
eider. .Stm^kou §Utmm. teuhwuir. are eaten. Thimble berries, 
RmbuM parrijU/rmj . wundaur. raspberries, R. Irucodermis, black- 
berries. R. rittfohmj. and several species of Ribts (gooseberries 
and currant*) . are in fruit during the spring and summer months. 

OCCUPATIONS OF MEN. 
Bow am) Arrow Making. 

The bow and a quiver of well made arrows were the essentials 
of every man's well-being. Upon the perfection of these weapons 
of war and chase and the man's strength and skill in their use 
depended his fitness to survive. While he could not rely on 
another man's skill in their use, he could and did make use of 
his neighbor's skill in their manufacture. Thus arose among 
the Indians the beginning of division of labor, which has reached 
such proportions among us. 

The Hupa are fortunate in having for bow-making the yew, 
Taxus brevifolia. Lieutenant Ray, U. S. A., has described the 
Hupa method of bow-making: 

" To make a bow, the wood of a yew sapling, two and a half 
to three inches in diameter is selected and rough hewn to shape, the 
heart side inward and the back carefully smoothed to the form of 
the back of the bow. The sinew is laid on while the wood is 
green, and held in place until dry by means of a twine wrapping. 
In this condition it is hung in the sweat-house until the wood is 
thoroughly seasoned, when it is finished and strung, and in some 
cases the back varnished and painted. The most delicate part of 
the operation is to get the proper tension on the sinew backing. 
If it is too tight the wood crimps or splinters when the bow is 
strung, mid a lack of proper tension leaves the bow weak and 
worthless. When the bow is seasoned it has a reverse curve of 
about three inches." 
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"The sinew for the backing and bow-string is taken from the 
back and the hind leg of the deer at the time of killing, and dried 
for future nse. When required it is soaked until pliable, stripped 
into fine shreds and laid on by commencing at each end and 
terminating at the center of the bow." 

"The glue used to fix the backing is obtained by boiling the 
gland of the lower jaw and nose of the sturgeon. This is dried 
in balls and preserved for use, and is prepared by simply dipping 
it in warm water and rubbing it on the wood."* 

These Hupa bows (PI. 11, Pigs. 1, 2, and 3) are short and 
wide as compared with those in use east of the Rocky Mountains. 
One which was measured is three feet three inches long. The 
string from nock to nock is three feet. The unstrung bow has a 
reverse curve of five inches. The middle of this bow is one and 
three-fourths inches wide, expanding to two and one-fourth 
inches at the middle of the limbs and contracting to five-eighths 
of an inch at the nocks. The nocks are an inch long and are 
bent back at an angle of about forty-five degrees. The middle 
of the bow is wrapped with buckskin for a space of three and 
one-half inches to give a firm hold for the hand. This bow is 
provided with a string of sinew twine about one-eighth of an 
inch thick. Hupa bows are sometimes decorated with paint on 
the back. The designs are often triangles. 

Lieutenant Ray, in commenting on the power of these bows, 
says: "The bows made by these people are effective for game up 
to fifty or seventy-five yards, and would inflict a serious wound 
at 100 yards. At fifty yards the arrows will penetrate a deer 
five or ten inches. I never heard of one passing entirely through 
a deer."t 

Walter Van Dyke, writing in the Overland Monthly for 
December, 1891, p. 658, speaking of a wound which was received 
by a companion during the exciting times of 1851, says: "An 
arrow struck him about the middle of the left thigh and passed 
clear through." Such a shot, it is evident, would have passed 
through the softer parts of a deer's body. The Hupa declare 
that they did sometimes shoot through a deer. 

• Smithsonian Report, 1886, Part I, p. 228. 
t Smith nonian Report, 1886, Part I, p. 229. 

Am. Arch. Kth. 1. 8. 
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The war and hunting arrows of the Hupa (PI. 11, Fig. 4) are 
from thirty to thirty-six inches long. The average length is 
about thirty-two inches from nock to point. Most of these 
arrows are provided with a foreshaft. The main shaft is made 
from the straight shoots of the syringa, Philadelphus Lewisii, 
kaxus. The pith is removed and a foreshaft about four 
inches long made of the June berry, Amelanchier alnifolia, a 
very hard wood, is inserted. The end of the shaft is wrapped 
with sinew to prevent its splitting. The nock is usually but 
not invariably cylindrical. Three feathers from the hawk, split 
through the quill, are attached to the shaftment by wrapping 
them at each end with sinew. The feathers are trimmed until 
they are of uniform length and size. The points are secured to 
the foreshaft by sinew thread which passes into notches made 
for the purpose in the sides of the base of the points (PI. 12, 
Fig. 2). Sturgeon glue is added to prevent the threads from 
slipping on the wood. 

The points of the arrows are of obsidian, flint, bone, or 
iron, and are now sometimes made of bottle-glass. After a suit- 
able piece of obsidian, flint, or glass has been removed 
with a blow it is worked into shape by placing it on a piece 
of buckskin laid on the left palm and held with the fingers 
of the left hand and applying pressure with an implement 
held in the right hand (PI. 12, Fig. 1). The flaking tool (PI. 
12, Fig. 3) consists of a piece of antler lashed to a stick of wood 
about fifteen inches in length. This handle passes back through 
the hand and along the fore arm, giving leverage for considerable 
pressure. Old Rodger, the only Hupa who can now chip stone, 
made two arrow-points of black obsidian in about two hours' 
time. One of these he condemned and the other did not satisfy 
him. He did the first flaking on each with a large flat file, applying 
pressure with the tip of the handle end. The latter part of the 
work he did with the primitive implement, finishing with a large 
blunt awl (PI. 12, Fig. 4). 

The shaftment and sometimes the foreshaft was marked with 
rings in blue, black, and red paint. The professional fletcher 
made a large number of arrows at a time. He did not finish a 
single arrow and then begin another, but kept all in the same 
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stage as the work progressed. When finished they were sorted 
into certain lengths and each length was given distinctive mark- 
ings. The purchaser secured a quiver of arrows of uniform 
length and markings. He was able to recognize his arrow when 
found in a slain man or deer, and to prove his claim by referring 
to the remaining arrows in his quiver. 

For hunting small game and for shooting at a mark, arrows 
without points but with a foreshaft were used (PI. 11, Fig. 5). 
If the foreshaft broke a new one could be quickly inserted. For 
the use of boys, quite small arrows (PI. 11, Fig. 6) were made 
of huckleberry, Vaccinium ovatum. They were provided with 
two nnsplit feathers from the yellow hammer's wing. The shafts 
of arrows were sometimes made of elder, Sambucus glauca. A 
large stem was split, yielding straight pieces suited to the purpose. 

Net Making. 

For nets and snares the Hupa make twine and rope from the 
leaves of Iris macrosipkon, mestcelen. The material is said to 
be better when taken from plants growing under oaks than from 
those found under pines. The leaves are gathered in the fall 
when fully mature. Two fibers only are obtained from each leaf 
near the margins. The fibers are separated from the rest of the 
leaf by drawing it past the thumb on which an artificial nail 
made from a mussel shell is worn (PI. 14, Fig. 3). This shell 
is held in place by a strip of buckskin through which the thumb 
passes. ' The fibers are twisted by rolling them between the palm 
and the thigh, as a shoemaker twists his thread. The final pro- 
duct is two-ply and as large as desired. 

The twine for net making is wound on a bobbin (PI. 14, 
Fig. 2) about eighteen inches long and having in each end an 
oval eye. The diameter of the eyes are about three-fourths and 
five-eighths inches. The ends are pointed for convenience in tying 
the net. Slits are provided through which the thread passes 
readily to and from the eye. 

Professor Mason says: "The net is knotted like those of 
civilized people; that is, the thread of each mesh is brought 
down around the mesh-stick (PI. 14, Figs. 4 and 5), then through 
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the bight of the stitch above, and fastened by a half hitch quite 
around both strands of the same mesh."* 

Hide Dressing. 

The Indians prized the skins of various animals for use and 
ornament. The deer and elk furnished clothing and bedding. 
Buckskin was used for many purposes, for wrapping, covering, 
and tying articles. It largely took the place of cloth, paper, and 
string with us. A fine deer-skin which was peculiarly marked, 
nearly or entirely black, or nearly or entirely white, was dressed 
with the hair on and used in the White Deer-skin Dance. The 
white deer-skin became an heirloom which could not be sold. A 
particularly pretty fawn-skin with its rows of spots was saved 
for the dance or made into a quiver. The skin of the panther 
was worn by the men as a robe. The skin of the silver fox, 
Vulpes fulvus argentatus, was much prized for its beauty and 
was made into a quiver for "dress occasions." The water 
animals, the otter, the fisher, etc., were all valued for their 
beautiful, fine fur. Their skins were used for quivers. Last 
and least of all the little mole gave up its skin to the babies for 
a plaything. 

A skin was dressed with the hair left on by scraping it 
faithfully with the rib of a deer and with stone scrapers. The 
surface was anointed with a concoction of deer brains and water, 
and manipulated with the hands until it was soft and pliable. 
When it was desired to make leather from the skin of the elk, 
deer, or panther, the hair was scraped off after the hide had 
been macerated by leaving it buried in wet sand for several days. 
They were not able to render the skins impervious to water by 
tanning. 

Pipe Making and Tobacco Raising. 

Smoking has been practiced by the Hupa from time imme- 
morial. Their gods smoked. It is in fact a semi-religious practice. 
The pipe, kinaigyan, was and is still made of selected wood of 
the manzanita or yew. The ordinary pipe (PI. 17, Figs. 2 and 3) 
is about four and one- half inches long, and cylindrical in shape. 

•Smithsonian Report, 1886, Part 1, p. 225, and PI. xlx. 
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The diameter at the smallest part is about three-eighths of an 
inch. A gentle curve gives the mouth end a diameter of five- 
eighths of an inch and the bowl end an inch. The pipes are 
worked down with sandstone and polished off with stems of 
the horsetail rush, Equisetum robustum, in so fine a manner that 
even Professor Mason was deceived, thinking them turned by 
white men in a lathe.* 

Usually the pipe is faced with serpentine or sandstone. 
The face of stone (PI. 17, Fig. 5) shows only about one-half 
an inch on the outside, but it enters the funnel-shaped wooden 
part so as to line the bowl of the pipe. The bowl is three-fourths 
of an inch deep. A shoulder is made on the wood of the bowl; 
then the soapstone is brought into shape with a knife. The 
pieces are constantly tried to insure a good fit. To make the 
joint perfect between the wood and the stone, a little sand is put 
in, and the stone is twisted to wear away any projections. The 
shaman's pipe (PI. 17, Fig. 6) is similar but much longer, some 
of them measuring twelve inches. Often narrow stripes of 
mother-of-pearl are neatly inlaid, lengthwise the pipe next to the 
stone facing. Pipes entirely of wood are also used. These are of the 
smaller size and are ornamented at the bowl end with carvings. 
The Hupa occasionally make pipes all of stone (PI. 17, Fig. 4). 
Such pipes are frequently to be seen in use on the Klamath river. 
The pipe is carried in a little sack of buckskin (PI. 17, Fig. 1) 
tied with a string of the same material. Tobacco is put into the 
bag and then the pipe is pushed in bowl first, not stem first, as 
Professor Mason has pictured it.t 

The tobacco used was cultivated, the only instance of agricul- 
ture among the Hupa. Logs were burned and the seed sown in 
the ashes. The plant appears to be and probably is identical with 
the wild Nicotiana Bigelovii, but the Hupa say the cultivated 
form is better. The wild form found along the river they say is 
poison! It is believed that an enemy's death may be caused by 
giving him tobacco from plants growing on a grave. 

Miscellaneous . 

It was the man's duty to make the fire-sticks (PI. 17, Fig. 7) 
when new ones were needed to replace the worn out ones. A 

• Smithsonian Report, 1886, Part I, p. 220. 
t Smithsonian Report, 1886, Part I, PI. xvi. 
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piece from the root of the cotton wood is obtained for this 
purpose. After it is well seasoned by hanging in the sweat- 
house, one piece is worked down until it is about a foot long 
one inch wide and three fourths of an inch thick. Several small 
shallow holes are made on one side of this. Little grooves are 
cut from these holes to the edge of the stick. Another piece is 
made about fifteen inches long and one-half inch in diameter, 
pointed at one end. To start a fire the last mentioned piece is 
whirled rapidly in one of the holes of the first piece. Soon 
little glowing dust runs down the notches and ignites the prepared 
tinder.* During leisure times the men occupied themselves in 
making the articles used in the dances. Objects of feathers and 
fur subject to attacks from moths were kept in oblong wooden 
receptacles provided with covers which fitted perfectly. Wealth 
consisted largely of the non-essentials of life. These they were 
always seeking to accumulate. The man's only routine work 
was the bringing of wood for the sweat-house. This was usually 
done in the early morning. 



OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN. 
Basket Making. 

For basket making the woman needs slim round twigs for 
upright ribs, pliable material for twining around horizontally, 
and dyeing material to make her basket more beautiful. 

For ribs she goes to a place where a fire has burned over a 
hazel patch. She finds there shoots all of a size. For the larger 
baskets she takes the shoots the second or third year after a fire.. 
These shoots are from Gory I us rostrata var. Californica, called 
mukaikitboi, "on it one makes a basket." They are gathered as 
soon as the sap is well started and the leaves have commenced to 
grow. The twigs must be peeled while still fresh. The woman 
takes the butt of the twig in her mouth and starts the bark with 
her teeth, then, keeping hold with her teeth, she pulls the twig 
out of its skin with her hands. The peeled twigs are piled in 
bundles (P I. 20, Fig. 3), dried in the sun, and laid away for 

•Hupa Texts xii. 
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future use. The foundation of nearly all Hupa baskets is of 
hazel. For small, fine baskets young shoots of a willow, Salix 
fluviatilis var. argyrophylla, are used. They result in more 
shapely but not so durable baskets.* This species of willow is 
not common in the valley, but grows at Willow Creek, twelve 
miles south. The native name of this willow was kitdilmai, 
"gray," but it is now usually called toxatawe, "it grows by the 
water," to avoid the name of a dead person. 

The pliable material used for twining is of three classes: 
first, strong filaments, made from the roots of deciduous trees, 
used where extra strength is required, especially at the origin of 
the basket; second, serviceable material for baskets which must 
hold water, obtained from the roots of coniferous trees; third, 
white and colored material for ornamentation. For the first 
class of material, called kut, the roots of alder, Alnus Oregana, 
willow, Salix sp., cotton wood, Populus trichocarpa, and wild 
grape, Vitis Californica, are used. The second class, called 
xai (PI. 20, Fig. 2), is derived from the digger pine, Finns 
Sabiniana, nadeL, yellow pine, Pinus ponderosa, diltcwag, and 
two varieties imported occasionally from the coast, redwood, 
Sequoia sempervirens, and lowland spruce, Picea Silchensis. 
The roots of different individual pines of both species vary in 
value. Some are very hard to split. The chunks of root are 
buried in a hole where a fire has been built. If after one night 
they do not readily separate into thin fiat pieces, the fire is 
renewed and the root is baked again. These layers are soaked 
in water and scraped until smooth and uniform. They are then 
divided into strands of the desired width. 

For decorative work the leaves of bear-grass, Xerophyllum 
tenax, LoteL (PI. 20, Fig. 4), give a clear white, and the stems 
of the maidenhair fern, Adiantum pedalum, mukaikinxfiLnewan 
(PI. 20, Fig. 5) , furnish a glossy black. The leaves of the Xero- 
phyllum tenax are gathered in the late summer when the tips begin 
to show white. They are then tough. The ground is frequently 
burned over and the spot visited on the second or third year 
after. This plant is very common on dry ridges at an elevation 

• Willow shoots were not formerly used. Growing along the river aa they do 
they were thought to belong to the under world. The willow is attacked by insects 
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of from two to four thousand feet. The leaves are tied in bundles 
and kept until needed. The stems of the maidenhair fern are 
gathered when full grown. They are pounded with a stone until 
the black outside shreds off. The stems of the giant fern, 
Woodwardia radicans, memo, furnishes a material which takes 
a reddish brown color from the bark of the alder. Small strands 
are stripped from the inside of the stem. The woman chews 
the alder bark and then draws the strand through her mouth. 
In this way a permanent color is imparted to the material. 
Some Hupa women now dye the fern stems in a decoction of 
alder bark made by boiling it in water. The color obtained is 
said not to be so uniform or so permanent. The leaves of 
Xerophyllum tenax are dyed bright yellow with a lichen, Evemia 
vulpina, which grows abundantly on the trees at high elevations. 
The lichen is boiled for some time and the material is immersed 
in the liquid until the proper color results. The root of the 
Oregon grape, Berberis sp., is sometimes used to dye the Xero- 
phyllum tenax, a similar shade of yellow resulting. Porcupine 
quills are sometimes dyed with Evemia vulpina, which gives 
them a very bright and glossy yellow. 

The Hupa baskets are of twined work as distinguished from 
the coiled work of Mendocino county and Southern California, 
and from the plaited work of the East. That is, in the twined 
work the heavy foundation is vertical from the center to the 
rim of the basket, and the woof of lighter material is hori- 
zontal; while in coiled work the heavy foundation is laid in 
horizontal coils around the basket with the filling run spirally 
around the heavy twigs. As distinguished from the plaited work 
of the Algonkin, the twined work is done with two strands 
carried simultaneously, alternating above and below each other, 
completely hiding the foundation, while the plaited work is done 
with one strand and shows the foundation and woof alternately. 
The closely twined work of the Hupa is quite flexible, but 
returns to its proper shape which it maintains very well. The 
coiled work of the Porno is exceedingly rigid and firm. The Hupa 
baskets are either close-twined so that the foundation does not 
appear at all, or open, the twigs of the foundation being merely 
held in place by chains of woof. , 
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The simplest example of twined work is seen in the lattice 
work nsed in the fish dams. The split, peeled poles, about an inch 
in diameter, are held in place by three or more rows of chain, 
made of two strands of withes crossed between the poles. This 
part of the weir may have served as the pattern for twined 
baskets. The nearly flat disks of open work nsed for serving 
salmon (PI. 21, Fig. 2) are made by joining hazel twigs by 
their butts at the center and letting the tips radiate toward the 
rim. Smaller hazel twigs are twined around in a spiral about 
an inch apart. Additional radiating ribs are inserted in the 
chains, as the rim is approached, to make the meshes of even 
width. The end of the radiating twigs are trimmed beyond the 
last round, which is double. To give the basket a concavity, 
the outer rounds of chain are drawn tighter than the rest, the 
ribs being kept wet and gently bent with the hand. 

Similar work of greater concavity results in the burden-basket 
(PI. 22, Fig. 1). A heavy rim projecting toward the inside at 
right angles to the wall of the basket is made by twining several 
strands at the top. This adds greatly to the rigidity of the top 
of the basket. The baby-basket (PI. 21, Fig. 1) is made of 
similar open-work, except that the ribs of the back start from a 
heavy horizontal twig of hazel which forms the bottom instead of 
all coming from a point, as in the ordinary basket. The chains 
occur in twos or threes, and are about four inches apart. The 
ribs of the sides are joined by laying the butts together at the 
medial line in front. They are then carried to the top in curves 
parallel to the bottom and the edges of the back. The chains of 
the back continue around the sides to the rim, which is strength- 
ened by grouping the ribs and covering them with spirally coiled 
strips of flat material. 

For storing fish the Hnpa made baskets, called kaitcint, with 
the chains of the woof far apart as in open work but the ribs 
close together in groups of threes or fours. 

The basket for cooking soup (PI. 15) has ribs of hazel joined 
at the origin which is made by a close wrapping of strong basket- 
stuff, either xai from the root of a coniferous tree, or kut from the 
root of a deciduous tree. These pieces of root are continued to 
form the woof, twined as already described, except that at the 
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commencement the two pieces of woof do not cross after each 
rib but after groups of four and five. When about five rounds 
have been twined in this way, the regular crossing after every 
rib is begun. When the bottom has been completed, a raised 
ring is formed on the outside by carrying three strands instead 
of two and by including two ribs between the crossings of the 
woof (PI. 20, Fig. 1). Once or twice around and the work goes 
on as before, crossing after each rib. This ring is introduced to 
hold the ribs more firmly at the turn of the basket. The ribs are 
kept moist by letting them slip through the wet hand. Some- 
times it is necessary to put the whole piece of work in water and 
take up another. New ribs and new strands of woof are intro- 
duced at pleasure. The ends of the woof strands are left project- 
ing on the inside until the weaving is done. When the place on 
the wall of the basket has been reached where ornamentation is to 
begin, figures, usually geometrical, are made by laying thin strips 
of Xerophyllum tenax leaves over the woof (PI. 25, Fig. 2). 
The Xerophyllum placed outside gives the white; the root itself is 
brought into view for the brown. The Xerophyllum strand does 
not displace one of the strands of root but supplements it, cover- 
ing the outside when white is wanted in the design. About 
three-fourths of the way to the top two raised ridges are often 
made by laying pieces of the pine-root around the basket on the 
outside and wrapping them with the white Xerop hyllum. Between 
these two ridges are one or more rounds twined in the usual man- 
ner. The figures introduced above the ridges are symmetrical 
with those below but inverted. The rim requires no finishing 
other than trimming the ends of the ribs even. The ends of the 
material introduced during the weaving are rubbed oflf on the 
inside by means of a piece of stone. A basket made in this 
manner is water-tight and will last many years in common use 
as a cooking vessel. 

For collecting seeds a basket similar in shape to the common 
burden basket was made in the closely woven style (PL 22, Fig. 2) . 
The lower third of the basket was covered with vertical stripes. 
The remainder furnished a zone for designs. 

Large storage baskets, called djeld, are made of close - 
twined work (PL 23, Fig. 1). The base is of greater diameter 
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than the top.* These baskets, on account of their unusual height 
and the consequent great width of the zone, usually have the 
designs in long vertical bands. 

Saucer-shaped pans of varying size are made. A small one 
in the University museum is eight inches in diameter. It is pro- 
vided with a loop for the finger like a tea-cup. Pans of this 
size called miLkitu wat, were formerly used to serve the flour from 
native seeds. The larger specimens (PI. 24, Pig. 2) , one of which 
measures twenty-four inches, is used to catch the acorn meal 
when it is sifted. Baskets of this kind are decorated about 
the origin and in a regular zone on the con vexed side. When 
they have been completed they are wet and turned, bringing the 
finished and decorated surface inside. 

The common hat, kostan, worn by the older women, is made 
of the root-material and quite plain. The younger women wear 
highly decorated, and often very beautiful, caps (PI. 26). 
The origin is made of kut, the root-material from deciduous 
trees. After seven or eight rounds pine-root is used. This is 
entirely hidden by the decorative material. The body is in white, 
made by overlaying the root-strand with Xerophyllum tenax. 
The choicest hats have black designs made from the stem of 
the maidenhair fern, relieved sometimes with a bright yellow 
obtained by dyeing Xerophyllum leaves with the yellow lichen. 
The more common ones have the designs in red, obtained by 
dyeing the inner part of the stem of the giant fern with alder 
bark. These are relieved with black. 

The under strand of root is kept damp while the work 
is going on. Great care is required to maintain the correct 
amount of moisture or the basket will have humps from the 
uneven contraction of the drying material. Fine work can 
not be done on a windy day as the material dries too rapidly. 
A raised ring, made with a single round of three strands of 
strong root material like that used at the origin, is introduced at 
the beginning of the wall and another about three-quarters of an 
inch from the rim. This is done to hold the ribs in place and to 
prevent the spreading of the basket. For extra fine work grape- 
vine roots are used for the under strand throughout the basket. 
These furnish a more pliable filament than do pine roots. 

• Supra p. 27. 
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The raised rings divide the surface of the hat into three areas 
for decoration, that from the origin to the first ring, that from 
the first ring to the second, and that from the second ring to 
the rim. The origin is usually surrounded by a few rounds in 
unbroken color, after which the designs are introduced on a 
ground of white. From ring to ring on the side is the principal 
zone of decoration, not only on the hats but on all decorated 
work. Usually colored bands border the zone at top and bottom 
next to the rings. These bands may be straight and plain, 
straight with colors alternating vertically, straight with colors 
alternating horizontally, or zig-zag. Care is sometimes taken to 
make the bands wider or narrower, according as the basket 
diminishes or increases in diameter. One example has bands of 
three rounds at the bottom and four at the top. This zone on 
the side is divided horizontally into halves. The dividing line is 
usually imaginary, but occasionally expressed. The design is 
repeated three or four times in the circuit of the basket and 
occurs inverted, whenever it is invertible, in the upper half of 
the zone. The figures either rest upon each other at the middle 
of the zone, or, when their bases are broad and tops narrow, pass 
each other and the median line (PI. 25, Fig. 4). The space 
between the last ring and the rim contains a fraction, usually a 
half, of the design used in the principal zone. 

With a few exceptions all the known designs upon Hupa 
baskets are geometrical figures or combinations of geometrical 
figures. These figures and the combinations of them have names. 
Perhaps the most frequent figure seen, not only on their baskets 
but on other decorated objects, is the isoceles triangle (Fig. 4). 

The Hupa calls this Lutrmintcwuto, 
"rattlesnake's nose." When ques- 
tioned they invariably answer that it 
is so called because it looks like a 
snake's nose, and that it does not 
represent that animal. This figure 
results, in weaving a basket, from a 
single stitch of color followed in each succeeding round by an 
additional stitch on each side until the required size is obtained. 
The same figure inverted is constructed by taking a base line of 
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the desired length consisting of an odd number of stitches. 
^^^^^^^ In each succeeding round one stitch 



figure results by receding from a given point or base line one 
stitch at a time on one side only. 

If the first figure, the lu wm intc wu w , is truncated we have a 
quadrilateral. This figure (Fig. 6) results by starting with a 



line of some length and adding one stitch to each side each suc- 
ceeding round, or by starting with a base line and discontinuing 
the narrowing before a point is reached. This figure is often, 
perhaps always, found associated with the isosceles triangle called 
Luwmintcwuic. 

Rectangles are sometimes seen. They are hard to construct 




is omitted on each side until only one 
is left to form the apex. The equal 
sides of this figure must be neither 
horizontal nor vertical. Right-angled 
triangles made with a horizontal line 
meeting a vertical line are called 
tcesiinalwiltcwel (Fig. 5), said to 
mean "sharp and slanting." This 



Fig. 5. 




Fig. 6. 




Fig. 7. 



on the curved surface of a basket which is increasing or dimin- 
ishing in diameter, and the result is not pleasing. Oblique- 
angled parallelograms are very frequently used (Fig. 7). The 
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name given to them is niLkutdasaan/'set on top of one another." 
This doubtless is the name when they are superimposed and not 
the name of the figure itself. They seldom occur under other 
circumstances and perhaps the element has no name. They 



Pio. 8. 

result in weaving from a base line from which the weaver 
recedes on the right and advances on the left one stitch at a time. 
This figure seems usually to have the upper angle toward the left. 

A figure closely resembling the last, since it has the general 
outline of the rhomboid, differs from it in that it has angles 

projecting from the oblique aides 
with the outer line vertical and 
the line next the figure sloping. 
This design, which lacks beauty 
on account of its jagged appear- 
ance, is called mikyowe mila, 
Pio- "grizzly bear his hand " (Fig. 8 

and PI. 26, Fig. 2). Another figure, that seen in Fig. 9 and 
PI. 25, Fig. 2, is called tcwal mila, "frog his hand." These 




Fio. 10. 

designs are fairly frequent on the oldest baskets. I know of 
no significance other than that implied in the name. A third 
design (Fig. 10 and PI. 25 Fig. 6) has angles projecting upward, 
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■with the vertical lines on the outside of the figure and the oblique 
lines sloping inward and downward. This pattern is called 
testcetcmikye, "swallow's tail," or tcaxtceuneL, "points sticking 
up," a name which is applied indiscriminately to series of pro- 
jecting angles.* 

When the isosceles triangles called Luwmintcwuur are grouped 
one above another they are called Luwmintcwuw niLkutdasaan , 
"snake's nose piled up." When these figures come back to back 
so as to form diamonds alternating with the background, they are 
called Lokyomenkontc, "sturgeon's back." When the figure 
apex down is superimposed on a trapezoid the name tea is given 
to the design (PI. 27, Fig. 1). These figures are nearly always 
so connected as to encircle the basket, when the name LenaLdautc 
is given to it, signifying "it encircles." A design which seems 
to be the trapezoids superimposed is called LekyuwiheL, "they 
come together." The conception of the design seems to be that 
of the second variety of triangles back to back. A series of 
rectangular parallelograms superimposed so that each higher one 
projects to the right of the one below it, the whole being 
bordered by a double line conforming to the outline, is called 
qowitselminat, "worm goes round," or "worm's stairway." 
The oblique-angled parallelograms in pairs with the upper one 
projecting to the right is the design most frequently found on 
the hats (PI. 25, Fig. 5). They are found in series on the 
storage baskets, djelo. Usually even numbers are employed, 
preserving the symmetry of the zone. This figure appears the 
same either side up. 

This design and others presenting a mass of color usually 
have that mass broken in some way. Designs in red often have 
horizontal lines in blacky Oblique lines in white often run across 
the design. When such lines run through the oblique-angled 
parallelograms (PI. 25, Fig. 5) they are called niikutdasaan 
mikiteweso, "one-on-the-other its scratches." Instead of straight 
lines, broken lines and series of geometrical figures are often 
employed. The lines are often run in such a manner as to divide 



"The baskets designs here given are not all of those used by the Hupa. 
Dr. A. It. Kroeber has in preparation a paper on the basket patterns of the Indians 
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the large figure into smaller ones of the same or of different kind 
(PI. 25, Fig. 4) . The large figures are frequently bordered with 
rows of smaller figures or with continuous or intermittent lines. 



MEASURES. 

The nommnn mnasnrp of value among the Hupa was the 
decorated dentAljuu? sfrel) (PI. 18, Fig. 2) . This money is known 
in the region as allikochik, a word said to be of Yurok origin. 
The Hupa name was nadiyau, but it is now often called miLkyo- 
xait, "what one buys with," to avoid speaking the name of a 
once prominent man now dead who was named Nadiyau. The 
shells are wrapped spirally with fish-skin or snake-skin and 
usually have a tuft of red feathers, probably from the wood- 
pecker's crest. 

The individual shells are measured and their value determined 
by the creases on the left hand. The longest known shells were 
about two and a half inches long. One of them would reach 
from the crease of the last joint of the little finger to the crease 
on the palm opposite the knuckle joint of the same finger. The 
value of such a piece in early days was about $5.00. Shells of 
this length were called dihket. The next smaller shells were 
called kiketukfitxoi, and measured about two and three-eighths 
inches. They were worth about $1.50 each. A shell which was 
one and one-eighth inches long was called tcwolahit and was 
valued at $1.00. The smallest shells were about one and seven- 
eighths inches long and were called xostanhit. Their value was 
from twenty-five cents to fifty cents. Shells smaller than these 
were not rated as money and had no decoration. The length of 
the shells smaller than the first mentioned was determined by 
applying them to the creases of the middle and other fingers of 
the left hand. 

This money was strung on strings which reached from the 
thumb nail to the point of the shoulder. Eleven of the largest 
size filled such a string and was therefore called mSanaLa. Twelve 
shells of the next smaller size composed a string and were called 
moananax. Thirteen shells are called moanatak, and fourteen of 
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the smallest shells, called moanadink, was the largest number 
placed on a string;. These strings are approximately twenty-five 
inches long. This, as it appears, was the least common multiple 
of the individual standard lengths. 

Since all hands and arms are not of the same length it was 
necessary for the man, when he reached his maturity, to establish 
the values of the creases on his hand by comparison with money 
of known length as measured by some one else. He also had a 
set of lines tattooed on the inside of the left forearm. These lines 
indicated the length of five shells of the several standards. The 
measures were subdivided, there being lines for moanaLa long and 
moanaLa short, and so on. This was the principal method of 
estimating the money. The first five on the string were meas- 
ured by holding the tip of the first shell at the thumb nail and 
drawing the string along the arm and noting the tattooed mark 
reached by the butt of the fifth shell. In like manner the last 
and intermediate sets of five were measured. 

This shell money was carried in boxes of elk-horn (PI. 18, 
Pig. 1). They varied considerably in size and length. The 
specimen measured is six and one-quarter inches long and two and 
one-half inches in diameter. The diameter is usually uniform 
throughout the box except that raised rings are left around each 
end. The natural curve of the horn is maintained. An oblong 
slit is made along the inner curve. Through this the porous core 
of the horn is removed, leaving a large cavity to hold the money. 
The opening is generally provided with a thin flat cover of elk- 
horn although specimens offered to collectors usually lack them. 
Holes are sometimes provided in the body of the box to receive 
the ends of the cover which springs into place. A strip of buck- 
skin or fur is wrapped around the box to hold the cover 
secure. Soft fur is sometimes placed in the box to keep the 
shells from rattling about and breaking. A bug, or some herb, is 
also often put in with the money as a charm to attract more. 
The exterior of the box, especially about the ends and the 
opening, is decorated with carvings of geometric figures. Besides 
these boxes, soft fur, usually mole or mink skin, was used to 
wrap the money. Strings were provided for tying the package. 
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Valuable property of any kind could be given in barter but 
the scalps of the pileated woodpecker and the smaller woodpecker 
had a fixed value. The former are now considered to be worth 
a dollar each and the latter ten cents each. 

As redwood is not found on the Trinity, except a few trees 
in one spot, the Hupa import all their canoes from the lower 
Klamath. Some standard of measure of extension is required 
to estimate their size and relative value. The canoes are quite 
uniform in length, being about eighteen feet outside measure, 
but vary in width and depth with the size of the tree from which 
they were made. The older Indians have a series of marks 
tattooed on their legs similar to those on the arms by which money 
is measured. By means of these the height of the canoe is easily 
estimated. The width marked on a paddle handle is ascertained 
by measuring with the extended arms. Nearly all articles were 
manufactured by reference to the tattooed lines or to some part of 
the body as a measure. 



SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 
Matters op Sex and Motherhood. 

The Hupa women, as has been said above, slept in the xonta, 
while the men occupied the taikyuto, or sweat-house. This state- 
ment applied to the married men and women as well as to the 
unmarried. When the weather became warm in early summer 
brush shelters were erected along the river. In these the people 
lived until the cool weather of fall when the hunting season 
began. During the summer only was cohabitation allowed.* 

The prospective mother during the first four months of the 
term "made medicine" for herself t and observed certain things 
regarding the food she took and her manner of taking it. The 
object assigned for these practices is that the child may be small 
but strong at the time of its birth. When the end of the term 

•See Hupa Texts xliL 

This fact has been noted in connection with California Indians before. See 
Adam Johnston in a paper enUtled: The California Indians — Their Manners, 
Customs, and History, published In Schoolcraft, Vol. iv, p. 224. 

+ See Hupa Texts xxx. 
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drew near, the woman carried in her basket, when she went for 
wood, a white stone knife. Sometimes she returned with her 
child instead of the load of wood or in addition to it. If she was 
delivered at home she was taken to the mintc, where the elk-hide 
strap of the burden basket was hnng up for ner to pull upon, and 
a stick was placed between her teeth. She sat during labor. 
Some woman made for her the required medicine.* 

For ten days she and the child remained in the mintc. The 
mother sat or lay over a pit in which heated rocks were covered 
with wet sand. It was thought that the steam assisted in healing 
any injured parts. If the child were a boy she was obliged to 
eat by herself for forty days. She was forbidden meat and 
fresh fish. For a girl baby the term of isolation was fifty days, 
and sixty for a miscarriage. 

Care op Children. 

During the first ten days of the infant's life it was thought 
to be subject to attacks from evil spirits. The fifth day was, 
supposed to be one of especial danger. After the eighth day the 
child was considered fairly safe. To counteract these evils and 
to procure a good fuutre for the child, medicine was made. There 
are three kinds of these medicines; one to make the child grow 
fast, one to make it grow strong, and one to cause it to reach 
old age.t These medicines were made on different days of the 
ten which it spent with the mother in the mintc. Some doctor 
who knew the medicine sought the herb in the mountains, repeated 
before it the long formula which recites the discovery of the 
herb and its remarkable benefit to the first child, and pounded it 
ready for use. The preparation was placed in a basket-pot with 
water and boiled. The child, tied up in the open-work plate, 
kaitel (PI. 21, Fig. 2), was held in the steam and nearly cooked. 
Many children are said to have died during the ten days of medi- 
cine-making. At the end of the ten days a little of the infant's 
hair was cut off and put in the fire. It was thought that the 
divinities on smelling the burning hair became cognizant for the 
first time of the child's existence. 

•S«« Hop* Texts xzxli. 

t Hap* Texts xxxiv, xxxv, and xxxrl. 
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The end of the umbilical cord when it falls away from the 
navel is placed in a buckskin bag and put around the baby's 
neck where it remains for about two years. One of the men 
then takes it to a high windswept point, where he selects a small 
Douglas spruce, splits it from the top down, places the buckskin 
bag in the opening, and ties the" tree together again. The fate 
of this tree is watched and the future of the child judged 
accordingly. The grandmother, if one lives in the house, ties 
a small dentalium shell to the ankle of the baby. This remains 
until the mother's relations with her husband are resumed. 
The mother is taught that ill luck will come to the child if 
t the shell be allowed to remain longer. It is therefore a sign 
to the old people that the law, which separates a nursing mother 
from her husband during the first year, is being kept. 

During the first ten days while the baby is very small it is 
wrapped in a blanket and placed in the basket-plate, kaitel (PI. 21, 
Pig. 2). Afterward it is placed in the basket-cradle (PI. 21, 
Fig. 1). The *pocket at the bottom of this basket receives 
absorbent material. The back of the basket is often lined with 
sweet smelling herbs. The child which is wrapped in a blanket 
is laced in so that the arms are confined. The legs below the 
knee are free to kick about. The child spends most of the time 
in the basket while it is small and is placed in it to sleep and 
travel until it is about three years old. The child is not weaned 
until it desists of its own accord or until another child is 
expected to occupy its place. After receiving its daily bath the 
child's body is kneaded and pulled into the desired shape. 

Children are seldom punished or handled roughly when small. 
They are thought to be above the natural and likely to disappear, 
going to the world of immortals if they are ill used.* The boys 
when quite small were taken in former times to the sweat-house 
to sleep. They are supplied with slings and toy bows and 
arrows when large enough to play with them. They are soon 
able to kill squirrels and birds. They are taught the lore of their 
people by the father and grandfather at night, and by the 
grandmother, the great source of wisdom, by day. The girl soon 
begins to weave little baskets and to tend imaginary babies in 
miniature baby baskets. 

• See Hupa Texts ix. 
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Dawn op Womanhood. 

While yet a mere child the girl begins to show signs of 
approaching womanhood. She is carefully watched until the 
first menses appeared. She is then placed under the care of 
her grandmother or some other female relative. ..For ten days 
she undergoes training by day, a dance being celebrated for her 
at night. She is obliged to get up at early dawn and take a 
bath. She runs a prescribed course down the river, enters the 
water to the waist, stoops and throws water twice over one 
shoulder and then twice over the other, and returns to the 
house on a run. She looks in at the door with her hands 
extended, her palms forward. Then she goes half the distance 
back down the river and bathes again. In a similar manner she 
goes up the river and returns after the bath, and then half the 
distance and bathes again. When the bath is completed, she 
goes for a load of wood. 

During the ten days she is not allowed to look up at the world 
about her nor is she allowed to look any one in the face. She 
wears a dress of many strands of maple bark (PI. 9, Fig. 2). 
These are gathered to a belt at the waist and extend to the 
knee. She is not allowed to drink water for the ten days, and 
is given but one meal in the middle of the day. She is 
careful not to touch her face or hair with her hands. A piece 
of bone or horn is worn suspended from her neck that it 
may be at hand for dressing her hair (PI. 10, Fig. 4). Especial 
care is taken that she does not use improper language or tell 
an untruth. It is believed that she will continue untruthful 
throughout her life if she does. Not all girls are able to endure 
the physical hardships for the entire period of ten days. 

During this time a dance is held each night, beginning with 
the second. It is known as kinaidun tciLwal, "first menses 
stick shaking." The dance is held in the pit of the xonta. The 
girl, covered with a blanket, is placed in the northeast corner. 
Six men sit about the fire facing it. The first one has on the broad 
woodpecker head-dress, called meunasitan. The next has a row 
of sea-lion teeth around his head, with the close-knitted kiseaqot 
(PI. 7, Fig. 2) hanging down his back. These head-dresses 
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alternate around the circle. These men hold in their hands 
curiously shaped flat pieces of wood. The other men wear caps 
of buckskin with large bunches of trimmed feathers at the top. 
Long bands of buckskin, painted in designs and terminating in a 
row of feathers, hang down the back. They carry in their hands 
sticks, five or more feet long and an inch and a half thick. These 
sticks are cut from syringa, Philadelphus Lewisii. The top is 
split down about eighteen inches, making a number of parts 
which are worked down until they have plenty of room to rattle. 
The stick is painted in rings and has a fringe of bark left at 
some point. 

Holding these sticks the men file in and stand in a close circle 
around the fire. The girl stands up but is still covered with the 
blanket. The men sing a song, keeping time with their rattling 
sticks. When they have finished they march out, and the women, 
who have been sitting on the banks about the pit, sing songs of 
their own, tapping the girl with rattle sticks. The men return 
several times at intervals during the night and sing as at first. 
At the dance of the tenth night all the men come in. A blanket 
is held above the girl's head. The men tap this blanket with 
their sticks, singing a special song. When they have finished 
they throw their sticks on the blanket and go out. Then for the 
first time the girl appears. She goes outside. Two women 
stand with abalone shells held above their heads. One stands 
to the south and one to the north. The girl takes a strand of 
the maple bark of which her dress is made and whips her 
shoulders. As she does this she backs away about twenty 
paces. She then runs and jumps up, looking into the shell. 
She is said to look into the celestial world toward the southeast. 
She repeats the performance toward the north, and is said to 
look into heaven to the northeast. After this she goes for the 
final bath, followed by small boys who try to make her look back 
and spoil the good effects of her ten days of hardship.* 

Courtship and Marriage. 

The girl who has passed this period of life is called keUsan, 

"virgin." Her caretakers in former times spared no pains that 

* Some white men have stated that this ceremony has an immoral conclusion, 
but in this they are certainly mistaken. 
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she might remain true to the name until her marriage. She was 
not allowed to be alone with a man either in the house, or out. 
She was told the results of wrongdoing and severely punished by 
beating if she were remiss. Her male relatives killed her assailant 
1 in case of rape. A seducer was obliged to marry his victim. 
Sometimes the girl tried to avoid disgrace by inducing miscar- 
riage, often perishing in the attempt. In that case her betrayer, 
if known, was strangled before the corpse. 

Courtship often extended through a summer and a winter. 
The marriage took place at the beginning of the summer 
season. The father or some other relative of the young man 
visited the male relative of the girl who had the right to dis- 
pose of her. The subject was broached and a sum of money 
was exposed to view. This was left with the girl's guardian 
while the match was being considered. The sum paid varied 
according to the social standing of the parties and the girl's 
attainments. She herself might or might not be consulted. 
After the bargain was completed by the paying of wood- 
pecker scalps and several strings of shell money, varying in 
total value from $30 to $100, great preparations were made 
by both parties. Quantities of presents consisting of dresses, 
weapons, baskets, and food were made ready. When the 
appointed day came the bride was conducted to her husband 
by a band of maids and young men from her village/ They 
made the journey in canoes in which were placed the presents. 
The departure was timed so as to arrive toward night. They had 
a great feast that night. The party remained for two days. The 
young women went with the bride to bring wood and the young 
men accompanied the groom and assisted him in bringing 
sweat-house wood. fOn the third day those who accompanied 
the bride returned, carrying back as many presents bestowed by 
the groom's family as they had brought.* 

If the woman had previously received attentions from a man 
she was not allowed to speak to him after her marriage. If her 
husband was not pleasing, she sat on the smoky side of the fire 
that her tears might be assigned to smoke. She must endure 
until she learned to love her husband. 

•Marriage by purchase is now very reluctantly being abandoned under the 
pressure of the Government. 
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Sometimes the man was poor and unable to pay a large sum 
of treasure for a wife. In this case he might pay half the usual 
sum and go to the home of the bride, where he Berved his father- 
in-law. All offspring of the union belonged to the woman's 
people. 

I A man's standing in the world depended on the amount of 
money which had been paid for his mother at the time of her 
marriage. If the sum were large he was the peer of any in the 
tribe. ' If his mother had been "half bought" he was considered 
as not well raised. It was not expected that he would be a 
discreet and truthful man. A child born without the payment of 
any price was called tintailtcwen, "he was made in the woods." 
He was a social outcast and usually a slave. He was spoken to 
as they spoke to their dogs. No money could be exacted for his 
death or injury. He was not permitted to enter the sacred 
sweat-house. He could marry only with his kind. His children 
would be bad and likely to do wrong. 

A man might send his wife back to her people for sufficient 
cause. Among the causes for separations were stinginess, bad 
temper, and mita Lan, "her mouth big," by which a scold is 
meant. The man received the money he had paid, if there were 
no children. If only one child were living, he might get half of 
his money back. To receive more would leave his child not well 
raised. The woman was obliged to endure whatever fate had 
fallen to her lot. 

Restrictions fob Women. 

As soon as a woman found a menstrual period taking 
place she withdrew to the mintc. She was denied flesh and 
fish. The vegetable food she cooked for herself in her own 
baskets in the mintc. She ate and slept there for ten days, 
or if she could make the proper "medicine," eight days.* This 
"medicine" consisted in making a pool in the sand by the river 
for a bathing place. She repeated a long formula and bathed by 
throwing water on her right shoulder and then on her left, 
repeating it once, and washed her face. This was done on the 
evening of the seventh day. The next morning she made a 

.•Hupa Texts xxxix. 
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cross on her right arm between the shoulder and the elbow with 
a burned acorn. After this she was allowed to return to the 
xonta. For the remaining two days she cooked some of the 
kitast (leached acorn meal) in a separate basket. After she 
dropped in the hot stones she took the basket outside that the 
steam might not render the rest of the family unlucky. A study 
of the formula used by the woman shows that her body is 
considered spoiled. The medicine causes her to receive a new 
body. 

Daily Routine. 

At day-break the woman arose and went to the river for a 
complete bath. She then took the burden basket and brought a 
load of wood for the xonta fire. She was expected to have 
finished her bath before the men were astir. They too were early 
risers. The dawn was looked upon as a maiden. She would say 
of an early riser, "I like that man, I hope he will live to be old. 
He always looks at me." The men always took a swim in the river 
on rising. A light breakfast was eaten by the family in the xonta 
and each went to his day's task. In the afternoon the old men, 
and the religiously inclined young men, took a sweat-bath in the 
taikyu*>, followed by a plunge in the river. After the bath they 
sat in the shelter of the taikyuw and sunned themselves. As they 
sat there they engaged in meditation and prayer. In the evening 
the principal meal was served. The men ate very slowly, looking 
about and talking after each spoonful of soup. The women sat 
in silence with uncovered heads and hidden feet that they might 
show great respect to the men. A basket of water was passed 
after the meal that the men might wash their hands. When they 
were through they retired to the taikyuw, where they spent several 
hours in converse. 



SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. 

A typical family consisted of the man and his sons, the wife 
or wives of the man, the unmarried and half -married daughters, 
the wives of the sons, and the grandchildren. To these may 
be added unmarried or widowed brothers and sisters of the man 
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and his wife. The women of the first generation are all called 
by the same term of relationship by the third generation whether 
they are great annts or grandmothers. So too the old men of 
the family were all called grandfathers. All the children born in 
the same house called each other brothers and sisters whether 
they were children of the same parents or not. In case of the 
death of a mother an unmarried sister was expected to take her 
place, both as the wife of the man and mother of the children. 

The next unit above the family in the social order was the 
village.* These varied greatly in size. Where a man was born 
there he lived and there he died and was buried. On the other 
hand, the women went to other villages when they married and 
usually remained there all their lives. The inhabitants of a 
village were related to each other, for the most part, on the side 
of the males. They had other relatives scattered through different 
villages where their daughters and sisters had married. 

Each village had a head-man who was the richest there. His 
j i , riches consisted in weapons of war and chase, dresses, skins, and 

dance regalia. Besides he had hunting and fishing rights, and 
certain lands where his women might gather acorns and berries. 
The very fact of his wealth gave him the power of a chief and 
maintained him in that power. The men of the village obeyed 
him because from him they received food in time of scarcity. If 
they were involved in any trouble they looked to him to settle 
the dispute with money. As long as they obeyed, whatever he 
had was theirs in time of need. His power descended to his son 
at his death, if his property also so descended. On the other hand 
any one who by industry or extraordinary abilities had acquired 
more property might obtain the dignity and power. 

The villages south of and including Medildin were asso- 
ciated in matters of religion. There was no organization or 
council. The richest man was the leader in matters of the dances, 
and in war, if the division were at war as a unit. All to the 
north of Medildin constituted another division. The head-man 
of the northern division, because of his great wealth, was the 
head-man for the whole lower Trinity river. He was the leader 

• The Hupa are now for the moit part scattered through the valley, the Tillages 
being occupied by the older people only. 
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when the tribe, as a tribe, made war. This power was a result of 
his wealth, and passed with the dissipation of his property after 
the coming of the whites. He was the leader because he could, 
with his wealth, terminate hostilities by settling for all those 
killed by his warriors. There seem to have been no formalities 
in the government of the village or tribe. Formal councils were 
unknown, although the chief might, and often did, take the 
advice of his men in a collected body. 

Disagreements were common among the Hupa. They arose 
more frequently over personal injury or insult than over matters 
relating to property. The personal property was quite limited in 
amount. The canoes alone were likely to stray. The law in case 
of a canoe found cast up on the bank of the river, or rescued as it 
was floating down, was that it became the property of the finder 
subject to right of redemption at its actual value by the former 
owner. 

Personal insult or injury is followed by absolute non-inter- 
course. The Hupa are free in criticising one another to the face, 
but any statement implying crime or disgrace, any disrespect to 
dead relatives, or any expression of a desire for ill luck or death 
is strongly resented. After the first angry encounter the parties 
do not speak to each other. After a time the aggrieved party 
goes to some prominent man, usually the head of the village, and 
puts his case in his hands. This man approaches the other party 
and suggests a settlement. If there is no difference of opinion 
in regard to the facts of the case, the sum of money to be paid is 
fixed by a mutual agreement of the parties concerned effected 
through the intermediary, or is left to him to decide. In any 
case, he is responsible for the payment of the sum which he 
agrees ought to be paid by his client. If there should be a dif- 
ference in regard to facts, witnesses are called and in case of 
contradiction made to confront one another. The go-between 
receives a fee of five or ten dollars for his trouble. 

Personal injury and homicide, intentional or accidental, may 
be settled in this way. After the settlement is accomplished the 
parties must be friends, even if the one has murdered the other's 
brother. Settlement, however, may be refused and life for life 
demanded. In this case the life of the head of the family to which 
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the offended belonged, or that of any member of it, was sought 
without regard to the real perpetrator of the crime. If the fend 
was between villages or tribes, the death of any male member of 
the village or tribe atoned for the injury. This principle was 
applied to the whole white race. If a white man killed an Indian, 
a white man's life was due in return. Wanton killing of Indians 
by the first white men caused many an innocent white man's 
death. This small regard for the mere individual and the great 
regard for the family is a point to be well kept in mind when 
dealing with or studying Indians. 

Accidental injury or the most remote contribution to the 
result is held as much a grievance as if the act were directly com- 
mitted with intention. A child was burned to death in a fire a 
woman had built for heating wash- water out of doors. Although 
the woman was in no way at fault, the life of her son was sought 
as a recompense. 

AMUSEMENTS. 

The Hupa have four games.* One of these very much resembles 
shinny. The contestants are not individuals but social or ethnic 
units. Village is pitted against village, or tribe against tribe. 
The shinny stick (PI. 19, Fig. 3), called miLkitukutc, is about 
three feet long, or more exactly, the length of the leg of the 
player. It has a natural turn at the end. Two round sticks 
about five inches long tied together with a piece of buckskin are 
used for a ball (PI. 19, Pig. 4). They are called yademil. A 
straight course is laid out with a stake at each end. At least 
six players take their places in pairs, two at the middle and two 
at the points half way between the middle and the stakes. The 
pair at the middle have the balls. Those at the other points stand 
facing each other with interlocked sticks. They are said "to tie" 
each other. One of the two at the middle of the course takes the 
two balls in his teeth. Suddenly he drops them and tries to drive 
them toward his goal by catching the buckskin loop on the end 
of his stick. If he succeeds he runs after the balls and tries to 

•Compare "Certain Gambling Games of the Klamath Indiana." George A. 
Dorsey, Amer. Anthropologist, New Series, Vol. ill, pp. 14-27. 
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strike them again before he is overtaken. If he is overtaken the 
next pair of players release one another and start after the balls 
while the first couple wrestle. The third pair take up the game 
if the second couple become involved in a wrestling match. The 
side which succeeds in getting the balls to the stake wins. As 
the game is described as played in former times, it probably 
rivaled modern football in roughness.* 

Another game depends on chance, provided there is no cheat- 
ing. Two players sit facing each other while the other members 
of their respective communities back them with bets, songs, and 
"medicine". This game, called kin (PI. 19, Fig. 1), is played 
with bundles of small sticks made from twigs of a shrub, Holo- 
discus discolor var. ariafolius, kiniits. One of these sticks has 
about an inch of the middle painted black. The dealer shuffles the 
sticks by revolving the bunch held at an angle against the palm. 
Holding the sticks behind his back he divides the bundle into two 
parts, one of which contains the marked stick. His opponent 
indicates by a motion, after clapping his hands, which hand he will 
take. The score is kept with counters. A drum made of a box 
with a cover of leather is usually beaten during the game. This 
drum, the Indians say, is not aboriginal. 

A game used to be played with the vertebrae of salmon strung 
on a string which is tied to the larger end of a pointed stick (PI. 
19, Pig. 5). The trick is to catch the bones on the stick. The 
same game is fonnd in Mendocino county where the vertebrae of 
deer are used instead of those of salmon. 

The woman's game is played on the pavement in front of the 
xonta with four disks of mussel shells (PI. 19, Fig. 2) . Two of 
these are about an inch in diameter and the other two a little 
smaller. The shells are dropped from the hands held palm 
against palm. Two points are counted when all four are down or 
up, and one point when two are up and two are down . The score is 
kept with small sticks, all of which are at first in the pool. They 
must all be won from the pool or from the opponent. 

These games are often played during the days and the nights 
of the celebration of the dances. With these games shooting at 
a mark held a high place as an amusement, t 

• Hop* Texts 11. 

tTbe Hupa make several varieties of cat's cradle. 
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WAR. 

The chief weapon of war was of course the bow and arrow. 
The bow, while considerably shorter than the warrior, had great 
power from its sinew back and its broad limbs. Their arrows are 
hardly to be improved upon. The barbed points of flint and 
obsidian might pass through a body, but could be withdrawn 
from the flesh only with great difficulty. It is not known that 
the Hupa poisoned their arrows, but some of the flint used is said 
to have been very poisonous in itself. A short arrow-like lance 
(PI. 4) was used in hand-to-hand combat and especially to deal a 
blow to a sleeping enemy. The point was a large blade of obsidian 
or flint. The shaft was small and not over three feet long. Similar 
weapons are still carried in the dances. The older men say they 
were formerly used in warfare. They had, besides, the flint knife 
with a short handle about two inches long. They also had slings 
which in the hands of skilled wielders were no doubt effective. 

For defense they made waistcoats of split rods of meadow 
sweet, Holodisms discolor var. ariafolius, placed vertically and 
bound together with a woof of native twine. These breastplates 
were made with great labor, and seem not to have been common. 
They had also coats of elk hide. Sometimes these were double. 
The warrior clad in one dodged the arrows sidewise that the 
arrows might glance off, and not by bobbing up and down as the 
unprotected man did.^A man so protected led the assault with 
great apparent courage, producing panic among the enemy. 
Head-dresses of elk or panther hide were worn * 1 Perhaps they 
gave some protection, but they also exaggerated the height of the 
man and inspired dread. The bunches of long hair were usually 
pinned on top of the head before entering action. 

! Some sort of a dance was held before setting out on an expe- 
dition and at times just before they went into action. This con- 
sisted partly of yelling and a discharge of weapons. A dance 
was also held over the trophies after a victory. Scalps were not 
taken. Some California tribes took the whole head as a trophy, 
but there is no evidence that the Hupa did so. 

• For illustrations of those pieces of armor see Prof. Mason's article In Smith- 
sonian Report, 1886, Part 1, plates vii and xxiv. 
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Medicine making was largely resorted to in warfare as in all 
other serions undertakings of the Hupa. Certain songs were 
believed to pat the enemy into sound slumber when a night 
attack was to be made. LWar parties were no doubt led by the 
brave warriors, but the dispatching of such a party was done by 
the chief man of the village, division, or tribe, for it was only 
by his wealth that settlement could be made and peace established 
again. It is not probable that wars were very frequent. There 
were no cattle or horses to steal. There seems to be no good 
reason for thinking that the Hupa excelled their neighbors in 
war. Stephen Powers' information no doubt came from the 
soldiers and other white people residing in the vicinity.* They 
naturally preferred a worthy foe. Most of the surrounding tribes 
resisted the inroads of the white man more determinedlyTl 



The primitive minds of the Hupa were able to connect the 
death of a man with the wound inflicted by an arrow or a knife 
in the hand of an enemy, but they were unable to account for 
sickness or death when they occurred without violence. The 
effect was often looked upon as the cause. In many cases it was 
thought that some invisible foe had wrought the mischief or that 
some man had used invisible weapons. Pain was looked upon as 
a substance, something which had become lodged in the body 
and must be removed. 

A cold in the head is called xoninkito xoLwe, "his head its 
fluid fights with him." If the cold is on the lungs it is said xos 
x5Lwe, "phlegm fights with him." In both these cases the dis- 
charge, the result of the disorder, is looked upon as the malig- 
nant cause. When the foot becomes swollen they say xoxakit- 
diLwe, " his foot something fights with it." Of heart trouble they 
say xoikyunsaan kitditan, "his heart something eats." In these 
cases the cause is not known, but the conception is that of some- 
thing carrying on warfare. 

• Contention* to North American Ethnology, Vol. Hi, p. 72. 




DISEASES AND THEIR CURES. 



Origin op Disease. 
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Lame back is called kitdindai xoLwe, "kitdindai fights with 
him." Kitdindai is a flake of flint or obsidian seen on the 
mountains. There is a belief that these flakes travel of their own 
accord. The deer are thought to play with them. If one touches 
one of these stones he will be afflicted with a lame back. The name 
for pneumonia is kiLwe xoLwe, "kiLwe fights with him." KiLwe 
are thought to be little beings resembling men. They are 
believed to live in water, especially in lakes and streams in out- 
of-the-way places. Boys are told not to throw stones into the 
water or they will bring this disease upon themselves. Medicine 
is made for little children before they are taken into the moun- 
tains.* If the medicine is not made they say the kiLwe will not 
know the child and will injure him. There are many malignant 
beings which are thought to inhabit remote and wild parts of the 
country. 

A person who throws up green substances or blood is thought 
to have offended the spirit which dwells at the rain rock in Sugar 
Bowl valley. There are many laws which are to be kept lest 
their breaking bring the displeasure of some divinity, and sick- 
ness follow as a punishment. The most dreaded cause of disease 
was and is still thought to be human beings possessed of super- 
natural power. These people are called kitdSfixoi. They are 
thought to possess some material object which gives them this 
evil power. There are several kinds of objects which are said to 
be used. One is said to consist of a rib from a human being 
which has been fashioned into a bow. This is provided with a 
bowstring from the sinews of a human wrist. After repeating 
the prescribed formula the manipulator is thought to shoot a 
mystic arrow which causes death. One who possesses such an 
instrument can turn himself into a bear or a wolf and so pass 
unknown. He is able to run at great speed by pressing the 
instrument to his breast. These people are thought to travel at 
night. They approach the dwelling and allure their victim out- 
side or go in as a guest. It is only necessary that the victim be 
seen or that he reply so that his voice be recognized. When 
camping in the open a man builds a fire, but sits far back in the 
shadow to avoid being seen by one of these people who are 

• Hup» Texts xxxvtl. 
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expected in the most out-of-the-way places. After the burial of 
a victim, the oue who caused the death goes to the grave and 
carries away the clothing and utensils which have been placed on 
the grave. In this way he is thought to get back the power lost 
in inflicting the injury.* 

Owners of these instruments are looked upon as the worst of 
men. They are said to lose all natural affection and to put to 
death members of their families for a paltry sum. They bring 
disease and death upon their families by daily associating and 
eating with them. Those suspected of being kitdofixoi used to 
be tried by the shamans and put to death, if found guilty; or they 
were shot from ambush by some relative of a victim, and the 
burden of proof was thrown upon his relatives when payment 
was demanded for his death. 

Shamans and Medicine-men. 

For the diagnosing and treating of diseases there are profes- 
sional shamans, who practice their art after a season of training. 
There are two classes of these: the dancing doctor, tintatcin- 
wunawa, who determines the disease, its cause, and the steps 
necessary for recovery; and the sucking doctor, kitetau, who 
removes the pain by sucking the part affected. t Besides these 
are many who know medicine formulas, klmautciLtcwe, "medicine 
makers," and give treatment when called upon. 

A candidate who wishes to become a professional shaman 
must spend several months, and sometimes a year, under the 
direction of some old shaman. The candidate is not permitted 
to drink water, and his food is confined to the vegetable king- 
dom, being mostly acorn soup, which supplies the liquid 
absolutely essential. Much bathing is prescribed. At night 
a dance is held in the sweat-house. The candidate dances 
around the fire as many times as possible. This is continued 
until the prospective dance doctor gets the desired clairvoyance, 
or the sucking doctor gets the "pain" in his mouth. During the 
nightly dance the candidate^ makes the motion of catching the 

* Hupa Texts, Til. 

tThe division into classes is not strict. Often the sucking doctor also dance* 
and sings, but there are dancing doctors who never suck. 

Am. A«ch. Kth. 1, 5. 
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pain and putting it into his mouth. Sometimes the desired power 
is long in coming. The candidate goes in that case to a high 
mountain and dances in the rarer air. Tobacco is smoked in 
large quantities. It is said that when the candidate is a woman 
and has become too weak to dance, the husband takes her on 
his back and dances with her. Such a man wins great merit and 
will have extraordinary good luck. 

When the person is ready to practice the first thing is the 
fee. That must be paid in advance. Usually a string of dentalia 
and a deer- skin blanket were given. Now ten dollars in gold is 
sometimes paid. The fee must be returned if the patient dies 
t/ within a year. The dance doctor paints himself and puts on 
feathers. lie dances by the patient, sometimes using a rattle 
made of the hoofs of the deer (PI. 18, Pig. 3). After dancing 
he tells what is the ailment of the patient and to whom he is to 
apply for aid. It is said that in olden times the doctor did not 
report until he had slept. He saw in his dreams the cause of 
the trouble. Now-a-days the doctor pretends to see through the 
patient, or to see the act in the past that brought on the sick- 
ness. They also discover lost articles and give other such 
information. For the cure they sometimes direct that a sucking 
doctor be called in, sometimes they say the services of a certain 
medicine maker are required, and sometimes, but quite rarely, 
advise that a white doctor be consulted. The sucking doctor 
applies his lips to the part affected and sucks with great power 
acquired by practice. After the sucking he vomits, continuing 
to bring up secretions until he produces the required "pain", 
probably in the form of coagulated matter. 
A The herb doctor may know one or many medicine formulas, 
learned from a parent or other relative. These medicines are 
not confined at all to remedies for bodily ailments. There are 
medicines for the mother at childbirth, for the baby, for cross- 
ing the river when it is high, for hunting, for fishing, for 
basket-making, for gambling with each game, for love making, 
in short, to ward off every evil and to win every blessing. In 
all the medicine-making the procedure is the same. The doctor 
searches for the herb or tree without drinking water for the day. 
When the plant is found a formula is repeated. This recounts 
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a case in the first times which was exceedingly serious, the 
search for the medicine, the speedy recovery, the declaration of 
the belief that this misfortune had been suffered that Indians when 
they came to live in the world might have a remedy for similar 
ills, and the statement that whenever this remedy is used the 
originator's deeds shall be spoken of. A prayer for the medicine 
is then addressed to the inventor of the cure. The answer to the 
prayer is repeated by the doctor in another tone of voice. The 
medicine is then applied internally or externally, direct or by 
steaming. In very few cases is the remedy applied in a way 
which could really relieve the ailment. Some herbs of undoubted 
medicinal value are used; but in most cases these are strong- 
scented plants and seem to be used to attract the attention or 
sway the will of the person to' be influenced, whether man or 
spirit. 

The Brush dance is a medicine dance.* It is conducted by 
any one who knows the formula and has been hired by the family 
of the person for whom it is held. This person may have some 
chronic trouble, or be delicate in constitution, or the parents 
may have lost several children previously and wish to safeguard 
their child by the ceremony. 

The doctor conducting this dance might be a man, but at 
present only one old woman knows the medicine, and she there- 
fore is employed. She rises at dawn on the chosen day. She 
goes to the south side of her xonta and makes the usual call 
employed in medicine-making. This consists of a series of 
knocks on the wall and "ha, ha" uttered several times. She 
then goes to the north side of the house and calls again. Then 
she calls on the west side. This she Bays is to give notice to the 
people of the under-world that they must give back the spirit of 
the patient. She paints her face black and makes black stripes 
on her arms at the wrists and below the shoulders, and on her 
legs at her ankles and thighs. She also paints her breast. She 
ties her hair with the best fur ribbons and wears a good dress. 
A virgin accompanies her in her search of the medicine. They 
both refrain from food and water for the day. They find a 
yellow pine, Pinus ponderosa, diltcwag, and take the bark for 

•Hupa Texts xxvi. 
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medicine with which to bathe the patient. A quantity of pitch 
wood from the Douglas spruce. Pvrmdotsuga taxi folia, neskin. is 
secured. This is heated over a fire ceremonially built. The 
woman erects four forked sticks, one at each corner, and lays 
poles in the crotches. On these poles the wood is laid to cook. 
The lire is built after stones have been placed at each of the four 
corners with mfixateexolen on them and a stick of the pitch wood 
running from them to the fire. The long medicine formula is 
repeated. When the wood is sufficiently dry it is nicely arranged 
and tied up. The doctor and the girl remain in the woods until 
night. Then they come to the xonta where the ceremony is to 
be held. Early in the evening the people come together. The 
women and children find a place to observe the dance on the 
banks of earth surrounding the pit of the xonta. The doctor 
pounds the pine bark in a basket-mill and boils it in the basket- 
pot. As she pounds she sings the appointed songs. The child 
lies with its mother by the fire. The doctor stands at the feet 
and the girl at the head. They each take one of the pine sticks, 
light it, and wave it over the child. After doing this for some 
time the doctor takes her place by the fire and repeats prayers 
while burning the incense root. 

The dancers then come in from the outside each having a 
bunch of brush. They take their places in a circle around the 
fire. The leader sings a song in which the others join. The 
dancers lock arms and dance with the right foot, keeping their 
bodies bent toward the fire. As they dance they move slowly 
around toward the right. The bundle of brush is held in front 
of the face. Occasional stops are made to rest. After three 
songs have been sung the brush is laid aside and what the Indians 
call a "light" (quick) song is sung. The dancers in the mean- 
time have made one or more circuits of the room. They then 
march out and a recess is taken. Others or the same ones come 
in for a second dance which differs from the first only in the 
songs. The dancing is kept up until nearly morning. Those 
who wish remain for breakfast. All rest the next day and night. 
On the third day the doctor and girl go again to seek the medi- 
cine and all happens as before except that many more attend the 
dance on that night. To accomodate the spectators the roof and 
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walls of the xonta are removed. The dancers are divided into 
parties who compete with each other in the singing. Those from 
the Medildin division compete with the Takimiidin men and often 
a third band is composed of visitors from the Klamath river. 
Of the women only the keLtsan (virgins) are allowed to dance. 

Toward morning the dancers pnt on the Indian finery consist- 
ing of roll-woodpecker hats, feathers, etc. There seem to be no 
prescribed regalia. Instead of the brush each dancer has a beauti- 
ful quiver of fisher-skin (PI. 4) . This is filled with arrows and a 
highly decorated bow. The quiver, instead of the brush, is held 
in front of the face while dancing. The women wear fine basket- 
hats and shells. One of the dancers steps within the line with a 
whistle made from the leg of a crane (PI. 18, Fig. 4). This he 
holds in his mouth while he dances backward through an arc of 
one hundred and twenty degrees on the inside of the circle of 
dancers. In one of the last dances a young man and his sister, 
who must be a keLtsan, take baskets containing the medicine and 
dance while holding them above their heads. They advance and 
recede from one another in a most graceful manner, passing only 
a third of the distance around the fire inside of the regular line. 

The child is bathed with the medicine and a little is placed in 
its mouth. The doctor has four songs. She sings the last of 
these toward morning as she dances with the medicine held above 
her head. The favorite singers are often encored. The songs 
sometimes contain words of no especial importance. Some of the 
songs are old, while others are improvised for the occasion. The 
dancing continues until sunrise. The visitors and many others 
remain to a feast which is served at the expense of the child's 
father. 

BURIAL CUSTOMS * 

When a Hupa had died a great wailing commenced. It was the 
duty of the nearest male relative to care for the body and to dig the 
grave. This was considered the greatest favor one could do for 
another. The corpse was laid out on a board and tied down. The 

• Many of these custom* are still observed, especially by the more conservative 
of the Hupa. 
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body n-st s with its head always to the south on the back side of the 
fire, opposite the door, the place of honor. The measure of the 
body was taken with a stick cut from the elder. The grave was 
dug near the village, no care being exercised to avoid an older 
grave provided the occupant had been forgotten. A small fire 
was first built beside the chosen place, then the grave-digger 
broke the ground with a stick and threw out the dirt in a basket. 
The grave was made deep enough to bring the surface of the 
ground half way between the knee and the hip of the digger. 
After the grave was dug a little white sand was brought in a 
basket from the river and sprinkled in the grave. The body was 
taken from the house feet first, not through the door, that was 
the passage for living men, but through the wall of the side 
nearest the door where planks were easily removed. The body 
was placed by the graveside to be made ready for the burial. 
The grave-digger washed the face and breast of the corpse and 
then with a sharp stick made a hole through the septum of the 
nose and the lobe of each ear. Two pieces of dentalia were 
inserted in each perforation with the tip of the first thrust into 
the base of the second. The only reason given for this is that it 
was so done at the first burial. 

When the body had been made ready, some one stood at the 
feet and addressed the corpse saying, " Don't be lonesome for 
what you have left. While you were living your time came. 
May it be well with the people where you used to live." This is to 
prevent the ghost's return and consequent misfortune from falling 
again on the family. If the deceased was a husband, the widow 
might step between his legs and thus release herself from her 
marriage vow. Otherwise she was bound for life, and infidelity 
to the dead would bring ill luck. 

The body was lowered to its last resting place with strands of 
grapevine. Three men assisted the grave-digger in this task. 
When the ropes were withdrawn, one of these helpers took 
them, wiped himself with them and passed them to the next; 
the last one gave them to the grave-digger saying, "I give 
it back to you," so freeing himself and his fellows from the 
contamination of having assisted in the burial. In the grave 
with the corpse were put his clothing, weapons, and other 
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property. If he were an important man or well connected, 
large quantities of money and dance regalia were buried with 
him. Everything was first destroyed by breaking. They say 
this was done to prevent grave robbing. When the grave had 
been filled a stone was laid on top at each end and a board laid 
on them. On this board were placed the dishes and utensils 
used in every-day life. Four large burden baskets were placed 
bottom up, one at each corner of the grave. Holes were 
burned in the bottoms of these baskets and stakes driven through 
them. Even before the coming of white people a fence is said to 
have been built for people of note.* In other cases a bundle of 
poles was laid over the grave and tied down to stakes, presumably 
to keep animals from digging into the grave. Now fences are 
built for all. Usually the corner posts and palings are orna- 
mented by cutting the tops into diamond- shaped points and the 
whole is painted. Poles are laid across the grave resting on the 
fence. On these are hung clothes which have been rendered 
useless to the living by tearing them into strips. All these 
objects accompany the spirit to the under- world. There the spirit 
presents the appearance throughout all time of the corpse when 
it was buried, hence the importance of dressing it properly. 

During the whole ceremony loud wailing is indulged in 
not only by the female relatives but by others in attendance. 
The others are not hired, as might be supposed, but take this 
opportunity to wail for their own dead expecting that this fact 
will be reported to them by the departing spirit. 

The grave-digger with all the household retire after the burial 
to the sweat-house, which all enter naked. A priest hired for 
the purpose sits facing a corner post, with his back to the com- 
pany, and begins to repeat the formula of purification over a 
basket of medicine. There are several of these formulas. One 
of themt recites the first death and burial, the fear of the other 
people for the father who had buried his dead, and the father's 
search for medicine which would restore his body. In another! 
the priest calls at place after place for help, beginning at Xaslin- 
din, south of the valley, and mentally pursuing the journey 
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without success until he reaches the ocean at the mouth of the 
Klamath. At each place not only is the cry for help repeated, 
but the reply of the spirit is given in a changed tone of voice. 
At each place an offering of tobacco and powdered incense root, 
Leptotatnia California, is blown from the hand as an offering 
to the divinity. Whichever formula is used the whole journey is 
not completed on the first day. After the formula has been 
intoned in a voice so low and obscure that those in the room are 
unable to distinguish the words and so learn the precious "medi- 
cine," the priest pounds the herb with a stone pestle and boils it 
in water with hot stones from the fire. This fire is ceremonially 
built by the priest. He places sticks of tseLitso, Ceanothus 
integerrimus, from each corner of the fire-place toward the 
center. A little tobacco and incense root are also placed at the 
corners. When the fire has been kindled the sticks and offering 
of tobacco and incense root are placed on it. 

The priest puts the medicine into basket- bowls and applies it 
to the persons to be purified. He puts it on their heads, arms, 
and legs, saying, "This will make your body new, you will 
have good luck again when you hunt or fish or gamble." The 
man who has dug the grave rubs the palms of his hands and the 
soles of his feet because they have handled the corpse and trodden 
on the grave. When this is completed they all go to the river- 
side and wash again with the medicine; then they plunge in and 
bathe in the river. After the bath they dress and go to the 
xonta. The grave-digger has a cane of tseLitso, Ceanothus inte- 
gerrimus, and the incense root in his hand. He builds a fire for 
himself in the xonta and lies by it in silence. He keeps the cane 
by him and the root in his hand. A woman cooks and serves 
the food for him separate from the rest. Each night the man 
goes to the graveside, carrying a bough of Douglas spruce over 
his head that he may not by any chance glance at the sky or at 
any human being thereby contaminating them. At the grave- 
side he kindles a fire from a brand brought from his fire in the 
xonta and watches by the grave. When he returns to the xonta 
to sleep, he puts the cane and the incense root under his head that 
he may not dream of the dead and bring worse luck on his family. 
Early on the next morning medicine is made as on the first day. 
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On the third day none is made, for on that day the first one to do 
this rested. On the fourth day the formula is repeated complete 
from beginning to end. On the fifth and last day the medicine 
is not made in the sweat-house. The grave-digger takes all his 
clothes and the dishes which he has used during the ceremony 
and either hides them in the woods or throws them into the river. 
The coals of the fire are buried. The baskets and utensils used 
by the priest are given to him and he must take them away. All 
assemble at the riverside and are washed with the medicine for 
the last time and take a bath. After this the priest gives each 
medicine made of Osmorrhiza nuda (T), kimafiLukau, "medicine 
fat." This gives them a new stomach, and they can eat venison 
and salmon, which had been forbidden them during the five 
days. The grave-digger can now go among his fellows. He is 
free from his pollution. 

As soon as the burial is completed the nearer relatives cut 
their hair as a sign of mourning. The widow has hers cut quite 
short, and wears it so as long as she lives or until she marries 
again. All the members of the household wear several strands 
of braided grass, Xerophyllum tenaz, around their necks. These 
are never removed. They are worn to prevent the wearer from 
dreaming of the dead. The spirit takes five days for the journey 
to the under- world. During that time it lingers, and on the first 
and fifth day attempts to enter its former home. On those days a 
basket-mill, kiist (PI. 24, Fig. 1), is hung in the doorway to pre- 
vent its entrance. If once it gains admittance it remains and 
causes other deaths. In this case the house is burned. In some 
cases the house is said to be burned as a mark of respect. The 
modern houses are nearly always vacated for a time at least. 

When the burial is over the person may not be referred to in 
the presence of a relative except to make the settlement required 
before a dance. The name of the person cannot be spoken with- 
out offense, even when it is thought of in its common application 
as the name of an animal or object and not as the name of a 
person. A man of some note was called xa, "goose." After his 
death the word was avoided by saying Lekontcditetile, "the one 
that likes salt." This name has established itself as the name of 
Ihe wild goose, the younger people knowing no other. There are 
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several other known examples of such creations. There is a 
story of a time when so many words were tied up by wholesale 
deaths that it was necessary to abrogate the law for the one time 
and take back the discarded words. 

The speaking of the name of a dead relative or any reference 
to the relative was an insult to be avenged, unless settlement was 
made by money in the usual way. If a relative wished to refer 
to the departed there were prescribed phrases to be used. The 
father spoke of "the wind which blows against my breast." The 
son referred to a dead parent by saying, "the one I resemble." 
The phrases were understood by the hearer, who, if he replied, did 
so in guarded language. 

The home of the dead is in the under- world toward the west. 
The trail is broad from much use and leads directly down. Some 
way on the journey is a house at a place called nintselnewan, 
"red earth." A family lives there. Thus far the spirit may go 
when a person is in a trance or a faint and return again. He 
who passes beyond never comes back. From this place a very 
1 dim trail leads to the world of the Kixunai in the sky to the 
southeast. Only the shamans and singers of the dances travel 
that trail. All others without regard to their good or evil deeds 
go on to the under-world. The road leads to a river where there 
is a fish weir with guardian water gods at either end. There is a 
split canoe for the crossing of the spirits. Beyond are the houses 
of the departed. Life in that world is not to be desired. The 
spirits live on dead salmon and other unfit food. They are much 
given to brawls and fights. Dampness and darkness reign there. 
A story is told of one man who did succeed in following a much 
beloved wife, escaping the guarding gods by causing them to 
sleep with powerful medicine. He brought back his wife, but 
she was no longer able to enjoy the world of light. 

RELIGION. 
Deities. 

The chief divinity of the Hupa is called Yimantuwinyai, "The 
one who is lost across the ocean," or Yimankyu winxoi van , "Old 
man over across." Hupa mythology is very inconsistent when 
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taken as a whole, for not only did each village have its own 
versions, but each family had myths which, being seldom told 
outside of the family, came to differ from those told in the same J 
village. One commonly accepted version* states that when the 
world was unshaped and barren of life, smoke appeared on the 
mountains as an indication that something was to transpire. 
Then Yimantuwinyai came into being in the earthen wall back 
of the fire in a xonta which had sprung up to shelter 
him. This happened at a place below Martin's Ferry on the 
Klamath river. When he had grown to manhood in a miracu- 
lously short time, he started to travel over the world. He sought 
other beings and found them at Orleans Bar on the Klamath 
and in the sacred house at the TakimiLdin on the Trinity. They 
had come into spontaneous being as Yimantuwinyai had done. 
These beings were the first of the Klxtinai, over whom Yimantu- 
winyai was chief. 

In his journeys he established riffles in the rivers, and hills 
and mountains or level spots on the land, according to his 
pleasure. In several cases it is told that his reception by the 
maidens guided him in this matter. At some places he was 
rebuffed and in anger took away the favorable places he had 
arranged for a village. 

There was no food for the people, and he went to seek it. 
He found beings who had the deer, the salmon, and the eels held 
in pound for their own use. These he let loose by craft. He 
visited these selfish people and as a guest discovered the hiding 
place of the deer or salmon and, after throwing the keepers off 
their guard, tore away the walls. Again he journeyed, finding 
along the trails blind monsters who had various means of 
ensnaring travelers whom they consumed for food. Yimantu- 
winyai either killed them or transformed them into harmless 
beings. 

It is generally told that he settled after this at Leldin 
(Southfork) where he ruled the Elzunai as chief. t He had 
two wives who had each borne him a child, one a boy and the 
other a girl. After a time he went to the end of the world 
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toward the south. There he became enamored of a beautiful 
maiden. He remained with her and had a son born from her. 
His wives at Leldin became jealous and buried his children alive. 
They came out again and were again buried until they remained in 
the ground. This was the first case of death. Before this time 
people had grown old, but had renewed their youth by sleeping 
in the sweat-house. The people were frightened and fled down 
the river to avoid the contamination. YImantuwinyai came 
back with his latest born in his pocket, punished his jealous 
wives, and followed his people. They refused to let him join 
them, but finally received the son. They departed from the 
mouth of the Klamath across the ocean toward the north. 

Another version* says that smoke appeared on the mountains 
and that the Kixflnai knew the Indians were to come into 
existence. They feared the contamination of mortals and fled. 
YImantuwinyai remained and made another journey, finding 
medicines for men and teaching the proper things for food, etc. 
At last he started to survey the world that he might decide 
whether it would do for men to live one or many lives on earth. 
He feared over-population unless the world proved to be large. 
He had nearly completed the work when he was entrapped by a 
beautiful woman and taken across the ocean to join the Eixfinai, 
where he is still chief. 

Another divinity is called YIdetuwinyai, "The one lost from 
us to the north." There are some of the Hupa who claim he 
is the same as YImantuwinyai. An account of his birth is given 
in a medicine formula. t This is of great interest. The sun and 
the earth alone had existence. The sun sought a wife and found 
none but the earth. She gave birth to twins. One of these 
became the solid ground upon which we live, and the other 
became YIdetuwinyai. After living in this world for some time 
he saw the smoke signal and knew that Indians would soon come 
into being. He was afraid, and poking sticks under his house 
went away with it toward the north. There he is lost from 
mortals. He has ten dances of his own. There is a belief that 
he comes through the valley every evening and collects the dance 
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regalia from the Indian's honses and takes them in his boat to his 
home. In the morning the things return of their own accord. 
If a young man wishes to become rich in dance property he 
makes his prayer to this god. 

Yinukatsisdai, "In the south he lives," is the name of the god 
who controls the vegetable world. The story of his origin* says 
that a virtuous young woman living at Orleans found him as a 
babe in a hollow tree. She kept him carefully guarded in her 
house for a long time. One day when she was gone another 
maiden, who had become curious, entered and found him. She 
became enamored and stole the boy, escaping with him by boat 
down the Klamath. The foster mother climbed a mountain 
near her home and looking toward the west saw the boat near 
Trinidad. She threw a great stone pestle at them. The missile 
missed the mark but became a rock near Big Lagoon. 

Other traditions concerning him say that he made all the trees 
and plants which furnish food for men. In a fit of jealousy he 
is said to have destroyed a large flint rock opposite TakimiLdin 
and changed the fragments into common stone. At one time 
the people were all bad and he caused the ocean to rise and 
drown all the people. He is supposed to spend much time among 
the people, passing unseen. Very good people do sometimes 
catch a glimpse of him. He is said to be the size of a six-year- 
old boy, but has a long beard. He carries a burden basket or a 
large sack on his back. This is filled with acorns and other 
vegetable food. He throws out from his store as much as he 
wishes to grow the next season. If he sees the food being wasted 
he withholds the supply and produces a famine. The crows are 
then said to go to his home in the south and revile him for his 
stinginess. Some say that they throw him out of his house. He 
then gives the food, which has been withheld, in such bountiful 
quantities that acorns are found even under the pines. 

These three gods have their homes beyond the bounds 
of the known world. There are other divinities who dwell 
in some mountain, near some rock, or in the river at some 
riffle. Chief among these are the Tans, the deer-tending 
gods. Each has his definite abode; one lives near Mud Springs, 
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eight miles east of the valley, another has his home on Bald 
Hill, and others on the principal ridges. They tend the deer on 
their special ranges. They are inclined to be stingy and hostile 
to strangers. When they wish they confine the deer inside the 
hills. When one of them sees a campfire on his territory he sends 
messengers to see who it may be and whether they are friends 
or strangers. A spider that comes down on a web and then goes 
back is thought to be the spy of a Tan. Small birds circling 
about are also his servants. To gain his favor, it is customary 
to spend the first night of a hunting expedition singing songs 
and making prayers to him. If he is pleased he will send out 
deer which will stand still to be shot. Should he take a dislike 
to a man, he will not only withhold the game, but he will cause 
the hunter to become lost or even destroy him. He watches care- 
fully to see that the deer he does permit to be killed are properly 
treated. It is believed that the deer's ghost tells his master that 
at such a house he was well treated and that he would like to go 
back again. This good treatment consists in the observance of 
all the many laws concerning the dressing, serving, and eating of 
the deer and also the disposal of the bones. 

FEA8T8. 

South of the main valley in a smaller valley called the Sugar 
Bowl is a famous fishing place for salmon. Here dwell two 
divinities* who watch over the salmon ; a third brother lives at the 
south end of the valley proper. He takes out any salmon which, 
if it had passed up, would have been caught and eaten by a person 
with a "bad body". "Bad persons" are those who have lost rela- 
tives recently, a woman who has suffered miscarriage, a woman 
who has recently given birth to a child, and a woman who within * 
ten days has had her menses. 

It used to be the custom every year for some one of the Med LI - 
din division to go to this fishing place in the spring before anyone 
had caught a salmon and make medicine over the first salmon. 
This was done to secure an abundance of good salmon for the 
year and to so bless food of all kinds that man, bird, and beast 

• Hupa Text* xxvill. 
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might be satisfied with a small quantity. When the salmon has 
been caught a long formula is repeated. This recites the making 
of the first salmon by one of the brothers, a journey with the 
salmon down the river, around the ocean, and back up the river 
to the starting place. It tells of the killing, cooking, and eating 
of the first salmon and sets forth all the laws to be observed in 
connection with fishing and salmon. The priest puts incense 
root in the fire and prays for plenty of salmon. He cuts the 
salmon in a ceremonial manner, cooks it in the fire, and eats it. 
The people of the southern division used to go to the place in 
holiday attire, shooting at marks along the trail as they went. 
When there, they partook of a feast. The priest who makes the 
medicine must go without water for ten days after. He eats food 
prepared by a woman who does nothing else. The meal is eaten 
when the sun reaches a certain mark in the house. If it is not 
eaten at that time it is omitted for the day. The man brings 
sweat-house wood every day. He sleeps with the incense root 
under his head that he may not dream, for whatever he dreams will 
happen. Every night he makes the prayer for plenty of salmon. 



^ Medicine for the first eel* is made at the northern end of the 
valley by some man of the TakimiLdin division. The observances 
are nearly the same as those for salmon. 

At the fishing place in Sugar Bowl valley is a boulder not 
over four feet in diameter and not at all conspicuous. This is 
called by white people the rain-rock. The Hupa call it ml or 
kenuxoitse, "Thunder's Rock." By this rook dwells a spirit who 
sends frost when he is displeased, prolongs the rainy season, and 
brings on drought. When hard frosts or unusual sickness occur 
it is thought some one mourning the loss of a relative has passed 
by on the road above and displeased the mi. Some one of the 
Medildin division who knows the "medicine" gives notice of a 
feast. All are expected to attend, although few do so now-a-days. 
They leave their homes in the morning without breaking their 
fast and collect at the southern end of the valley. Just north 
of Campbell creek above the road they^ouild a fire on a rock. 
On top of the mountain where the wagon road crosses a mining 
ditch they build a second fire. By the rain-rock the last fire is 

•Hupa Texts xxvil. 
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built. The food for the feast is cooked over this fire and all the 
remains of the feast are burned in it. The priest makes a prayer 
for warm winds and gentle rain to melt the frost, while sprinkling 
the rock with water in which incense root has been put.* If 
cessation of undue rain is wished the root is sprinkled on the rock 
dry. The one who has offended is expected to attend and make 
public apology for his wrong-doing in passing near the god's 
dwelling in such unholy condition. 

There are many venerated stones on the east bank of the river 
between Tsewenaldin and TakimiLdin. Some of these stand in 
rows, while others lie scattered about. They are called TcexSl- 
tcwe, "story people." One account says they were placed there 
by the TakimiLdin man who went to the home of the Kixunai 
and established the Jumping Dance and the acorn feast on his 
return. t He placed them there that they might conform to 
the arrangement in the world of the Kixunai. They are to watch 
the acorn feast. When frosts come in the fall some one from 
the TakimiLdin division, a man or a virgin, takes a basket of 
water with incense root and washes all these stones, praying, as 
he does it, that gentle rain may come and that the frost may go 
away. J The Chinese miners made a ditch beside these stones 
and removed some of them. One of these, the Indians say, 
looked like a woman with a baby on her lap. They add that the 
Chinaman bled to death soon after he removed this stone. 

The name of one of the Hupa villages is TakimiLdin, "Place 
of acorn feast." This feast is said to have been established by the 
man of this village who gave the directions for the Jumping Dance. 
It is held in the fall, as soon as the acorns begin to fall freely. 
No one belonging to the TakimiLdin division is allowed to eat 
acorns of the new year's growth until this feast is held. 

While four or six women pound acorns the priest paints his 
arms and face with a coal of the incense root mixed with the 
marrow from the lower bone of the fore-leg of a deer. He puts 
the skin of a mink around his head, takes the sacred pipe from 
its hiding place and puts it in a kaitel (plate of open work) with 
incense root, covers his head with a deer-skin, and goes about 

■ Hupa Texts zxix. 

t Hupa Texts ilx and xxi. 

tBupa Texts xxlii. 
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three hundred yards from the village to the place of the feast on 
the river bank. The assembled people all hide as he passes lest 
they see his face, for he is impersonating Yinukataisdai* The 
women go to the river and prepare the acorn meal in the usual 
manner. The fire for heating the water for the leaching has been 
previously built by the priest. When they are through they 
carry the meal and brands from the fire to priest, who has been 
sitting at the feasting place. The priest receives the brands and 
starts the fire with one stick of madrona and one of tan-bark oak. 
The priest then lays his blanket on the basket-plate and goes to 
the river for the bath. He picks up a few stones and throws 
them in the river, saying: "May as many salmon jump out of 
the river this fall." All the other men do the same and then 
take a bath. The women wash their faces only. When the 
mush is cooked all gather around in a circle, sitting on stones 
which are never removed. The feast, which consists of acorn 
soup and salmon, is then eaten. Whatever remains is burned by 
the priest, who makes a prayer, t asking that everything may 
grow well on the earth which used to grow on it, that birds and 
squirrels may not like the food, and that whoever eats, if only a 
little, may feel satisfied. The stones which were used in cooking 
the acorns are left by the fire until the time of the next feast, 
when the priest puts them on the pile. This pile has been 
accumulating in this way ever since the feast has been held 
there. The heap is now seventeen feet long, six feet wide, and 
twenty- three inches high (PI. 28). The number of stones used 
varies with the amount of mush cooked. The man who served as 
priest for many years thought about fifty were used on an average. 
He spoke also of a burden basketful as near the yearly bulk 
added.t 

DANCE8. 

Besides the three dances mentioned elsewhere there are three 
greater dances. The other dances are held at night for the bene- 
fit of some individual. The three greater dances are held in the 

•Snpra, p. 77. 
tHupa Texts xxii. 

t There is » tradition that the river one time swept the mound away. 
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daytime (except the first part of one) and they are for the benefit 
of the community. The first to be held each year was the xai- 
tcitdilya, "winter dance." It seems to have been celebrated in 
late spring, perhaps at the end of the rainy season. It was last 
held in 1899, and had not been held before for about twelve years. 
For the first ten days the dance is in the xonta nikyao (sacred 
honse) at TakimiLdin. In the afternoon before the dance begins, 
the priest goes with a keLtsan to the mountain opposite TakimiLdin 
and peels bark from the Douglas spruce, Psendotsuga tazifolia. 
He then repeats the formula of the dance.* At dusk they return 
to the village with the bark gathered. Only the well-born mem- 
bers of the tribe are allowed to enter xonta nikyao where the 
dance is held. Wishes made in this house are believed to come 
true. An illegitimate person is thought more likely to make evil 
wishes. The dancers are said to wear no clothing. They form a 
circle about the fire, each holding the one in front by the 
shoulders. Ten songs are sung each night. Toward morning 
during the last five nights of the ceremony, a large block of wood 
is placed in the center of the fire and the bark is placed around it. 
This makes a very hot fire. The dancing becomes a feat of 
endurance. After the dance in the house is completed a dance, 
exactly like the Jumping Dance held at TakimiLdin in the fall, is 
danced at Miskut for ten days.t 

The object of this dance is made plain by the creation mytht 
and by the formula repeated by the priest while gathering the 
bark. The creatiou myth tells of a large cloud appearing to the 
east over TakimiLdin . This was known to be pestilence. Yiman- 
tuwinyai advised that a dance be held. After each dance and 
song they saw that the cloud had gone back a little. After two 
periods of five days it had entirely disappeared. They then went 
to Miskut and danced the Jumping Dance at a place selected by 
YTmantuwinyai. The formula describes this first dance and says 
after each dance, "That sickness is afraid, it goes back." 

The White Deer-skin Dance (PI. 30), xonsiLtcitdilya, "sum- 
mer dance," also called xunkatcitdilya, "along the river dance," is 
held in August or September. The Indians say it was formerly 

• Hupn Texts* xxlv. 
tHupa Texts i. 
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held every year. Until 1897 it had been held for some time 
biennially. It has now been discontinued and may never be 
celebrated again. The dancers set ont from TakimiLdin with 
the dancing stuff in canoes. (See Map.) They go up the river 
to Xowunkut, above and across the river from Medildih. Here 
they dance on the afternoon of their arrival and the next morn- 
ing. They then go by boat to Tsemeta just below the mouth 
of Hostler creek. Here they dance one afternoon and one 
morning. In the afternoon they enter the canoes dressed for the 
dance, and dance the boat dance as they float down, landing 
opposite Miskut. They dance on the shore that evening and the 
next morning, moving down to Tselundiii (near Norton Camp- 
bell's) in the afternoon. They dance here one afternoon and one 
morning and then go up the river, landing across from Tceende- 
qotdin. Gambling is the especial feature at this place. The 
next day they move to the foot of the valley under Bald Hill 
where they dance one evening and one morning. They then leave 
the river and go up Bald Hill to NiUfikalai, "among the black oak 
tops". They dance that afternoon. The next day they stand 
in line facing the southwest and dance the final dance, which is 
witnessed not only by the Indians who have assembled from neigh- 
boring tribes, but by the Klxunai as well, who stop their own 
dance in the world beyond the sea to watch that of mortals* 

For this dance there are three sets of costumes. The singer 
who stands in the center of the line has a head-band called 
yikaxanatiiwil. This is made by arranging rows of hair from 
some animal so that they project up and down from a middle band 
of painted buckskin. An open net of twine (PI. 7, Fig. 1) passes 
over the crown of the head terminating in a row of feathers 
reaching to the shoulders. A feather dart is inserted in the hair 
behind. Many strings of shell beads are worn around the neck. 
Girded about the waist is an apron made of the skins of small 
animals joined together with the tails hanging in front. The 
other dancers in the line have similar head-bands. They wear no 
nets on the back of the head. About the body they wear girded 
a deer-skin robe with the hair turned in. The carriers of the 
sacred obsidian knives have head-dresses consisting of eight or 

• Hup* Text* xv, rvi, and xvii. 
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nine sea-lion tusks attached to a narrow band of buckskin. They 
wear with it the closely knit kiseaqot (PI. 7, Fig. 2) . This is made 
of twine with a bone needle. It is nearly as close as woven cloth. 
A row of triangles is painted through the middle, and borders of 
some small design on the margins. A fringe of feathers forms 
the lower border. It passes over the head from the forehead and 
hangs below the waist behind. On the body they wear the double 
deer-skin robe with the necks joined over the right shoulder. 
Some of these robes are painted with black and red. The dancers 
in the line have deer-skins partially stuffed and mounted on 
poles. Several of the deer-skins are from the white deer 
(albinos) which have been handed down from father to son, 
some for many generations. It is not permitted to sell 
these. They are not considered personal property. On one hand 
they are entailed, and on the other property of the tribe held in 
trust by the individual. One man owns a black deer-skin from 
a deer which he killed not many vears ago. Most of the skins 
employed have some unusual natural markings. They are all 
decorated at the ears, eyes, and throat with woodpecker crests; 
and a flap of buckskin, covered with a pileated woodpecker crest 
and ending in strings of beads, hangs from the mouth. 

When the time comes for the afternoon dance the priest builds 
a fire before the place of dancing. He then prepares the ground 
where the line is to stand, scattering over it the powdered root 
of Leptotania California. He then takes a seat by the fire fac- 
ing the line. The men who are to participate have dressed and 
painted themselves. They then rehearse at one side to be sure 
the song and all else is right. When they are ready they file 
into their places and the dance begins. The singer stands in 
the middle of the line and leads the dance. The rest keep time, 
stamping with the left foot and swaying the body together with 
the pole and deer-skin. Two men march toward each other from 
the opposite ends of the line carrying in their hands the sacred 
red obsidian kuives. They are provided with bone whistles 
which they blow. After they have marched several times making 
the turn always toward the line, two others carry black obsidians 
in the same manner. While the dance is going on the priest sits 
by the fire, now and then putting in the incense root and making 
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prayers for the welfare of the people. When one 9et has com- 
pleted the dance they withdraw. After quite an interval men 
from the other division take their places. During these intervals 
one of the priests*, or some other old man, talks to the people 
telling them of the good old times, of the old laws, and urging 
their observance. They are usually listened to with respect. At 
the last dance of the last day both divisions stand in one long 
line for the finishing of the ceremony. 

The boat dance, which takes place on the fourth day of the 
ceremony, is spectacular in the extreme. Three large canoes are 
placed abreast. A man dressed with the hook head-dress 
assumes a kneeling posture in the bow of each boat. Paddles 
reaching from bow to bow are held by these meu to keep the 
boats abreast each other. Eight or ten men stand behind one 
another in each canoe. One man sits in the stern to steer. 
While the boats are floating down the men flex the knees and 
hips in unison imparting considerable motion to the boat. The 
leaders make peculiar motions with their heads while they lead 
the boat-dance song. This song, either because of its inherent 
nature, or because of its associations, powerfully affects the 
old people. At the landing-place opposite Miskfit the canoes 
approach and recede from the shore ten times before the final 
landing is made. 

During the whole dance all visiting people are entertained 
and feasted. After the final dance on Bald Hill it is said that in 
olden times the Hupa used to withdraw across the canon to the 
ridge on the west and camp for one night that they might 
consume whatever food was left. 

About two weeks after the White Deer-skin Dance, is held 
the Jumping Dancet (Plate 29), tuhktcitdilya, "fall dance." 
This dance was last held in 1901, but on that occasion it was 
not preceded by the White Deer-skin Dance. The dance is 
celebrated at TakimiLdin, near the sweat-house. A high board 
fence is built back of the dancing line. No one is allowed 
to stand behind this fence while the dance is in progress. 
The priest prepares the ground as in the White Deer-skin 



* Each division is represented by a priest, 
t Haps Texts xix, xx, and xxi. 
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Dance by sprinkling powdered incense root, repeating a prayer 
while doing so. The dancers dress by the sacred sweat- honse. 
For this dance the head-dress, meunasitan, is a broad band of 
buckskin on which are sewed many woodpecker scalps. These 
are placed upright in several rows, making a mass of red. The 
lower border of the head-dress consists of a narrow stripe of 
white hair from a deer. There is also a similar stripe above the 
broad red band, and above that one or two rows made with black 
hair. The head-dress terminates on both sides in broad flowing 
ends of buckskin. Feathered darts are placed in the hair behind. 
Many strings of dentalium shells are worn about the neck. The 
double deer-skin blanket is girded about the waist, the upper 
part of the body being naked. The face is usually painted with 
black paint in horizontal bands. A cylindrical basket, about 
eighteen inches long and six inches in diameter, is carried in this 
dance. The ends of this basket are closed, a narrow opening 
being left the whole length of one side. This side has projecting 
ends which terminate in bunches of feathers. Four bands of 
small designs encircle the basket. These baskets hold no sacred 
object as might be imagined, but straw to better preserve the 
shape. 

When the dancers are dressed and painted they rehearse at 
the dressing place to be sure everything is right. They then file 
to their places before the fence where they face the northwest. 
Some large, well-built man usually has the middle place in the 
line and leads the dance. A singer stands on each side of him. 
The ends of the line are occupied by boys. One of the singers 
commences a song, the leader throws up his plumed head, swings 
out and up his basket with his right hand and brings down his 
left foot with a thud. The rest of the line do the same, accom- 
panying the movements by certain vocables. When the first 
singer has finished his song, another sings. When both songs 
are done they all drop off their blankets, lay down their baskets, 
join hands and jump with both feet. This is very vigorous 
exercise. Occasional rests are taken, the dancers backing to the 
fence and sitting on their heels. When they have jumped and 
rested ten times they withdraw. The other division then dresses 
and dances in the very same manner. Often a keLtsan (virgin) 
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dances near the end of the line. She is dressed in the beaded 
buckskin dress. When the men jump she raises herself on 
her toes, but does not rise from the ground. While they are 
resting she stands turned to one side looking modestly to the 
ground. During all the dances the priest sits by a little fire in 
front of the line, often repeating a prescribed prayer.* During 
the intervals of the dance he addresses the spectators in a moral 
and religious strain. 

The final dance of the tenth and last day includes both divi- 
sions. The southern division dresses about two hundred yards 
up river from the dancing place and goes through the dance in 
the regular place before the fence. When the first party is 
through with the dance they swing around, standing back to the 
river, facing the fence, and the northern division takes the 
regular place. Toward the last many others of both divisions 
come into the dance, finding places on the wings of the lines or 
standing between them. The four singers are all singing each 
his own song. Finally the lines begin to move sidewise, still 
dancing, to their respective dressing places. When they arrive 
at the dressing places the dance is over for the year. 

The older men say dances similar to the spring and fall dance; 
that is, one in which jumping was a feature, were held at irregular 
intervals whenever pestilence or some calamity threatened.! 
The dance was sometimes celebrated on Tsetetmilakut, a moun- 
tain near the valley on Supply creek. These dances, while 
social and religious in character, were really " medicines" in the 
wide Indian use of the term. 

Religious Attitude. 

It was not only on these dance occassions that the Hupa's 
religion manifested itself. Every day and all through the day 
he maintained a pious frame of mind. When he awoke in the 
morning he greeted the dawn with a silent prayer that he might 
see many of them. "For," say the old men, "the dawn is like a 
person. The dawn says, 'I hope that man will have long life that 

• Hup» Texts xx. 
t Hupa Text* xiii. 
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I may see him yet many times.' " It was thought right and wise 
to be temperate in eating, for the time of scarcity was sure to 
come. Then the pangs of hunger would not be so great for the 
one who had practiced depriving himself in time of plenty. 
Refraining from water when in quest of medicine was done to 
influence the divinities by self-torture. The old men used fre- 
quently to go at night up to a wind-swept point in the coldest 
weather and stand there naked to make a prayer. Ice sometimes 
forms in the still water near the shores of the Trinity. The men 
used to swim a certain course in the icy water and then lie on 
the frozen shore as long as possible that they might win great 
good luck. 

Not unusual perhaps among primitive people was their rever- 
ence for language. More powerful than any herb were the words 
recited over it before its use. These words are not prayers but 
accounts of a former cure. The repeating of the words has 
power to cure again. It is not necessary for the unclean person 
to go to the ends of the world that he may become pure. It is 
sufficient that the priest tell how one went. The spirit of the 
person follows the words of the priest which he does not even 
comprehend. Equally powerful are evil wishes. To curse a man 
was a serious offence, because the words themselves had power 
to harm. 

The trails were sacred. "Just the same as people," one old 
man said. It was wrong to step out of them without some good 
reason. There were established resting places and places of 
offering along them where a prayer was made. 

It is largely this undercurrent of deep religious feeling that 
makes the life and deeds of the Indian seem so strange to the 
white man. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

This collection of texts is offered primarily as a basis for the 
study of the Hupa language, which seems to differ considerably 
from the other languages of the Athapascan stock in the Pacific 
division. Connected texts furnish the most satisfactory material 
from which to discover the structure of the grammar. Many verb 
forms and peculiar usages are met with in texts which one would 
never discover by questioning. The more delicate shades of 
meaning of individual words are brought out by the aid of texts. 

In presenting the Indian text the usual form has not been 
followed for several reasons. The text has not been punctu- 
ated because it seemed best to leave it in such a form that others 
might construe it as they pleased. The interlinear and free trans- 
lations show the author's interpretation of the original. Con- 
trary to the prevailing custom, hyphens have been used, as it 
seemed of great importance to divide the words into syllables, 
especially in so highly synthetic a language where each syllable 
has considerable individuality. The usual method of employing 
diaereses to separate vowels not forming diphthongs interferes 
with diacritical marks, and leaves the affiliation of the consonants 
unindicated. The syllabication has been determined from a 
native speaker of the language in almost every instance. 

Great confusion between quantity and quality of vowel sounds 
exists not only in English, but in German, French, and other 
continental languages as well. Length of time has been con- 
founded with closeness of quality and shortness of time with 
openness of quality. The result has been that, with few excep- 
tions, those who have recorded Indian languages have intended 
to mark the quantity, but they have really indicated only the 
quality of the vowel. 

In the following texts the main effort has been to represent 
properly the quality of the sounds. The vowel u with the macron, 
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for instance, indicates the vowel which stands at the extreme 
of the vowel scale next to the semi-vowel w. It may be either 
long or short in quantity (the time occupied in speaking). 
The quantity has not been marked, partly because of the difficulty 
in determining duration by ear, and partly for lack of available 
characters. There seems to be no justification for considering 
all vowel sounds as falling into two divisions of length. To 
represent all shades of length is clearly impossible. In the Hupa 
language at least, the length of time spent in uttering the conso- 
nants, as well as the quantity of the vowels, is of some importance 
in determining the weight of the syllable. Notwithstanding 
these difficulties some attempt would have been made to represent 
a phase of speech so evidently important as that of time, had not 
means been at hand for a more perfect determination. By means 
of the Rousselot apparatus it is possible to determine within a 
few thousandths of a second, the time occupied by either a vowel 
or a consonant. About four thousand Hupa words have already 
been recorded with this apparatus. 

No attempt has been made to mark the relative pitch of the 
vowels in the texts of Indian languages so far published. The 
Rousselot machine reveals the pitch much more precisely than it 
can be fixed by ear. 

The stress accent would have been marked had it existed as a 
fixed accent. Words of two syllables are often evenly stressed. 
Longer words usually have every second syllable stressed, but 
they are heard with the principal accent now here and now there. 
These matters of quantity, pitch, and stress are to be considered 
in a paper on the phonology of the Hupa language. A detailed 
study of the morphology, based on these texts, has furnished 
material for a paper now being prepared for publication. 

The subject matter of these texts has been arranged in three 
divisions. First have been given a number of myths and tales. 
The first myth is evidently a composite. It is the nearest 
approach to a creation mvth to be found among the Hupa. 
Several of the texts in this first division deal with important 
personages in Hupa mythology and are deemed by them to be 
worthy of serious consideration. Others are tales evidently 
intended to teach a moral. Number ix was no doubt told to 
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young mothers that they might treat their children more kindly. 
The texts relating to the dances and feasts, which form the 
second part, were secured that it might be known what the Hupa 
himself thinks of the origins and purposes of his great religious 
ceremonies. The last portion of the collection consists of what 
may be called formulas for want of a better name. In their 
particular form they are perhaps peculiar to this culture area. 
These formulas may be thought to exert their power in one or all 
of three ways. The spirit of the recitor may be viewed as under- 
going the journey and hardships undergone by the originator of 
the medicine and in a vicarious manner meriting favor; the 
good- will of the originator of the medicine may be aroused by the 
recital of his deeds; or the very words themselves may be thought 
to have the power of self-fulfillment. 

Most of the texts here given were collected during two visits to 
the Hupa in the summer and fall of 1901. A few were obtained 
in the summer of 1902, aud still others were added in October 
of the same year. The texts were taken down from the lips of 
the narrator in the presence of an interpreter who made sure that 
all was recorded in proper order. Interlinear translations were 
made with the aid of the interpreter. The words occurring in the 
text have since been carefully studied by comparing them with 
the same words occurring elsewhere in the texts. Especial study 
has been made of the verbs, as many forms as possible having 
been secured by questioning. No changes have been made in the 
texts in editing, except where errors of the ear or hand were 
evident. 

Oscar Brown served as interpreter for the texts recorded in 
the summer of 1901. These were revised by the aid of his 
brother, Samuel Brown, who served as interpreter in recording 
most of the remaining texts. James Marshall assisted with many 
of the texts, especially those recorded from his wife, Mary 
Marshall. Miss Ada C. Baldwin (Mrs. David Masten) was able to 
give especially valuable help because of her knowledge of English. 
Julius Marshall has in many cases suggested correct renderings 
for the Indian words. To these Hupa thanks are due for their 
patience and interest in this most difficult task of preserving the 
language and lore of their people. 
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KEY TO THE SOUNDS REPRESENTED BY THE 
CHARACTERS USED. 

a as in father. 

a nearly of the same quality, but of longer duration. It is used 
as a matter of convenience to distinguish a few words 
from others nearly like them. 

ai as in aisle. 

e as in net. 

e as in they but lacking the vanish, 
ei the sound of e followed by a vanish, 
i as in pin. 
I as in pique, 
o as in note. 

0 a more open sound than the last, nearly as in on. 

01 as in boil, 
u as in rule. 

u nearly as in but, a little nearer to a. 

* a faint sound like the last. Sometimes it is entirely wanting, 
y as in yes. 
w as in will. 

w an unvoiced w which occurs frequently at the end of syllables. 

When it follows vowels other than 5 or u it is preceded by 

a glide and is accordingly written uu>. 
hir the preceding in the initial position. It has nearly the sound 

of wh in who. 
1 as in let. 

l an unvoiced sound made with the tip of the tongue against the 
teeth, the breath being allowed to escape rather freely at 
one side of the tongue. 

L nearly like the preceding, but the sides of the tongue are held 
more firmly against the back teeth, resulting in a harsher 
sound often beginning with a slight explosion. Some 
speakers place! the tip of the tongue in the alveolar 
position. 
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m as in English. 

n usually as in English, but sometimes very short, 
n as ng in sing. 

h as in English but somewhat stronger, 
x has the sound of jota in Spanish, 
s as in sit. 

z the corresponding voiced continuant; only after d and rare, 
c as sh in shall. It seldom occurs except after t. 
d is spoken with the tongue on the teeth, 
t an easily recognized, somewhat aspirated surd in the position 
of d. 

t an unaspirated surd which is distinguished from d with 
difficulty. 

k, ky a surd stop having the contact on the posterior third of the 
hard palate. Except before e, e, i, and I a glide is 
noticeable and has been written as y. 

g, gy the sonant of the preceding, occurs rarely. 

k when written before a back vowel (a, o, 5, u, u) without 
a following y, stands for a surd nearly in the posi- 
tion of c in come, but the contact is very firm. The 
resulting sound is very harsh and quite unlike the 
English sound. 

q is a velar surd occurring only before back vowels. 

tc as ch in church. 

dj the corresponding voiced sound equivalent to j or soft g in 
English. 
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MYTHS AND TALES. 



I. 

YImantuwinyai. — Creator and Culture Hero* 

tco-xol-tcwe-din e-nan na-teL-ditc-tcwen kit-du-wil-lik-kan 
Myth-place it was he grew. Inner house wall 

2 me-neuk tcis-lan miL kyii-win-dil hai-ya-miL-un hai Lit 

behind he was born, then there was a And that smoke 

ringing noise. 

xon na-tse teL-tewen no-nai-niL-kit hai xou e-nan kiL-kit-de ya- 
him before grew settled. That fire was Rotten pieces 

there, of wood 

4 wiL-kas hai-yaL hai xo-la me na-nal-dit-tsit-din xou wes-kas 

he threw And his in where it fell fire lay. 

up. hand 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut xo-kai na-te.L-ditc-tcwen kl-xun-nai a-tin- 

And then after grew Kixunai every- 

him 

6 din nin-nis-an mefik me-la do-nu-hwon na-nan-deL hai-ya-miL 

where world over. Some of bad became. And 

them 

do-teu-wes-yo hai a-tcon-des-ne kyu-vri-yul do-xos-le d5-he-teL- 
he did not like that, he thought. Food was not. It had not 

8 tcwen La kl-xun-nai a-tin yon-tan hai kyii-wl-yfil-ue-en kiL-La- 
grown. One Kixunai all kept that food used o be. Deer used 

xun-ne-en a-tin mite-tcin-a uo-na-nin-tse hai-yaL hai do-tcu-wes- 
to be all in front of he shut a door. And that he did not 

10 yo hai-yaL hai wun tcit-tes-yai tcfik-qal ded nin-nis-an ne-djox 

like. And that for he started walking. ThiB world in the 

middle 

tein-nes-dai hai-yaL deox na-ten-in-hit un-kya is-de-au na-da-a 
he sat down. And this way when he looked he saw madrona standing. 

12 hai-yaL hai mis-sits wun-do-wiL-tcut deuk ai-kin-te kiL-La-xfin 

And its bark he took , so long deer 

me-neftk-nin-dik me-kin-te xon-na-we ye-teu-win-tan hai hai- 
its back strap the length of. His quivert he put in that. And 

♦Told at Hupa, June, 1901, by Emma Lewis, wife of William Lewis, a 
woman about fifty -five years of age, a native of Tsewenaldin (Senalton 
village) . It seems that no other Hupa knows this myth in its connected form. 

t Xon-na-we is a receptacle for the bow and arrowB, which can be closed. 
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yai. kfit tcit-tes-yai xo-wfin tcin-nin-ya-yei hai kl-xfin-nai hai 

he started To him he came, that klxunai who 
oat. 

kyn-wl-yfil kiL-La-xfin mitc-tcin-a no-na-wiL-dits-tse xo-tcin 2 
food deer in front of had a door shut. To him 

ye-tcu-win-yai dS-sa-a tcu-win-da iniL a-din-na-we* me-tcin na-na- 

he went in. A little he stayed then his quiver in he 
while 

kis-le hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin tce-nin-tan hai i8-de-au sits kyots sil- 4 

felt. And then he took out that uiadrona bark. Sinew it 

len-ne-xo-lfin hai-ya-miL-fin a-tcon-des-ne hai-yo kl-xfin-nai 
had become. And he thought that klxunai 

a-tcon-des-ne hai-yo xo-da-fin kfin teL-tcwen kiL-La-xfin hai-ya- 6 
thought, "There I see too has grown deer." And 

hit-djit-fin a-x5L-tcit-den-ne kiL-La-xfin tse-me-de-tcwiii niL- 
then he said to him, "Venison I feel hungry for; dry 

tsai do-me-duw-tcwin yl-man-tu-wiii-yai an hai-ya-raiL-fin tcit- 8 
meat I do not want," Ylmantuwifiyai said And 

it. 

tes-yai hai kl-xfin-nai hai kiL-La-xfin mfix-xa tcit-tes-yai hai-ya- 

went that klxunai. That deer after he went. And 

hit-djit-fin tc5-xot-dit-teL-en hai xon-naL na-te-tse-yei nin- 10 

then he watched along that Before he opened 

one. him the door. 

nis-an me hai-ya de-me na-kyu-wil-wel da-fin-hire-e do-kit-tl-yauto 

Moun- in there in he kept them Nowhere they went out 

tain shut up. to feed. 

hai-ya-raiL-fin kfit tcoL-tsit da-na-du-wil-Lat na xon-ta-tcin 12 

And he found He ran back back to the house, 

out. 

hai-yaL-fin a-din-na-we tce-na-nin-tan xon-ta kfit da-na-win-tan 
And his quiver he took out. House on he put it down. 

hai-yaL-fin kin-nin-en hai kl-xfin-nai kiL-La-xfin hai-yaL-fin 14 
And brought it that klxunai, the deer. And 

a-den-ne ke nauto-met y!-man-tu-win-yai an kei-yfin-te kiL-La-xfin 

he said, "Let me Ylmantflwinyai said " I am going venison." 
swim." to eat 

tce-nin-yai na-na-win-tan hai xon-na-we hai-ya-hit-djit-fih 16 

He went out. He took down his quiver. And then 

na-tes-dl-yai hai-ya tcin-nin-ya-yei-hit hai na-te-tse-din hai-ya 
he went back. There when he had come the to door then 

djit-fin a-din-na-we me-tcin na-teii-en teL-tcwen-xo-lan hai 18 
his quiver into he looked. Had grown he saw that 

* Compare xon-na-we above which has the usual possessive; a-din- 
na-we has the reflexive possessive. 

t A bath was taken by the Hupa before all feasts. 
Am. Akch. Eth. i, 7. 
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miL kit-tl-yauif teis-tcwin-te xoL-tcwiL-ta-fdn-nas-mate* hai-yaL- 
with them he w« going wild ginger. And 

to scatter to cause 

2 dn hai na-te-tse-din nd-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit-dii La-ai-ux tce- 

that at the door he pat. And then at once they 

kin-niu-yan ded mdk-ka yi-na-tciii kit-ti-yaui* hai-ya-miL hai 

came out. This on from the they came. And the 

south 

4 kl-xdn-nai x5 mdk-ka kit-te-hwil hai-ya-miL-dii a-tin-din kit- 

klxunai in vain after called along. And everywhere they 

te-yan-nei hai ki-xdn-nai na-nan-deL-ta hai yu-win-yan-nei hai 

fed about. The klxunai had become they ate those 

places 

6 kiL-La-xdn hai-ya-miL-dii na-in-dl-ya-yei tco-xol-tewe-dih hai- 
deer. And he came back to Myth -place. 

ya-miL-dii mit-diL-wa d5-ya-iL-tsan Lok ki-ye do-xos-le kl-ye 

And in turn they did salmon. Again there were Again 

not see none. 

8 lu-wuu xa-a-it-yau yi-raan-ne-yT-ndk hai-ya-miL-dn ki-ye xo-tcin 

one of did that, across to the south. And again toward 

them her 

tcit-te8-yai tsdm-mes-Lon hai a-fen hai xo-tcin tcit-tes-yai 
he went. A woman who did it. Her toward he went. 

10 hai-yaL-un hai xo-wdii tcin-nid-ya-yei hai-ya-miL-dn lin-xo-wil- 
And to her he arrived. And he addressed 

en hirac-tce miL hai-yaL-dfi xwa-iL-kit Lok xun-nai hai-ya 

her "my niece" with. And she gave salmon fresh. There 

him to eat 

12 xoL-xwel-weL hai-ya-miL-un La yis-xan miL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne 

he stayed And one day after he said to her, 

over night. 

is-do Luir-xan kei-ydn hai-ya-miL-un mdx-xa tcit-tes-ya-yei 
" I wish eels I might eat." And after them she went. 

14 hai-yaL-un tco-xot-dit-teL-en da-tcin-nes-dai un-kya hai-ya-miL-dn 
And he watched her along. She fished he saw. And 

da-na-du-wil-Lat xon-ta-tcin hai-ya-miL-dii tai-kyuur ye-na-wit- 
he ran back to the house. And sweathouse he went 

16 yai hai-ya-hit-djit-dii xa-is-lai hai Luw-xan hai-yaL-dn kit-te-fats 

in. And then she those eels. And she dressed 

brought up 

hai Luw-xan hai-ya-hit-djit-dii a-xoL-tcit-den-ne ye-ndn-daui/ 1 

those eels. And then she said to him, "Come in." 

18 hai-ya-hit-djit-dii ye-na-wit-yai hai-ya-hit-djit-dn kyu-win-yan 

And then he went in. And then he went to 
eating 

* w Wet- place -round -leaves." Asarum caudatum Lindl. 
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Liitr-xan hai-yaL ki-ye Lok me-du-win-tcwen na-din xwel-weL 
eels. And again salmon he was hungry for. Twice he had spent 

the night 

mix. me-du-win-tcwen Lok hai-yaL-un hai ki-ye xa-is-ten 

after, he was hungry for salmon. And that again she 

brought up. 

hai-yaL-fm a-tcon-des-ne neiL-in-te ded hai-ya-miL-un a-tcon- 
And he thought, "I am going this And he 

to see time." 

des-ne ke-nutr-iii hai-yaL-un tcin-neL-en da-kyu-we-wit-tan 

thought, ■ Let me And he saw fishing boards 

look." 

tan-eL hai-yaL-un ki-xak un-te ke-na-nin-a hai-ya-miL-fin hai 

sticking And nets many were And those 

out. leaning up. 

ta-din-dil mik-ki-xak-ka ta un-kya ke-ya-nin-eL hai-yaL-un 

surf fish their nets too he saw leaning up. And 

xon-ta-din xa-na-is-di-yai hai-yaL-un ta-din-dil me-du-win-tcwen 

to the house he came back up. And surf fish be was hungry for. 

hai-yaL-un ki-ye xot-da-win-ya-yei hai-yaL ki-ye hai tco-xdt-dit- 
And again she went down. And again her he watched 

teL-en hai-ya-hit-djit-un xa-is-xun-hit xwa ke-wiL-na kin-t4k-kai 
along. And then when she had for she cooked sticks 



brought 



them up 

xwa tcis-tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit-un tcoL-tsit hai da-xwed-duk 10 

for she did it. And then he found what 
him out 

a-win-nu hai-ya-hit-djit-un mil-i-mil tcis-tcwen xoL-te-il-lit 

one should And then a flute he made. He smoked 

do. himself. 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai xoL-no-il-lit miL tcit-de-iL-ne mil-i-mil 12 

And when that was done then he played on the flute. 

smoking 
with him 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai mil-i-mil aL-tcit-den-ne hwa-na-na-wit- 

And then that flute he talked to in the 

daL-din hai-yaL-un a-xoL-tcit-den-ne do-ne-ne hai-de tce-nei-yai 14 
evening. And he told it, "Let it play this, I have 



miL htrit-La-din hai-ya-miL-un kut xa-a-di-yau hai-ya-miL-un 
after behind me." And it did that. And 

xon hai-ya-tcin tcit-tes-yai hai-ya-miL a-tin-din tcin-neL-en yeu 16 
him- to that went. And everyplace he looked. Way 

self place off 

en mil-i-mil din-ne tai-kyutr-din hai-ya-miL-un tcin-neL-en hai 
it flute playing in sweathouse. And he looked where 
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kit-din-hwe-teL-din hai-un La-a-xo mitc-tco-wiL-te hai-ya-miL-un 

he would dig out. Then one place would be easy And 

he saw. 

2 xa-na-is-dl-yai xon-ta-din hai-yaL-ufi kin dim-min tcis-tcwen 

he came back up to the houae. And stick sharp he made. 

hai-ya-miL-un kl-ye aL-tcit-den-ne do-ne-ne aL-tcit-den-ne hai 
And again he told it. "Let it play," he told it, "that 

4 rail-i-mil xon-na-we tce-na-nin-tan xon-ta kfit da-na-win-tan 
flute". His quiver he took out. Houae on he put it. 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un du-win-ne hai mil-i-mil hai-ya-hit-djit-un 
And then played that flute. And then 

6 tcit-tes-yai hai-ya tcin-nin-ya-yei hai Lok na-diL-din hai-de 
he started. There he arrived where salmon lived. Those 

teu na-lu min-Lan-ne hai-ya na-dil hai munk me hai-yaL-uh 

under which all there were that lake in. And 

water live, living 

8 kit-te-hire La Lo-tae na-da-ai mik-kya-tcin hai-yaL-un tce-kin-nin- 

he began one rush standing away from it. And he finished 

to dig 

hire-ei hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut tce-kin-nin-htre hit-djit hai Lo-tae 

digging. And when he had finished then the rush 

digging 

10 hai xa-win-an hai-ya-hit-djit La-ai-ux na-te-dit-tse-yei hai 
that he took out. And then at once he opened it. The 

ta-nan La-ai-ux kit-te-yow no-nat nin-nis-an min-na na-kis- 
water at once flowed out. Us around, the world around it flowed 

12 yow-hirei hai-ya-hit-djit-un xon-ta-din xa-na-is-di-yai xon- 
in a circle. And then to the house he came back up. His 

na-we hwa-ne ya-na- win-tan min-non-a-din na-teL-dit-daute hai 
quiver only he picked up. Along Bide he ran, 

14 da-xwed-duk yu-wiii-yun-te hai tsum-mes-Lon xo muk-ka tcit- 
how are they going That woman in after them ran 

to eat them. vain 

teL-dauw? hai xo-lo-ka-ne-en wut-te wut-te htril-lu-ka Lok 
along, those her salmon " Wftte, wflte, my Salmon 

salmon. 



to be. salmon." 

16 kutc-htco* un hai a-den-ne hai-un hai xo-lo-ka-ne-en yl-man-tu- 

its grand- it that said. And her salmon Ylman tu- 

rn other was used to be 

win-yai na-wit-dal-lit un-kya kut ya-te-yun-xo-lun ni-yuh-kiL-uL 

wifiyai when he was saw already they had eaten. They were cut - 
coming along ting 

18 dn-kya hai Luw-xan hai-yaL a-den-ne deuk ye doh a-le-ne 
he saw the eela. And he said, "This in- you must 

do it." 



'LOk kutc-hicO is the name given to some bird which lives 
and makes a cry which sounds to the Hupa ear like wut-te. 
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hai-yai>fin kit-te-fats tseL-kai miL hai-ya-miL La-a-xo na-in- 

And he cat them white with. And one place he 



dl-yai ta-din-dil un-kya ta-des-deL-xo-lufi ni-yun-kiL-uL 

back surf fish he saw had come ashore. They were cutting 

them. 

hai-ya-miL a-den-ne deuk ye don a-le-ne hai-yaL L5 kut tcit-te- 

And he said, "This in- do it." And the on he 

way stead grass scattered 

te-meL deuk oL-tsai-ne hai-ya-miL-un na-in-di-ya-yei tco-x51- 
them. "This dry them." And he got back to Myth - 



tcwe-din hai-ya-miL-un hai Lok kutc-htco dea-xo-ta muk-ka 
place. And that salmon its grand- thiB place after them 

mother 

tcin-nin-ya-yei hai-un ded xat tcin-nin-nauir-hwei tcwo-la 6 
came. And now yet she comes. Fifth 

min-nin* miL tcin-ne-in-nauur hai-ya-hit-djit-un yo-yl-duk-a kai 
month in she always comes. And then Klamath along 

ye-tcu-win-yait hai-ya-miL-un niL-tcwin-a-ka-din tcin-nin-yai 8 
he went up. And at Orleans Bar he arrived. 

hai-yaL-un hai-ya niL-tcwin-a-ka-din uax tsum-mes-Lon teL-tcwen 
And there at Orleans Bar two women grew. 

do-tce-in-dil hai-yaL-un a-tcon-des-ne is-do da-xo-hwe-e-kai-he 10 

They never And he thought, " I wish somehow 

went out. 

auw-dl-ya hai-yaL-un hai-ya kin ya-win-tan hai-yaL-un a-tcon- 

I might And there stick he picked up. And he 

manage it." 

des-ne is-do me-dil sil-lin hai-de hai-yaL-un me-dil sil-len 12 

thought, " I wish canoe would this." And canoe it 



hai-yaL-un a-tcon-des-ne is-do munk win-xa dik-gyun hai-yaL-un 
And he thought, "I wish a lake lay here." And 

hai me-dil te-tcii-win-tan mitc-dje-e-dint a-na-dis-tcwen hit-djit 14 
that canoe he put in the A baby he made himself. Then 



me tcin-nes-dai hai-yaL-un Lax min-ne-gits yis-xan miL hai 
in it he sat. And just a little daylight then the 

tsum-mes-Lon tcu-wit-dil hai-yaL ya-xoL-tsan hai-ya hai-yaL-un 16 
women came along. And they saw him there. And 

wun-na-is-deL ya-iL-kim-min hai me-dil mitc-dje-e-din me yan-ai 
they started to catch that canoe baby in sitting. 

•"Its face." 

t Literally "he went in"; said probably because of the canon, 
fits mind lacking." 
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hai-ya-hit-djit-tin teu miL Le-na-nin-deL-ei xoi-kya-tcin ye te- 
Andthen In the with they went Prom there it 

water it clear round. them 

2 it-tuw hai yei-il-luu? miL kilt xat ya-h>kit-te miL kit-difi-kil-ei 

always the waves began when. Just as they were then it broke out. 
floated going to 

catch it, 

hai-yaL hai tcu-wit-diL-ne-en na-del-tee do-he-ya-iL-kit hai me-dil 

And where they used to they stayed. They did not that canoe, 
go about catch 

4 mitc-dje-e-din me yan-ai hai-yaL- fin tcit-tes-yai yi-man-tu-win-yai 
baby in sitting. And he went on Ylmantflwinyai. 

yl-dflk tcit-tes-yai tse-nfln-sin-din tcin-nin-yai hai-ya to-din nax 

East he went. Somes Bar he came to. There at the two 

river 

6 tsfim-mes-Lon teL-tcwen hai-yaL hai-ya kfin-tcu-wil-tcwil a-dis- 
women grew. And there a young man he made 

tcwen hai-yaL hai-ya no-le tcis-tcwen hai-yaL-fin a-tcon-des-ne 
himself. And there a dam he made. And he thought 

8 meu tin nu-win-a-te hai no-le meu hai-ya tsum-mes-Lon wfln 
under road will be that dam under. Those women for 
it 

a-tcil-lan tce-in-diL-mifi me-dil-itc xo te-tcu-win-tan mit-<an-tcin- 

he did it them to come A small in he put in on the back 

out for. boat vain the water 

10 tcin hai-yaL-fin d5-he-tce-nin-deL hai tsum-mes-Lon hai-yaL-fin 
side. And did not come out those women. And 

hai wun da-an-na-tcil-lau hai n5-le-ne-en hai do-tce-nin-deL 

that for he tore down that dam used they did not come out 

to be, 

12 wtin hai-yaL-un in-ta na-wit-yai hai-ya-hit-djit niL-tcwin-ka-din 
because. And back he turned. And then Orleans Bar 

yi-da-tcifi tce-na-in-di-yai hai-ya nn-kya tseL-kai tciL-tcwe 
from the east he came out again. There he saw white stone some one 

knife making. 

W hai-yaL- (in hai xo-wfin ya-nin-yai a-x5L-tcit-den-ne da-xwe-fin 
W And to them he went. He said to him, "What 

a-la-te hei-yfin ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne yo un xo-mit min-no kyii-wit- 

are you "Yes," they said to him, "that is her open we are 

going the belly 

to dot" one 

16 dit-tat8-te hai-yaL-fin a-den-ne don-ka-tsit hai-yaL-fin wfin xoik- 
goingto And he said, "Hold on." And about his 

cut." it 

kyfin nafi-ya hai da-xwed-dfik is-lfin-te hai-yaL-fin a-tcon-des-ne 

birth 

should be. 
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xo-tsin-duk-kan* kfit sil-lin-te hai-yaL-un wun xoik-kyfln 
"Shin on it will be." And about it his mind 

na-nan-ya hai-yaL-un xon-na-we me-tcin na-ten-en nn-kya te-mil 2 

studied And his quiver into he looked. He saw net- 

again. Back 

teL-tcwin-x5-luii hai-yaL-un hai a-tcon-des-ne hai tsum-mes-Lon 

had grown. And "That" he thought, "that woman 

mei-te hai-yuk-ke is-lun-te tcon-des-ne hai-ya-hit-djit-un na-tes- 4 
will That way birth will he thought. And then he went 

belong to. be given," 

di-yai na-in-di-ya-yei hai tsis-da-din na-in-dl-yai hai-ya-miL 
back. He got back. Where he lived he came back. And 

a-tcon-des-ne te-se-ya-te ded-de yi-da-tcin hai-ya-miL tcis-tcwen 6 
he thought, "I am going this from the And he made 

wuy north." 

kit-Loi hai-yaL xo-wa-tcil-lai hai kit-Loi hai-yaL kut tcit-tes-yai 

bankets. And he gave those baskets. And he started 

away 

ded-de muk-ka yi-da-tcin ded-de yi-nuk tcuk-qal nil-lin-kin-din 8 
this way along from the This way south he walked. Sugar Bowlf 



tce-nin-ya-yei hai-ya-miL hai-ya tcis-tcwen hai no-le hai-yaL 
he came to. And there he made that dam. And 

in-ta na-wit-yai yl-man-yi-de kai na-tes-dl-yai xon-sa-din yi-man 10 

back he turned. On the other along he went Xonsadifl on the 
side north back. other 

side 

na-na-in-dl-yai hai-yaL nax tsum-mes-Lon kit-tai-yiL-sit 
he came across. And two women were soaking 

acorns. 

hai-ya-miL x5-wi-ye-yit-duk me-na-is-dl-yai hai-ya-miL nin 12 
And steep up he climbed. And the 



na-na-du-wa-al hai na-tefi-in-iL-tat hai-ya-miL Lo-htrun mil-lai 

rose up, where he looked back And Bald Hill on top 

places. 

hai-ya miL na-neL-en hai no-le tcis-tcwen hai-ya-miL-un a-tcon- 14 
there from he looked that dam he made. And he 

back at 

des-ne knn is-di-an-tcwun sil-lin-te kai§ yiL-tsun-te hai yeu no-le 
thought," Recent widow will be (f) will see that dis- dam 



*« Her-leg- ridge. " 

t So named by white men. 

t These incidents account for the topography of the extreme ends of the 
valley. 

{ Perhaps kai means "thus." 
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na-wes-len-ei hai-ya-miL kai tin-Lun-ux ai-yon-des-ne-te hai-yaL 

it falls. And (f) many she will think about and 

things 

2 kai kiL-wea-kuts yl-kit-ta-a-te hai-ya-miL in-ta na-wit-yai 
(t) qneerway she will sing." And back he went. 

hai-yaL-un na-tes-dl-ya-yei yi-nuk hai-yaL-uh na-na-kin-nu-wiL-a 
And he arrived south. And he made the ridge. 

4 hai-yaL-fln hai mi-ye yit-tsin mfik-kut tcit-tes-en tcis-tcwen 

And that foot down, on it he looked, he made 
of it 

djic-tan-a-dih mu-win-na iL-man hai-yaL-un me-dil tcis-tcwen. 

at Djictanadift around both And canoe he made. 

sides. 

6 hai-ya-hit-djit-un tcit-teL-kait hai mu-win-na yi-nuk hai-yaL-un 

And then he started that around south. And 

in a boat 

a-tcon-des-ne khvne-se-tin-te hai-yaL-un do-he-kiL-tcin-nes-ten 
he thought, "I will have inter- And he did not have 

course with a woman." intercourse. 

8 hai-yaL-un na-is-xut hai muk-kut tcit-tes-en-ne-en hai-ya-hit- 

And he tore that on he used to look. And 

down 

djit-iin dun-*x in-ta na-wit-yai na-yin-na-tcin hai-yaL-ufi 

then again back he went down from And 

the south. 

10 ta-kim-miL-din na-in-dl-yai hai-ya-miL-un hira na-na-it-dautr 
TakimiLdin* he came And sun gone down 

back to. 

miL Lax kl-yautr na-il-tsit-te e-il-lu hai-ya-miL-un xo-iL-kftt 
then almost birds would drop. And Bald Hills 

12 yl-da-tcint miL xo-tcu-win-yai x5-iL-kut-xoi hai-ya-miL-un ji-duk 
down from he came down, a Bald Hills And east 

man. 

ya-ten-in-hit a yei-wiL-kit-dei hai-yaL-un a-den-ne kit-tcint 

when they clouds rose up. And he said, "Disease 

looked 

14 don a-di-yau-wei xa nin-s5-diL hai-ya-miL-un kiit nin-is-deL 

it is, is coming. Come make a And they danced. 

dance." 

xon-ta ne-kya-5 me xon min-nat tcit-tes-yai hai-ya-miL-un 

House great in, fire around they went. And 

16 a-tcon-des-ne ke htce xautr-te hai n5-ki-wil-taL sil-lin-teL-din 
he thought, "Let me look that finishing going to be 
for it dance place." 

♦Hostler rancheria. 

t XO-iL-kut is the Hupa name for Redwood Creek, and Xo-iL-kfityl-dE- 
tcifi for Bald Hills. 
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nin-ne-me yit-de xa-is-yai hai-ya-te tcon-des-ne hai-ya-miL tce- 

Nineme north he came " Here it he thought. And he 

up. will be," 

xai-neuw a-den-ne Lok-e! hai-yaL Lok ta-des-lat hai-ya hai-yaL-un 2 
talked. He said, "Salmon." And aalmon came there. And 

wun yit-de tcit-tes-yai a-den-ne ta-nan-ne! hai-yaL a-tin-din xa- 
from north he went. He called, " Water." And every place it 
there 

kin-de-mut hai-yaL yit-de tcit-tes-yai mis-kut tcin-nin-yai kl-ye 4 
boiled up. And north he went on. Miskut he came to. Again 

hai-ya xa-a-den-ne ta-nan-ne do-he- xa-kin-yow hai-yaL hai-ya tcis- 
there he called the "Water." It did not And there he 

tcwen no-kyii-wil-taL hai-ya-hit-djit na-tes-dl-yai na-yi-nuk ta- 6 

made final dancing And then he went back south 

place. again. 

kim-miL-din na-in-di-yai hai-ya-miL yis-xan kl-ye nin-sin-dil 

TakimiLdifi he came And next day again they danced, 

back to. 

na-ya-neL-en hai a na-La na-tes-di-yai tcwo-la-din yis-xan-nei 8 
They looked. That cloud back had gone. Five days 

nin-sin-diL- fl x hai-ya-miL xa-en-nal-dit-d5-wei hai-ya-miL xon-ta 
they danced. And it drew back. And house 

me ya-xon-an tcwo-la-din yis-xan xa-a-ya-iL-in-*x hai-ya-hit- 10 
in they jumped; five days they did that. And 

djit mis-knt-tcin ya-xon-an hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne hai-ynk 

then at Miskut they danced. And bethought, "That . 

way - 

a-win-neL-te kit-tcint tu-win-na-htriL-de hai-ynk au-win-neL-te 12 
it will be disease if it comes, that way it will be." 

hai-ya-hit-djit tcit-tes-yai yi-nuk Lel-din tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL 
And then he went south. Southfork he arrived. And 

yi-niik tcit-tes-yai ke-wel-le uh-kya yl-na-tcin xot-de-is-yai 14 

south he went some one he saw from the He met him. 

carrying south, 
a load along 

xon-na do-ya-xo-len hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne e! kyu-win- 
His eyes were lacking. And he said to him, "Eh, old 

xoi-yan xul xo-lun-ne-seL-win hai-ya-miL-(in tcin-nes-dai hai 16 
man, load has worn you out." And he sat down, the 

kj*u-win-xoi-yan La-ai-ux ke-win-xiits hai-yaL a-den-ne xa htril- 
old man. At once he fell over. And he said, "Come, help 

Ian ya-kin-wnw xa xoL-tcit-den-ne xa hwik-kut-tcin miL-tcwit 18 

me, carry it." "All he said. "Come, on me push it." 

right," 
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hai-yaL-un kut meu tcin-nes-dai yi-man-tu-win-yai hai - ya-m LL-un 
And under sat Ylmantfiwinyai. And 

2 xo-kut-tcin me-niL-tcwit mil. tce-niL-teit mk meu tee- il-Lat miL 

on him he poshed it, then he nntied then under he then 

the strap, jumped 

oat, 

xd-Lan yin-ne na-du-win-eL xo-tcin din -nun na-win-yen 

where in the they stock op. To him facing he stood, 

he was ground 

4 to- tie- wan de hai tee- we 1 hai-de miL kyu-win-ya-in-yan tcis- 

Black this that he was That with people he 

obsidian carrying. 

siL-we hai-de miL kyu-win-ya-in-yan t. ■it-tan na-na-kis-le hai 
killed. That with people he ate. He felt around, that 

6 xon-na do-xo-len na-na-kis-le-hit a-den-ne htrd-wun ki-xa-en-na 

eyes lacking. When he had felt he said; "From me he never 

gets away, 

hiro-wnn ki-xun-na hai-yaL-un na-na-kis-wel hai to-ne-wan 

from me he got away." And he arranged the obsidians. 

again 

8 hai au-wil-la-ne-en-uk ki-ye a-na-tcil-lau hai-ya-hit-djit yi- 
The he used to do way again he did. And 

man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne xa nin mit-diL-wa dau tcit-den-ne 
YTmantuwinyai said, "Come, you next." "No," said 

10 kyu-win-xo-yan hai-ye-he a-xoL- tcit-den-ne xa niik-kut-tcin 
the old man. Anyhow he told him, "Come, on you 

kyuir-tcwit dau tcit-den-ne kyu-win-xoi-yan hice-en kyu- win- 
let me push "No," said the old man, "me person 

it." 

12 ya-in-yan do hioik-kut-tcin kiL-tcwit tcit-den-ne hai-ye-he 

never on me pushes it," he said. Anyhow 

meu ye-na-xoL-waL hit-djit x5-kut-tcin me-na-niL-tcwit La-ai-ux 
under he threw him. Then on him he pushed it. Really 

14 xo-kut na-na-du-win-eL ta-nai-xos-d5-wei hai-ya-hit-djit yi-nuk 

on him they stuck up. They cut him all And then south 

to pieces. 

tcit-tes-yai kyo-hiral-le un-kya tin nuk-kai hai-ya xo-wun tcin- 

he went. Somebody he saw road along. There to him he 
hooking 

16 nin-yai hai-yaL tciL-kit hai miL-kyu-wo-hical hai-yaL a-dit- 

came. And he took that with he hooked. And to 

hold 

tcin tce-xo-teL-waL xun-din tcis-len miL na-du-win-tcwit 

him- he pulled him. ClOBe he got then he let go. 

self 
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ki-ye xa-a-den-ne htco-wun ki-xa-en-na hwo-wun ki-xun-na 

Again that he said, " From me he never from me he got 

gets away, away," 

tcit-den-ne xo-tcin din-nun na-wifi-yen a-x5L-tcit-den-ne 2 
he said. To him facing he stood. He said to him, 

xa nih yi-man-tu-win-yai an hai-yaL dau tcit-den-ne 

"Come, you. " Ylmantiiwinyai said And "No," said 

it. 

hai kyu-win-xoi-yan hai-yaL a-den-ne ke hwe nil-Ian 4 

that old man. And he said "Let me help yon 

kit-tuw-hwaL dan tcit-den-ne kyu-win-xoi-yan dun-htro dS-hwil- 
hook." "No," he said, old man, "nobody helps 

lan yi-kit-tu-hwal hai-ye-he xo-la ta-tce-nin-tan hit-djit na-xo- 6 

mo hook." Anyhow his he took it out of then he 

hand 

win-htcal hai-yaL a-den-ne yi-man-tu-win-yai xotc na-diL-te do 
hooked him. And said Ylmantflwifiyai, "Safely they will Not 

travel. 

kyu-win-ya-in-yan tcit-tan-htcun-te tin muk-ka xotc na-diL-te 8 

people shall eat. Road on safely they will 

travel." 

tcit-tes-yai yi-nuk tcuk-qal yi-nuk kin-tsi-yo-ye un-kya tciL-tcwe- 

He went south walking. South seesaw, he saw some one 

making 

ye tin muk-ka xo-wun tcin-nifi-yai hai-ya xoL-tciL-kit hai xoL-ya- 10 

road on. To him he came. There with him he That with him 

caught it. 

kit-wul hai-yaL La-ai-ux tcit-du-wil-Lat hai a-fin-ne-en hai-yaL 

he see- And at once he jumped off, the doing it. And ' j 

sawed. one 

a- xol- tcit-den-ne h«?a muk-kut da-nin-sa mfik-kut da-tcin-nes-dai 12 
he said to him, "For on it sit." On it he sat, 

yi-man-tu-win-yai hai-ya-miL La-ai-ux xoL-tce-niL-tsit hai-yaL 

Ylmantflwifiyai. And at once with him he And 

untied it. 

La-ai-ux na-du-wil-dit-ton yi-man-tu-win-yai na-win-yen xo-tcin 14 

at once he jumped off Ylmantflwifiyai. He stood up, to him 

din-nun hai-yuk kun xon-na do-ya-xo-len hai-yaL xo na-kis-le 

facing. That way too his eyes were both And in he felt. 

missing. vain 

a-den-ne hv?o-wun ki-xa-en-na hwo-wun ki-xun-na hai-yaL a-xoL- 16 

He said, "From me he never from me he got And he 

gets away, away." 

tcit-den-ne xa nih niL-yai-kyo-du-wuL hai-yaL dau tcit-den-ne 
said, "Come, you, with you let it And "No," he said. 
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hai-ye-he kilt muk-kut da-na-xoL-ten hai-yaL xoL-toe-niL-teit 

Anyhow on it he pat him. And with him he 

untied it. 

2 La-ai-ux ta-nai-xos-do-wei ded-dit-de to-ne-wan au-wil-lau hai-yaL 

Really it eat him to He found black it was And 

pieces. out obsidian made of. 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kin ke-ket nun-dil-le-ne do-an kyu-win-ya- 

he said to him, "Trees rubbing you may Not 

together become. 

4 in-yan tcit-tan-hirun-te hai-yaL yl-nuk tcit-tes-yai sai-kit-din- 
people shall eat." And south he went. He was sur- 

un-kya kiL-tuw-tse hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne ke xo-wun ne-hira 

prised someone And he thought, "Well, to I will go." 

to hear splitting him 
logs. 

6 hai-yaL xo-wun tcin-nin-yai a-x5L-tcit-den-ne kyu-wih-xoi-yan 

And to him be came. He said to him, "Old man, 

dik-gyun ufi kiL-tuw-hwa-un hei-yun tcit-den-ne hai kyu-win- 
here is it you are splitting P "Yes," said that old 

8 xoi-yan hai kuh xon-na do-ya-xo-len hai-yaL-un a-den-ne 
man. That too his eyes were misBing. And he said, 

one 

dik-gyun don kyuw-tuw d5-hiriL-djen-kil xa hira mit-tuk in-yauw 

" Here I am splitting. With me it Come for between jump 

won't split. me in." 

10 hai-yaL-un yl-man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne xa hai-ya-hit-djit-un 

And Ylmantflwinyai said, "All And then 

right." 

kut no-kin-nin-tan hit-djit dje-wiL-tseL miL djen-yai hai-ya- 
he set the wedge. Then he pounded it, then it opened. And 

14 hit-djit-un a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa djo kin mit-tuk in-yauw 
then he said to him, "Come, now tree between get in." 

hai-yaL-un kut yi-man-tii-wih-yai mit-tuk tcu-win-yai miL a-na- 
And YlmantQwiftyai between he got in, then he 

16 dit-du-wiL-kan miL xo-Lan-ye Le-nun-du-waL dul du-wen-ne 
jumped out then after him it shut. "Dul" it sounded, 

one side, 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un yT-man-tu-win-yai na- win-yen xo-tcih din-nun 
And then Ylmantflwinyai stood to him facing. 

18 hai-yaL-uh miL-toi ya-win-tan da-xun-hwdw* uL-ky5 hai-ya- 

And a basket- he took so big. And 
pot 

xa-djit-uh meu no-niL-kait hai-ya tse-lin me nau-wil-lin min 

then under he put it there blood into to run for. 

*The word calls for a gesture to indicate the Bise. 
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tcd-xon-neL-en hai-ya-hit-djit-uh nd-na-kin-tan had kyu-win- 

He looked at him. And then he set the that old 

wedge again, 

xoi-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-un dje-na-wiL-tuio hai-yaL- fin xo na-kis-le 

man. And then he opened it. And in he felt 



a-den-ne htco-wuh ki-xa-en-na hioo-wun ki-xun-na hai-yaL-un 

He aaid, " From me he never from me he got And 

gets away away." 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa nin hai-yaL-un a-den-ne dau htoe-en do- 4 
he aaid to him, "Come, you." And he aaid, "No, I never 

xa-anw-ten hai-ye-he me-tcin me-xon-nh>tcwit xoL-Le-nun-dii- 
do that." Anyhow into it he poshed him, with him it 

waL-ei hai-yaL-uh a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kih-qo-yan il-le-ne do- an 6 

shut. And he said to him, "Borer become." "Not 

is it 

kyu-win-ya-in-yan tcit-tan-hwun-te xon-ta miL wa-a-iL-teL-detc 
people shall eat." House when they are going 

ya-na-kyu-wiL-tsil-liL-te do-an kyu-wiii-ya-in-yan miL tcit-tan- 8 
they may split. Not people with shall 

hwuh-te hai-yaL yT-nuk tcit-tes-yai tcuk-qal-lit un-kya lo-xo- 

eat. And south he went. As he walked he heard laugh - 

along 

sin-teu hai-yai.-un hai-ya tcin-nin-yai sai-kit-din Le-na-wil-la 10 

he came. He saw fire 



da-xun-htod-otc kyu-wit-noL hai-yaL-un hai-ya tcu-win-yen 

in such a way blazing. And there he stood, 

dufi-hire-e un-kya do sit-da xo tcit-te-te-en kos-kyo hirun 12 



he saw not staying In he looked Soaproot only 

vain around. 



ya-du-wil-waL xon min-nat hai-yaL un-kya xon-tcin me-xo- 

were scattered fire around. And he felt fire toward some- 
thing 

niL-tcwit hai-yaL-un xon mit-ti8 da-tcu-wil-ton hai-ya kl-ye 14 
pushed him. And fire over he jumped. There again 

xon-tcin me- xo- niL-tcwit yu- din -hit tcit-te-tcit hai-yaL-un hai-yo 

fire toward something Finally he was And those 

pushed him. tired out. 

kos-kyo na-ya-du-wil-waL ya-te-xan xon-din na-dit-teL-waL 16 
soaproots scattered about he picked up. Fire in he threw them. 

a-15-15-15 ya-du-wen-ne ded-dit-de hai kos-kyo kyu-wiii-ya-in-yan 

"A-lo- they said. He found those soap- people, 

lo-lo," out roots 

yai-tan hai-yaL-un a-yaL-tcit-den-ne kyu-wi-yul o-le-ne do-an 18 

he told them, "Food become. Not 
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kyu-win-ya-in-yan kyS-yan-hwrun-te hai-un kos-kyo ya-is-len-ei 
people you shall eat." Then soaproots they became. 

2 hai-ya-hit-djit-uh yl-nuk tcit-tes-yai tcftk-qal-lit yi-na-tcin yei 

And then south he went. As he from the he 

walked along south saw 

tak-kun tsum-mes-Lon ya-ke-wel hai-yaL-un hai-ya xot-de-ya- 

three women, carrying And there he met 

loads. 

4 is-yai hai-yaL-uii a-den-ne a-dex-xun-(in wiuw-hiral hai-yaL-un 
them. And he said, "Without I am coming." And 

food 

xwa-ya-iL-kit kos hai-yaL-uii kyu-win-yan xwa-wil-xan da-na- 
they gave bulbs. And he ate them. He liked them. He 



him 

6 du-wil-Lat ya-xon-nin-din hai-yaL tcfi-win-tcwen hai-ya-hit- 



ahead of them. And he 

djit-un a-den-ne kin-na o-le hai-yaL kin-na xoL-tes-deL hai-yaL 

then he said, ■ Yurok be- And Yurok with him And 

come." they went. 

8 xSt-de-ya-is-deL hai-yaL-un a-den-ne a-dex-xun-un ya-wit-dil hai- 

they met them. And he said, "Hungry they are And 

traveling." 

yaL xwa no-na-ya-kin-nin-an yu-din-hit tcin-neL-yan-nei hai ya- 
for they left food. Finally he ate up all that 



10 tce-weL-ne-en a-tin-ka-un-te xun-neuw tcis-tcwen hai-ya 

they were Every kind of language he made there, 

carrying. 

nus yi-da-tcin kl-in-tax yit-de-din-nin-xun-neutc tai-ke yl-na- 
Karok, Yurok, Shasta, Tolowa, Mad South- 

River, 

12 tcin Lo-mit-ta-xoi xo-iL-kut-xoi xa-un-Lun na-is-tcwen hai-yaL 
fork, New Biver, Redwood, so many he made. And 

yi-nuk tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL xon-ta un-kya sa-fin hai-yaL ye-tcu- 

south he went. And house he saw stand- And he 

ing. 

14 win-yai kin-naL-dun* uii-kya yan-a hai-yaL in-na-is-duk-ka xwa- 

went in. Girl with he saw sitting. And she got up. She 



iL-kit mitc-dje-xo-len ki-la-djon-de kyu-win-yan hai-ya-miL 

gave pine nuts, hazel nuts. He went to And 
him eating. 

16 ta-nan me-du-win-tcwen hai-yaL xai-tsa ya-win-tan t5-5n-tcwit 

he wanted. And basket- she took up. Water 

bucket to bring 

* Compare xxv and Life and Culture of Hupa, p. 63. 
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tes-yai hai-yaL yi-man-tu-win-yai a-tcon-des-ne is-do ya-UL-kai 

she And Ylmanttlwinyai thought, "I wish loose grey 

went. 

nin-neL-yan-ne hai-yaL-un x5-dit-teL-xuts hai to-6n-tcwin-ne-en 2 

would bite you." And she felt it bite, the water going after. 

one 

hai-yaL tcin-nes-dai xa-nu-win-te hai-yaL-un hai xwa to-on-nu- 

And she sat down. She looked And the for water she 

for it. one whom 

win-tcwit-ne-en do-xon-na-na-wil-lutr hai-yaL-un yT-man-tu-win- 4 
was to bring she never thought about. And Ylmantuwin- 

yai tce-te-xan kyu-win-yan a-tin-ka-un-te tcin-neL-yan hai-ya- 

yai took out. He went Every kind ho ate up. And 

to eating. 

hit-djit-un tcu-win-tcwen hai-yaL-ftfi aL-tcit-den-ne ka-de xa-na- 6 
then he defecated. And he said to it, "After if she 

a while 

is-dl-ya-de djo tcit-den-de kyo-diirtsots-ne hai-yaL tcit- 

comes up, 'Take if she make a kissing noise." And he 
it ' says, 

tes-yai yl-nuk hai-ya-miL xa-na-is-dl-yai hai-yaL djo tcit-den-ne 8 
went south. And she came up. And "Take she said. 

it," 

hai-yaL kyo-du-wiL-teots-tse hai-ya-miL ye-kiL-tseL ye-na-wit- 
And a kissing noise And she passed in When she 

she heard. the water. 

ya-hit un-kya tcwun hwun un-kya sa-uh na-neL-in-hit hai xoik- 10 

went in she faeces only, she saw lying When she her 



kyu-wl-yul do-ya-xo-len-ne hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai kin-naL- 
food was all gone. And thought, that kinaL- 

dfln is-do nin-nin-din na-xo-wiL-tsai-ye hai-yaL- fin yi-raan-tu- 12 

dun, "I wish ahead of you creeks would And YlmantQ- 

dry up." 

win-yai tcuk-qal-lit nil-lin-tsu tauw-din-nun-te tcon-des-ne tcin- 
wifiyai walking creek heard. "I am going to he thought. When 
along have a drink," 

nin-ya-hit na-xo-wiL-tsai-ei hai-yaL yl-nuk tcit-tes-yai tcuk- 14 
he got there it was dried up. And south he went. As he 

qal-lit nil-lin-tsu hai-ya-hit-djit-un da-tcit-du-wil-Lat mitc-tcin 
walked he heard And then he ran to it. 

along a creek. 

na-xo-wiL-tsai-ei hai-yaL-un tcit-te-tcit ta-nan wun hai-yaL 16 
It was dried up. And he was water for. And „ . 

almost dead ^ — • 

a-tcon-des-ne La-ul-len te-wa-ut-te tcon-des-ne hai-yaL yi-nuk * , * 
he thought, « A blanket in water I he thought. And.- south ^ >-f 

Will throw," y ' f> V^ V 

J * . ^ 
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tcit-tes-yai tcuk-qal-lit kl-ye nil-lin-tsu hai-yaL-un miL da-tcit- 
he went. As be walked again be beard And with be ran 
along a creek. it 

2 du-wil-Lat hai La-ftl-len miL na-xo-wil-tsai-ei xoL-tsai-diii ye 
there that one skin with. It had dried up. The dried in- 

up place stead 

no-niii-flt hai-yaL-uh yi-nuk-a-dih tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL min- 
he threw it. And further south he went. And he 

4 na-na-wil-lutc xon-na-we a-tcon-des-ne hai te-weL-qotc-te hai-yaL 
thought of his quiver. He thought, "That I will throw in." And 

nil-lin-tsu tcuk-qal-lit hai-yaL kut xotc a-tcil-lau hai xon-na-we 

creek be as he walked And good he fixed that quiver, 

heard along. 

6 hai-ya-hit-djit-un miL da-tcit-dQ-wil-Lat miL te-kiL-qotc xol- 
And then with it he ran there then be threw it in. In 

tsai-din na-du-win-a hai-yaL-un ya-na-win-tan hai xon-na-we 

the dry it stuck up. And he picked up his quiver 
place 

8 hit-djit yi-nuk tcit-tes-yai tcuk-qal-lit nil-lin-tsu hai-yaL-un 

then south be went. As he walked he heard And 

along a creek. 

a-tcon-des-ne te-ke-its-te mit-da-mil miL hai me win-xa-te 

bethought, "I will arrow socket with, that in will stay," 
shoot in 

10 tcon-des-ne hai-ya-miL kut te-kin-its xoL-tsai-din na-du-win-a 

bethought. And he shot it in. In the it stood up. 

dry place 

hai-yaL ya-na-win-tan yi-nuk tcit-tes-yai tcuk-qal-lit teu-naL- 

And he picked it up. South he went. As he walked bull 

along 

12 tcaik dil-wauic-tsu hai-yaL-un a-tcon-des-ne munk xo-lun- 

frog he heard croak. And he thought, " A lake must be 

se-xuh tcuk-qal-lit muhk sa-xan-ne hai-yaL-un do-he-min-teL- 
there." As he walked lake was in And he did not run 

along the distance. 

14 dautr tce-nin-yai xot-da-wil-lih xot-da no-niL-kait tcit-te-tot 
for it. He came At the outlet his mouth he put. He drank, 
down. 

tcit-te-tot tcit-te-tot xa hai-ya ya-wim-mas do-he-in-na-na-is- 
be drank, he drank. Eight there he rolled over. He did not get 

16 duk-ka tcu-wes-waL hai-ya hai-yaL-un ki-yauir te-e-xus miL 
up. He lay there. And birds flew up, then 

a-den-ne hirim-mit min-no-kyoL-dik mis-sa-niL-tcwin na-tse-din 
he said, "My belly pick open (plu). M Buazard first 

18 da-nes-dai hai-yaL a-den-ne hirim-mit min-no-ky5L-dik hai-yaL 
sat there. And he said - My stomaeb pick open." And 
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mis-sa-niL-tcwin ya-na-it-xus a-tco-in-ne min-no-tes-ih kyuw- 
Buzzard kept flying up. He kept "He is looking "I 

thinking, under his arm." 

ten-nah tco-in-ne mis-sa-niL-tcwin hai-yaL xo-wuh tcin-nih-yai 2 

found kept Buzzard. And to him he went, 

dead," thinking, 

hai-ya-hit-djit-uh a-tih-ka-un-te tce-nin-tan hai miL min-no- 

And then everything he took out that with he 

kiL-dik-te na-muk-kai-din-dih tce-nin-tan hai miL min-no- 4 

was going The last one he took out, that with he 

to pick. 

kiL-dik hai-ya-hit-djit-uh xo-mit min-no-kin-kil in-na-na-is- 
picked. And then his stomach he opened. Got 

duk-ka yi-man-tu-win-yai hai-ya-raiL tcit-te-te-en sai-kit-din-un- 6 

up Ylmantflwiftyai. And he looked He was surprised 

around. to see 

kya ki-ye-kut kis-xuu hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai me ye-tcu-win-yai 

a hollow standing. And then that in he went, 

tree 

hai-ya xoik-kyu-win-an tee- in- sit- hit un-kya xo-tcin-a Le-nul- 8 

There he went to sleep. When he he saw in front it had 

woke up of him 

ditc-tcwen-ne-xo-lun hai-yaL-uh kin-kit-diL-tsai nai-neL-dik hai- 

grown together. And the smaller pecked. 

woodpecker 

yaL-un yi-man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne in-niL-te hai-yaL ya-nat- 10 
And Ylmantuwinyai said, "Do it hard." And he flew 

xute-ei xoi-nes-git hai-ya-miL kil-lai-gea xa-a-di-yau hai-yaL 

away. He was And larger did that. And 

afraid. woodpecker 

mit-diL-wa min-teuic-mil hai-yaL-uh do-he-tce-xai-neii>r hai- 12 

after him yellowhammer. And he did not say anything. 

yaL-fin xo-kut yis-dik hai-yaL xa-te-dim-mil hai-yaL-uh kiL- 
And on him he And chips flew off. And largest 

pecked. 

dik-kik-kyo mit-diL-wa da-wil-Lat nain-teL-dik hai-ya-hit-djit-un 14 
woodpecker in turn jumped on. He pecked. And then 

hai min-noi-kiL-dik hai-yaL-uh hai-yuk-ka tce-na-in-dl-yai 
that he pecked open. And that way he came out. 

hai-ya-miL-uu a-den-ne hiro-wuh nit-to-diL hai-ya-hit-djit-uh 16 
And he said, "To me come(plu)." And then 

a-tih-ka-un-te xo-whh nih-xuts hai-ya-hit-djit-uh mis-sa-niL- 

all kinds to him flew. And then buzzard 

tcwin xot-da na-is-tcwen kyu-wiL-ta-iL-tcwih kiL- dik-kik-kyo 18 

his bill he made. Crow a largest 

woodpecker 

Am. Abch. Btb. 1. 8. 
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tco-xos-tcwen hai-yaL kut da-tcu-win-xute hai-yaL-un a-xoL-tcit- 
hemade; and he flew there. And he said to 

2 den-ne yeu djen-na da-uh-xUB hai-yaL-un na-na-wit-xuts a-den-ne 

him "Way up fly." And he flew back down. He said, 
there 

uL-kyu-we tsel-lin hi«L-tcwe tce-hwis-su-wiL-weL-de La-ai-ux 

' All orer red make me. If he kills me at once 

4 nin-xa-ten teu-wil-leL-te hai-yaL-un teuir tcu-win-tsit hit-djit 
rich man he will become." And charcoal he pounded, then 

xo-kut na-deL-waL hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa djen-na 

on him he put it. And he told him, "Come, up 

6 da-un-xus hai-yaL-fin da-tcu-win-xute kyu-wiL-ta-iL-tcwin 
fly." And he flew up there. Crow 

ye du-win-ne ka ka ka du-win-ue kyu-wiL-ta-iL-tcwin tcis-len-nei 

in- said, "Ka ka ka" he said. Crow became 

stead to be. 

g hai-yaL kiL-dik-kik-kyo tco-xos-tcwen hai-yaL kil-lai-gea tis-mil 

And largest woodpecker he made. And woodpecker, eagle, 

min-tcutc-mil kih-kit-diL-tsai a-tin-ka-un-te hai-ded na-xus 
yellowhammer, least woodpecker, all kinds these fly 

10 min-Lan-ne hai-yaL me-niL-xa hit-djit tcit-tes-yai ji-nuk hai- 
so many. And he finished, then he went south. 

ya-raiL tcuk-qal nei-djox a-tcon-des-ne is-do Lin hiriL-teL-dauw 

And walking while he thought, " I wish dog would travel 
along with me." 

12 hai-yaL tcu-win-tcwen hai-yaL-un aL-tcit-den-ne hai Lin o-le 

And he defecated. And he said, "That dog be- 

come." 

hai-yaL-un hai Lin sil-len a-tcon-des-ne Lin sit-da-difi fin 
And that dog became. He thought, "Dog stays there it is 

14 nei-ya-te kut tcin-niii-yai hai-yaL un-kya Lin da-sit-ten-ne 

I am going." He got there. And he saw a dog was lying 

there 

xon-ta kut hai-yaL-un hai x5n xo-lin-ke xoi-u ye-na-te-de-qot 

house on. And his dog under tumbled. 

him 

16 yin-nel-git hai-yaL-uh hai xon-ta kut da-sit-ten in-nas-duk-ka-ei 
He was And that house on was lying got up. 

afraid. one 

La-ai-ux hai xon-ta-ne-en kyu-win-ket tse-Lit-ts5 xon-ta 
Really that house used to be creaked, blue stone house. 

18 xoL-tsai-tau* de hai xon-ta kut da-sit-ten hai-yaL-un hai yi-man- 

Lion that house on was lying. And that Ylman- 
*A mythical animal which the Hupa identify with pictures of lions. 
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tu-wifi-yai xoL-wil-dal kfin xoL-tsai-tau sil-len-nei hai-yaL 

tflwinyai with him too lion became. And 

came along 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne no-lin-ke kiL-dje-xai-yd-lutr hai-yaL- An dau 
he said to him, "Our pets let them fight." And "No," 

tcit-den-ne yi-man-tu-wifi-yai hai-yaL-fifi a-xoL-tcit-den-ne 
aaid Ylmantflwinyai. And he told him, 

xu-Le-dfifi kiL-dje-xai-wil-la-te hai-yaL-ufi hai xo-lifi-ke aL-tcit- 

" To-morrow they will fight." And his dog he 

morning 

den-ne xu-Le-dfifi da-na-ke-xon-tcwa hai-yaL-un kQt xfi-Le-dfifi 

told, "In the paw the dirt up." And in the 

morning morning 

da-nai-ke-xon-tcwai hai-yaL-ufi hai yeu xon-ta kut da-sit-ten 

he pawed the dirt. And that over house on lying 

one there 

en in-na-is-duk-ka a-nai-du-wifi-wat hai-yaL-ufi hai min-nin- 

it got up. He shook himself. And that by the 



xun-difi da-sit-ten kufi in-nas-duk-ka-hit a-nai-du-win-wat hit- 8 
sweathouse lying too when he got up shook himself, 

entrance 

djit xon-ta kut-tcifi da-wil-ton-ei yi-man-tu-wifi-yai x5-lifi-ke 
Then house on to jumped Ylmantflwinyai his dog. 

hai-ya-hit-djit kut kiL-dje-xai-wil-lai de-now-kut-tcifi xa-in-Lin- 10 

And then they commenced To the sky they 

to fight. 

net-yot-dei hai-yaL-ufi a-den-ne dfin-hwo-kya xo-lin-ke me- 

chased And he said, "Let us see his dog its 

each other.* whose 

tsel-lifi na-51-uto hai-yaL-ufi yi-man-tu-wifi-yai a-den-ne dufi- 12 

blood drops first." And Ylmantflwinyai said, "Let 

hwd-kya dofi x5-lifi-ke me-tsel lifi nal-uw-te hai-yaL-un d5-wifi- 
uasee his dog its blood will drop." And a little 

whose 

sa-ai miL kut na-ifi-xut hai-yo xo-lifi-ke-ne-en hai-yaL-ufi 14 

while after dropped down that his pet used And 

man to be. 

yi-min-tu-wifi-yai x5-lin-ke fin-kya nal-dit-dal min-nifi min-ne- 

Ylmantflwifiyai his dog they saw coming his face half 

along 

djit tsel-lifi n5-wil-lin xo-wun nul-dh>Lat yl-nuk nin-nis-an- ie 

way blood covered. To him he ran back. South world's 

non-a-din ufi hai kiL-dje-xai-wil-lai hai-yaL-ufi a-dit-diL-wa 
edge it that they fought. And behind himself 



•This happened at the end of the world where the sky meets the earth 
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na-ten-en ded-de muk-ka yi-na-tcin sai-kit-diii-un-kya kut Lit 
be looked. Here on from the he was surprised to see smoke 

BOUth 

2 teL-tewen-xo-lun hai-du kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te a-nu- 

had become. And Indians were going When 

to become. 

wes-de mil-lit-de teL-tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit-un na-tes-dl-yai 

anything its smoke grows. And then he started back, 

is becoming 

4 nai-yT-na-tcin Lel-din na-wit-dal-lit uri-kya Lax na-xou-mil- 

back from To South- when he he saw without they were 
the south. fork came back reason 

xu-luw hai-uii hai sa-nan-din-te de-no-hoL yl-man-ne-yit-de 

getting It wan that they were from us across to the north, 

ready. going away 

6 hai-yaL-fin xol sa-nan-den ded-de muk-ka yi-na-tcin hai 

And with they travelled this on from the those 

him south, 

kl-xuu-nai-ne-en tce-xol-tcwe-din xoi-na-teL-weL hai-yaL yis- 
klxunai used to be. At Myth-place they camped. And next 

8 xun-hit sa-nan-den xot-da-na-wil-lai yl-man-yit-de men-na- 

morning they travelled. They started Across to they 

by boat. the north 

nil-la- yei hai-ya na-in-dl-ya-yei yi-man-tu-win-yai hai-yaL a-teon- 
arrived. There came back YlmantQwiftyai . And he 

10 des-ne da-xwed-dik-kl-auw a-o-ne hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan na- 

thought, "How will it be, those Indians going 

nan-deL-te hai-yaL-un a-tcon-des-ne nin-nis-an min-nat te-se- 
to become T" And he thought, "World around lam 

12 ya-te te-se-tcwit-te tcutr-xai na-dil-le-te tcon-des-ne hai-yaL-un 

going. I am going to " Young they will he thought. And 
measure it." become again," 

kut tcit-tes-yai nin-nis-an min-nat tcit-te-tcwit dik-gytin no-hoL 

he went world around. He measured Here from us 

it. 

H yi-man-ne-yl-tsin na-in-di-yai mh. xoi-du-wil-wauir a-ya-xoL- 

across to the west he came back, then they talked They 

about him. 

tcit-den-ne do-tcis-tcwin-hirun hai wun-na-is-ya is-d5 da-xd- 

said, " He must not do that he is trying I wish some- 

to do. 

16 htee-e a-xo-dil-la tsum-mes-Lon un d5 mit-tis teit-tes-en mai- 
way we could do Woman it is never over he looks." Mai- 
with him. 

yo-tel a-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-un tcit-tes-yai yi-man-tu-win-yai 
yotel* said that. And then he went Ylmantuwiftyai. 

* The Hupa do not seem to be able to describe the maiyOtel. The Tolowa 
tell a similar story in which a Flounder girl entraps a man on the beach and 
takes him across the ocean. 
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tcfik-qal-lit fin-kya tsfim-mes-Lon xon-ua sit-tin hai-yaL-fin hai 
Ab he walked he saw a woman for him lying. And that 
along one 

mit-tis tcfik-qal ki-ye tcfik-qal-lit fin-kya tsfim-mes-Lon sit-tin 2 

over he Again as he walked he saw a woman lying, 

walked. along 

hai-yaL-fin hai-ya xol tsu-wil-lan hai-yaL-fin La-ai-ux xol 
And there with he dallied. And really with 

her him 

yn-wfin-na-na-is-dim-mit yi-man-ne-yit-de xol te-na-wil-lat-dei 4 
she turned over. Across to the north with in the water she 

him floated hack. 

hai-yaL-fin do-nas-dil-len-nei hai teuw-xai na-dil-le-te-ne-en 
And it did not happen that young was going to happen. 

dik-gyfin no-hoL yit-de-yi-man na-na-is-ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit-fifi 6 

Here from us north and he went back over. And then 
across 

ki-ye na-tes-dl-yai dea-xo-ta yi-nfik no-taL-a na-in-di-yai hai-ya 

again he came back here. South of Big he came back. There 

Lagoon 

tai-kyuw no-na-nin-an xon-ta no-na-nin-an me tcit-dil-ye 8 
sweathouse he placed. House he placed in to dance. 

a-den-ne dik-gyfin tcit-du-wil-ye-iL-te da-xok an-win-neL-de 
He said, "Here they will dance someway if it happens. 

ta-nan ta ya-win-na-wiL-de dik-gyfin tcit-du-wil-ye-iL-de nin- 10 
Water too if it raises up, here if they dance 

tcin me-na-tcwil-liL-te hai-yaL-uii yl-man-ne-yl-de na-in-di- 
down it will settle. And across to the north he came 

ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit-fin ki-ye wfin xoi-kyfiii na-nan-ya dea- 12 
back. And then again about it his mind studied. "This 

xo-ta a-tcon-des-ne hwin-naL na-nan-deL-te tes-tcwin-ne-en-tcifi 

place," he thought, "in my they will Where I was brought up 

presence become. 

na-tes-dl-ya-te hai-ya-hit-djit-fiii na-tes-dl-yai xoh-xautc-din na- h 
I will go back. And then he came back. Xonxautcdifi* he 

in-di-yai xon-xauw-din ke-liiw e-nan xo-fit dl-hire-e do-yiL-tsis 

got back. Xofixauwdifl jealous lived. His wife nobody saw. 

man 

hai fin hai xd-xon-tan min-nat Lit-tcuir tet-meL hai fin hai 16 

That wae the his house around sand scattered. That it that 
one was 

di-htpo ki-yats ta ye-e-il-ton-xo-lan xa hai-ya ya-ex-xfis-xo-lan 
some birds too used to jump in. Right there they fell over. 

tsel-lin hirfin mis-sa-ka-ta tce-na-il-lin-xo-lan hai-yaL yT-man-tu- 18 
Blood only their mouths used to run. And Ylmantfl- 



out of 



*A place on the Klamath. 
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win-yai min-LUfi tcurc-hwruic iL-kut no-niL-kait xon-nis-te-ka 

winyai ten elder sticks one over put his throat down. 

the other 

2 hai-ya-hit-djit-un ye- tea- wifi-yai na-te-tee hit-djit-un ye-tcu-wifi- 

And then he went in. He opened Then he went 

the door. 

yai La-ai-ux kin-xuts tcin-nes-dai hai-yaL-uh tai-kyutr me miL 

in. At onee beside her he sat down. And sweathonse In from 

4 toe-na-in-di-yai xon-xautc-dift ke-luto hai-ya-hit-djit-un da-wit- 

came out, Xofixautodifi jealous And then as he 

man. 

dal-lit un-kya kyu-win-ya-in-yan ye-win-ya-ye-xo-lun na-te- 

wa» he saw a person had gone in. The door 

coming 

6 wits-tee hai-yaL-uh ye-na-wit-ya-hit un-kya kyu-win-ya-in-yan 

was open. And when he went in he saw a man 

hai xo-ut min-xuts yan-a hai-yaL-un xon-na-din tcin-neL-en 
his wife beside sitting. And in his eye he looked. 

8 hai-yaL-un La-ai-ux tsit-duk-a-na-we* me-tcin na-na-kis-le tce- 

And at once his quiver in he felt. He 

nin-yos yi-man-tu- wifi-yai a-den-ne dau hai en hai-yaL-fin 

pulled Ylmantflwifiyai said, "Not that one." And 
out one. 

10 ki-ye na-La tce-nin-yos ki-ye yi-man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne dau 

a^ain another he pulled out. Again Ylmantflwifiyai said, "No." 

yu-din-hit-un a-tin tce-nin-yos La-aists non-dl-yan hai-ya- 
Pinally all he pulled out. Just one was left. And 

12 hit-djit-un hai tce-nin-yos xtm-xantc-din bai-ya-hit-djit yi-man- 
then that he pulled out (name of arrow) . And then Ylman- 

tu-win-yai a-den-ne hai-ye don hai-ya-hit-djit-un a-den-ne hwis- 
tuwiftyai said, "That is And then he said, "My 

the one." 

H sa-kin-its hai-ya-hit-djit-un xos-sa-kin-its xon-xauw-din ke-luw 

mouth And then in his mouth Xofixauwdin jealous 

shoot in. he shot. man 

a-fen La-ai-ux yi-man-tu-win-yai ya-wit-qot min-sit-da kai tee- 
did it. At once Ylmantflwifiyai tumbled. Smoke hole through 

16 in-duk-qot a-din-na-tau xon-xauw-din mit-ta hit-djit xoi-na- 

he tumbled Not knowing it, Xofixauicdifi over. Then he came 
out. 

xo-wil-yan hai-ya na-wit-qot /un-tcwih kis-xun-din hit-djit 
to his senses. There he tumbled Pepperwoodf stands. Then 

*A quiver of fisher skin open at one end. See note p. 96. 
tUmbellularia Califomica. 
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xoi-na-xo-wil-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-un a-tcon-des-ne htoit-tsin-tse- 
he got his And he thought, " I have been 

senses back. 

win-tfin hai-ya-hit-djit-un tce-na-nil-lai hai tcatr-htrutc hai 
killed." And then he drew out those elder sticks. They 

An a-tin wa-kin-nil-lit-xo-lan bai din-dai kun tce-na-nin-an 

all were burned through. That arrow- too he took out. 

point 

hai-yaL-un hai xat na-is-tsu ded xa-un-te hai-yaL-iin hai-ya 
And where he rolled still can be seen. And there 



teL-tcwen L6-dI-mendj* hai na-tse-din hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai 
grew LOdlmendj where he rolled. And then that 

sa-wil-lai hai na-is-tcwen hai kl-ma-u hai-yaL-un tcit-tes-yai 6 

he put in That he made that medicine. And he went on. 
his mouth. 

tce-xol-tcwe-din na-in-di-yai tsum-mes-Lon un-kya na-teL-dit- 

Myth-place he came back. Woman he saw had 

tcwin-xo-lun xo-is-dai kun-na hai-yaL-un tcit-tes-yai dea-xota 8 
grown, man too. And he went on. Here 

mis-kut tcin-nifi-yai hai-ya un-kya x5-is-dai tsftm-mes-Lon hiL 
Miskut he came. There he saw man, woman both 

na-teL-ditc-tcwin-xo-lun ta-kim-miL-din dun-Lfin-hwS-uio na-teL- 10 
had grown. TakimiLdifi several had 

ditc-tewin-x5-lun hai-yaL yi-nuk tcit-tes-yai Lel-din tcin-nin- 
grown. And south he went. Leldifi he 

ya-yei hai-ya kut na-nan-deL-xo-lan kyu-win-ya-in-yan hai-ya- 12 
arrived. There had become Indians. And 

miL yi-nuk tcit-tes-yai xon-teL-tcit-din yi-da-tcin tce-nin-yai 
south he went. XonteLtcitdifi north of he came out. 

hai-ya-miL hai-ya na-wil-yeuu; kin-ai-gyan miix-xa na-na-kis-le 14 
And there he rested. Pipe after he felt. 

tce-nin-an hit-djit muk-kut da- tcu-win-ent hai-yaL-un deox yi-nuk 

He took Then on it he put fire. And this south 

it out. way 

tcit-teh-in-hit iin-kya yeu yi-nfik da-ya-win-a-ye hai-ya-hit- 16 
when he looked he saw way south some one fishing. And 

djit-fin xo-tcin tcit-tes-yai nil-lin na-nin-yai mefik do-na-xo- 
then to him he went. The creek he crossed when, he was 

len-nei hai-yaL-un xo xa-nu-win-te tal-kait huriLh ki-xak do-xol- 18 

And in he looked Board only. Net was 
vain for him. 



* Hypericum formotum var. Scouleri. 
tHe smoked. 
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len-ne Lok mit-Le-te un-te hai-ya-miL-un a-tin-din xo tcit- 

gone. Salmon scales were And everywhere in he 

there. vain 

2 ten-en bai-yaL-fin miL-xo-wil-loi* da-an-na-dil-lau hai-yaL-An 

looked. And his belt he untied himself . And 

te-no-dG-win-taL hai na-wit-dits-tin-nautr me da-no-du-win-taL 

in the water That whirlpool in he stepped, 

he stepped. 

4 hit-djit-fin hai ta-nan na-niL-deL La-ai-ux ta-nan men yin-nuk 

Then the water he struck. At once water under south 

xo-wes-en-nei hai-ya uii-kya ya-na-win-a-ye xon min-na-kit-del- 
one could see. There he saw sitting down, fire a leg each 

6 kai hai-ya-hit-djit-ftfi xo-wftfi tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL-un xo-tcin 

side. And then to him he came. And to him 

tce-xai-neu»r do-he xot-da ine tce-xai-neuw hai-yaL-un a-tin-ka 
he spoke. Did not his in he speak. And every- 

mouth way 

8 xo-tcin toe-xai-neutr hai-yaL-un de-x5t-diL-waL na-wil-lit-dei 

to him he talked. And he threw him He burned up. 

in the fire. 

ded-dit-de Lok mik-kyun-sa-an a-fen hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai Lok 

He found salmon its heart did it. And then that salmon 
out 

10 ta-tcis-wen hit-djit-un Le-na-nil-lai hit-djit hai-ya kyu-win-yan 

he carried out. Then he built a fire. Then there ate it, 

yi-man-tu-win-yai hai-yaL yi-nuk tcit-tes-yai yi-nuk-a nin-nis- 
Ylmantdwiftyai. And south he went. South the 

12 an-non-a-din tcin-nifi-ya-yei hai-yaL hai-ya na-teL-dit-tcwin-xo- 
world's edge he came to. And there had grown 

lan kit-tsa-iL-kai hai yi-na-tcin tsis-lin-te hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit- 

Bluejayt who Wintun would And she said 

become. 

14 den-ne yi-man-tu-win-yai hwauw un-i 5-1 win-yal-xou» LUn- 

to him to YlmantOwinyai, "My sister's (Wintun "where you all 

boy," words) came along 

hwo-un-te na-nan-deLan ke-e-amr hai-ya-miL-un a-den-ne hei-yufi 

kinds have become already And he said, " Yes, 

I know." 

16 wiuw-hwal kut don La-a-ta na-na-te-a-xo-lun kyu-hwuii-il hai 

I came Here and they had I ate along. When 

along. there become. 

wiuw-hwal hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-xo-lan hai-ya-mk. 
I came the people had become." And 

along 

*«With-he-is-tied." 

tThe bluejay which has no topknot. 
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kit-tsa-iL-kai a-den-ne an kyu-wifi-y^n-il (in* yT-man-tu-win-yai 
Bluejay said w Yes, you ate alongf" Ylmantuwifiyai 

a-den-ne hei-yun hai-ya-hit-djit-un na-tes-dl-yai ded muk-ka yin- 2 
said, " Yea." And then he started back this on from 

na-tcin xon-teL-me xoi-nal-weL hai-ya-hit-djit-un na-tes-dl-yai 

the south. Xonteune he stayed And then he came back. 

over night. 

Lel-din xoi-nal-weL yis-xun-hit na-tes-dl-yai hai-ya-miL-uh 4 

Leldin he stayed The next he came on back. And 

over night. morning 

xo-wufi-kut yin-na-tcin hai-yaL-un miL-na-xo-wiL-we hai-yaL-un 
XOwunkut from the south. And he felt sleepy. And 

a-teon-des-ne dik-gyiin hwik-kyo-wun hai-yaL-un hai-ya tcin- 6 
he thought, "Here I am going And there he 

to sleep." 

nes-ten xa tin mu-wa hai-yaL-un xoi-kyu-win-an hai-yaL 
lay down right trail its edge. And he went to sleep. And 

tce-in-sit hai-yaL un-kya tin-a-iL-das-tse do-he kit-tcin no-na- 8 
he woke up. And he felt very heavy. Could over he 

not 

in-dl-tsu hai-yaL-un kl-ye na-xoi-kyu-win-an ki-ye tce-in-sit-hit 

roll. And again he went to sleep. Again when he 

woke up 

uh-kya da-un-hicSw x5-mit a-nuL-ky5 hai xo-mit-ne-en xo-tis 10 
he saw so large his belly had swollen. That his belly over 

used to be him 

ya-na-me-da-a hai-yaL-un a-din-nat tcit-te-te-en sai-kit-din xal- 

loomed up. And around he looked. He saw had 

himself 

a-xo-luh kit-fuh-dun-qotc hai-yaL-un hai tc5-win-aL hai-un 12 
grown up its -leaves- sour, t And that he chewed. And 

La-ai-ux nai-xon-nu-wiL-hwon hai mik-kl-ma-u na-is-tcwen 

at once it cured him. That everybody's he made. 

medicine 

de-dit-de miL-xos-sat-an in-na-is-duk-ka hai-yaL-un a-den-ne 1* 

He found he had been He got up. And he said, 

poisoned. 

hai-ded L6 kyu-win-ya-in-yan mit-L5-we-te hai-ya-hit-djit-un 

"This plant Indians their medicine And then 

will be." 

na-tes-dl-yai tce-xol-tcwe-din na-in-dl-yai hai-ya xoi-nal-weL 16 

he went back. Myth-place he got back. There he spent 

the night. 

•The sign of an interrogation, 
t Oxali* Oregana. 
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yia-xfln-hit xti-Le-dfin na-tes-dl-yai yT-man-ne-yi-de tu-trin yai 

Next day in the he went back. Across to the north he was lost, 
morning 

2 xotc-htro mitc-tcin hai-yaL bai a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kfit na-seir 

his grand- toward. And be said to her, "Now I hare 

mother 

tewin kyu-win-ya-in-yan mit-Ld 

made Indians their 
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TRANSLATION. 
Ylmantfiwihyai. — Creator and Culture Hero. 

It was at Tcoxoltcwedih he came into being. From the earth 
behind the inner house wall he sprang into existence. There 
was a ringing noise like the striking together of metals at his 
birth. Before his coming smoke had settled on the mountain 
side. Rotten pieces of wood thrown up by someone fell into his 
hands. Where they fell there was fire. 

After him there grew the Klxunai everywhere in the world. 
Some of these who were bad he did not like. There was no food 
as yet in the world. One of the Klxunai had it in his keeping. 
He had all the deer confined inside of a mountain through the 
side of which was a door. YImantuwihyai, not liking this, 
started out through the world to find a remedy. In the middle 
of the world he sat down. When he looked this way (toward 
Hupa) he saw a madroha tree. He took a piece of bark from it 
the length of the back-strap of a deer and put it in his quiver. 
Starting out again he came to the house of the Klxunai who was 
guarding the deer and entered. After sitting there sometime he 
put his hand into his quiver and drew out the madrona bark 
which had become sinew. "Deer must have grown also where 
that man lives," thought the Klxunai. Then YImantuwihyai 
said, "I am hungry for fresh venison, I am tired of dry meat." 

The Klxunai went to secure the deer and YImantuwihyai 
watched to see which way he went. He saw him open a door in 
the side of a mountain where he kept the deer, never letting 
them go out to feed. When YImantuwihyai had found out what 
he wished to know he ran back to the house. He carried his 
quiver outside and put it on the roof that it might be at hand 
when he needed it. When the Klxunai had brought in the deer, 
YImantuwihyai said, "I am going out to swim because I am 
going to eat venison."* As he passed out he took down his 

•The Hupa bathed before a meal especially one of meat. 
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quiver from the roof and went to the door behind which the deer 
were confined. Looking into his quiver he saw there had grown 
in it the herb, wild ginger, with which he was to entice the deer 
out and cause them to scatter. When he had placed this before 
the door, the deer came out and scattered over the country this 
way toward the north. Everywhere they were feeding about. 
Wherever the Klxunai had come into existence they were eating 
venison. 

When Ylmantuwinvai came back to TcSxoltcwedin it 
occurred to him that there should be salmon. Someone had them 
shut up in the world across the ocean toward the north. It was 
a woman who guarded them. When YImantuwinyai came to the 
place where she lived, he went in and addressed her as his niece. 
She gave him fresh salmon for the evening meal. The next day, 
having spent the night there, he told her he would like some eels. 
When she went to catch them he followed to spy upon her. 
Having found out what he wished to know he ran back and went 
into the sweat-house. The woman brought back the eels and 
dressed them. When she had them ready she called to him to 
come in. He went in and ate the eels. After he had remained 
there two nights he was again hungry for salmon. When she 
went for them he followed to see what she would do. He saw 
there the fishing boards projecting out over the water and many 
nets leaning up near by. There were also nets for surf fish 
there. He came back to the house. 

The next time he was hungry for surf fish. He watched her 
get them as he had done before. When she had brought them 
up she cooked them for him between two sticks. He had now 
found out what to do. He made a flute and then smoked him- 
self in the sweat-house. When he was done with the sweating 
he talked to the flute, telling it to play when he had gone out.* 
In the evening, he went and looked about everywhere to see 
where he had best dig the outlet. He saw the digging at one 
place would be easy. He went back to the house and sharpened 
a stick . He told the flute to play and went out taking with him 

* Another version has Ylmantuwifiyai place the flute so the wind makes 
music. The woman hearing it thinks he must be in the sweat-house and 
is thrown off her guard. 
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his quiver which he left on the roof. Then he went where the 
fish were. There in a lake were all kinds which live under 
water. Beginning at a certain rush he dug an outlet. When 
the ditch was finished he took out the rush also. Then the water 
carrying the fish with it ran out encircling the world. 

When he came back by the house he picked up his quiver and 
followed along beside the stream to teach the people how to 
prepare the fish for food. The woman ran along after the 
salmon that used to be hers, crying: " Wut-te wut-te my salmon." 
It was salmon's grandmother* who used to own the salmon. 
When Yimantuwinyai came along he saw fish had already been 
eaten. He saw eels had been cut. "Not that way, this way you 
should cut them," he said, cutting them with a knife of white 
stone. At another place he saw they were cutting surf fish 
which had come ashore. "Not that way," he said, "this way 
you must dry them" ; and he scattered them whole on the grass. 
He came back to Tcoxoltcwedih. Salmon's grandmother came 
on to Hupa following her fish. She still comes in the fifth 
month. 

Yimantuwinyai started up the Klamath river. When he came 
to Orleans Bar he found two women had come into existence 
there. These women were well behaved and always stayed in 
the house. Yimantuwinyai wanted in someway to meet them. 
Picking up a stick he wished it would become a canoe and it did. 
Then he wished for a lake and the lake was there. Putting the 
canoe in the water he transformed himself into a child and seated 
himself in it. At earliest dawn the women came along and saw 
him there. They started to catch the canoe and secure the baby, 
but the boat avoided them. They made the circuit of the lake 
wading or swimming after it. When they were about to catch 
it, the water broke out of the banks and they failed. They wen 
back and lived where they had before. YImantuwiuyai then 
went on up the Klamath until he came to Somes where two more 
women had come into existence. Here he played the lover. He 
made a dam that there might be a lake there also. He planned 
that there should be a road under this dam. He did this for the 
sake of the women. He made a small boat and put it in the 

*A yellow-breasted fly-catcher. 
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water on the further side, bat to no purpose, for the women did 
not come ont. Then because he failed to entice them out he tore 
the dam down and turned back.* When he came again to Or- 
leans Bar he saw someone making a white stone knife. "What 
are you doing? " he asked. "We are going to cut those women 
open," they said. " Hold on," said YTmantuwihyai, and he began 
to plan how birth should take place. First he thought it might 
be from the woman's shin. After thinking about it again he 
looked into his quiver. He saw there a net-sack had grown. 
This he thought would become the uterus forming a part of 
woman and from it birth should take place. t From there he 
went back to his home. 

He thought he would now go toward the south. He made 
baskets and gave them away.t Then he came up along the 
Trinity until he came to Sugar Bowl. There he made a dam and 
then went back down on the other side of the river until he came 
to Xonsadin. Two women were soaking acorn meal at this 
place. He climbed up the steep bank and went toward the top 
of Bald Hill. Wherever he turned to look back the ground 
rose up making little knolls. From the top of the hill he looked 
back at the dam he had made. He thought it looked so good 
with the falling water that even a newly made widow would think 
of many things, if she should see it, and would sing love songs. 
As this would not do he went back and made the ridge which 
stands in front of it so the water- fall could not be seen. Then 
he made a butte on each side at Djictanadin from which he might 
look. He made a canoe and started toward the south thinking 
he might have intercourse with some woman. Failing in this he 
took away the buttes and went back down the river. § 

*This incident and the one at Orleans Bar explain the presence of a large 
flat, furnishing a good village site at one place and the lack of one at Somes. 
Ylmantuwiftyai's acts are governed by his elation or chagrin as he succeeds 
or falls with the women in question. 

t These were the same women who had pursued the baby in the canoe a 
few days before. It is believed that the act of looking at YlmantQwifiyai 
would cause pregnancy. 

t" Therefore better baskets are made on Klamath than elsewhere," 
explained the narrator. 

? These incidents account for the topography of the extreme ends of the 
valley. 
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When he got back to TakimiLdin the people were making so 
much noise that the birds flying over nearly dropped dead.* 
Someone came over from Bald Hills. When they looked up a 
cloud had risen. "It is disease that is coming; come make a 
dance," said Yimantuwinyai. The Klxunai danced in the large 
house circling around the fire. "Let me find a dancing place," 
thought Yimantuwinyai. Coming up on a bank some distance 
down the river he thought that would be the place. He called 
out " Salmon," and a salmon came ashore. Going further down 
he called. " Water," and water boiled out of the ground. 

Going on down to Miskut he called again, " Water." It did 
not appear. There he made the place for the final dance. Then 
he went back to TakimiLdin. The next day they danced again. 
When they looked they saw the cloud had drawn back. They 
danced for five days and it continued to go back. Then they 
danced in the house five days by jumping. Afterwards they had 
a jumping dance at Miskut. "That way it will be," he thought, 
" if disease comes." Then he went south until he came to 
Leldin.+ 

As he was going along south he saw someone coming toward 
him carrying a load. He had no eyes. When he met him he 
said, " Eh! Old man, the load has nearly worn you out." The 
old man sat down, falling over as he did so. " Help me carry it," 
he said. "All right," said Yimantuwinyai. "Push the load on 
me," said Yimantuwinyai sitting under it. When he pushed it 
on him he untied the strap. Yimantuwinyai jumped out and the 
pieces stuck up in the ground right where he had been. Yiman- 
tuwinyai stood facing him. It was black obsidian he was carry- 
ing. With them he used to kill people to eat. The blind man 
felt around for his victim saying, " I always catch them, this 
one I did not catch." Then he arranged the obsidians as usual. 
Yimantuwinyai said, " Come, it is your turn." " No," said the 
old man. "Anyway," he said, " come let me push it on you." 
" No," said the old man, " nobody pushes it on me." Never- 

*The narrator explained that the noise of the village was bo great as to 
affect the birds. 

t Compare xxlv. For an account of this dance compare Life and Culture 
of the Hupa, p. 82. 
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theless Yimantuwihyai threw him uuder it and pushed the load 
on him. They stuck into him cutting him all to pieces. 

Going on to the south he saw someone trying to catch 
passing travellers with a hook. When Yimantuwihyai came 
where he was, he grasped the hook and allowed himself to be 
drawn quite close; then he let go. The old man said as the other 
had, " I always catch them, this one I did not catch." Yiman- 
tuwihyai standing facing him said, " Come, let me catch you." 
"No," said the old man, "nobody helps me hook." Nevertheless 
Yimantuwihyai took the hook out of his hand and caught him. 
"People will travel the trails in safety," said Yimantuwihyai. 
" There mustn't be those who eat people." 

As he went on walking toward the south he saw someone 
making a seesaw* by the roadside. When Yimantuwihyai came 
there he caught the pole with which the person was seesawing, 
causing him to jump off. " Sit on it for me," he said. Yiman- 
tuwihyai sat on it. He untied the lashing, but Yimantuwihyai 
jumped off in time. YImantiiwihyai stood facing him. That 
one, who also was blind, felt around for his supposed victim 
saying, "I always catch them, this one I didn't catch." "Come," 
said Yimantuwihyai, " let me seesaw with you." " No," he said. 
Nevertheless Yimantuwihyai put him on it and untied the lashing. 
He was cut to pieces. That was because the seesaw was made of 
obsidian. " The creaking of trees as they rub together you may 
become," he said. " There must not be those who eat people." 

As Yimantuwihyai went along he was surprised to see some- 
one splitting logs. He thought to himself, " I will go where he 
is." When he got there he said, " Old man are you splitting 
logs here? " " Yes," said the old man. That one too had no 
eyes. " I am trying to split here," he said, " but it won't split 
for me. Come, jump in the opening for me." " Yes," Yiman- 
tuwihyai said. When the blind man had set the wedge he 
pounded the log open. Then he said, " Come, get in between." 
Yimantuwihyai got in but jumped out to one side as it sprang 
to after him. "Dul" it rang out. YImautuwahyai stood 

*ThiB is said to have been a primitive means of amusement among the 
Hupa. Only one person sat on the seesaw at a time. The other worked the 
pole up and down with his hands. 
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facing him. Then the old man took a big basket- pot and set it 
nnder to catch the blood. YImantuwinyai stood watching him. 
Then he set the wedge again and pounded the log open. He 
felt around saying, " I always catch them, this one I didn't 
catch." " Come, you do it," said YImantuwinyai. " No, I 
never do that way," he said. Nevertheless YImantuwinyai 
pushed him in and let it spring to upon him. "You may become 
a borer and live in trees," he told him. " There must not be 
those who eat people. When they are going to build a house 
they may split logs but they must not kill people this way." 

As he went walking along he heard laughing. Farther along 
he saw a fire blazing. He went and stood there. No one was 
about. He looked around but saw only soaproots scattered there. 
Someone pushed him toward the fire but he jumped over it. 
He felt himself pushed toward the fire again. Finally he was 
tired out with jumping. Then he picked up the soaproots which 
were scattered about and threw them into the fire. "A-lo-lo-lo" 
they said. He found out that the soaproots were accustomed to 
eat people. "Become food," he said. "There must not be those 
who eat people." Then they became soaproots. 

As YImantuwinyai was walking along toward the south he 
saw three women coming carrying loads. When he met them 
he said, " Without food I have come." They gave him some 
bulbs which he ate and liked very much. He ran back and by 
going around got ahead of them again. He defecated there and 
said to the faeces, " Become Yurok." The Yurok went along 
with him. When he met the women again he said, " They are 
traveling without having eaten." The women left food for them . 
Finally in this manner he ate up all the food they were carrying. 
He made there every kind of language, Karok, Yurok, Shasta, 
Tolowa, Mad River, Southfork, New River, and Redwood; so 
many he made.* 

He went on toward the south where he saw a house. When 
he weut in he saw a kinaLdun girl sitting there. She got up and 
gave him nuts of the sugar pine and hazel to eat. While he was 
eating he became thirsty. The girl took the basket-bucket and 
went to bring water for him. When she had gone Ylmantu- 

*Compare Dixon, Maidu Myths, p. 61. 
Am. Abch. Eth. 1. 9. 
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wiiiyai wished that a grey-back louse would bite her. Feeling 
the bite she sat dowu to find her tormentor, forgetting the water 
she had set out to bring. Ylmantiiwinyai, taking advantage of 
her abseuee, took all the food of every kind and ate it up. He 
then went on toward the south. The girl eame up from the 
spring and said, "Here is the water, take it," passing it in. 
When she went in and looked about she saw her food was all 
gone. " I wish all the creeks would dry up ahead of you," 
thought the kinaLdun girl. As Yimantuwihyai was walking 
along he heard the murmuring of a creek. " I am going to have 
a drink," he thought. When he got there it was dry. He went 
on toward the south. He heard another creek. He ran to it 
only to find it dried up. He was nearly dead for water. He 
thought the next time he would throw a deerskin blanket into 
the water. He kept on toward the south. He heard another 
creek as he was walking along. He ran there with the skin but 
the creek had dried up. He threw the skin into the dry bed of 
the stream. He went on toward the south. He thought about 
his quiver. He resolved to throw that in. When he heard the 
next creek he fixed it ready and ran there with it. He threw it 
into the dry bed where it stuck up. Failing in this attempt he 
picked it up and went on. He heard auother creek aud thought 
he would try shooting in an arrow from which the fore-shaft had 
been removed. With the socket he thought he might dip up the 
water. He shot it in. It stuck up in the dry place. He pulled 
it out and went on. As he was walking along toward the south 
he heard a bull frog croaking. There must be a lake there, he 
thought, ne did not run this time. Coming down to the outlet 
of the pond he put down his mouth and drank and drank and 
drank. 

He rolled over there. He could not get up. The birds began 
to fly up and he said, " Pick my stomach open." Buzzard sat 
there first. " Pick my stomach open," he told him. Buzzard 
flew up and kept thinking, " He is peeking under his arm; is< he 
dead or is he yet alive?" Then he went to him and laid out all 
the tools he was going to pick with. He picked with the last 
one which he took out. Then he picked his stomach opened and 
Ylraantuwinyai got up. He looked around and was surprised to 
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see a hollow tree standing there. He crawled into that and went 
to sleep. 

When he woke up he found it had grown together in front of 
him. Sapsucker lit on the tree and began to peck. "Do it a 
little harder," said Yimantuwiiiyai. He was frightened and flew 
away. Larger woodpecker did that and then yellowhammer. 
This time Yimantuwiiiyai kept quiet. He pecked until a chip 
flew off. Then largest woodpecker jumped on and pecked until 
he pecked it open. In that way YImantuwinvai got out. 

" Come to me," he said. Then all kinds of birds flew to him. 
He made a bill for buzzard. At first he made crow into a large 
woodpecker. " Fly up there," he told him and he flew up. 
Then he flew back and said, " Make me red all over. If a man 
kills me he will be rich at once."* Yimantuwiiiyai pounded 
up some charcoal and dusted it over him. " Come fly up there," 
he said, and he flew up. "Ka ka ka" he said and became crow. 
He made largest woodpecker, eagle, yellowhammer, little wood- 
pecker and all kinds as many as fly. When he had finished he 
went on toward the south 

As he was walking along he thought, " I wish I had a dog to 
go along with me." Then he defecated and said to the faeces, 
"Become a dog." They became a dog. "There is a dog at the 
place where I am going," he thought. When he got there a dog 
was lying on the house. YImantuwinyai's dog crawled under 
him in fright. The one that was on the house got up. The 
house, though made of blue-stone, gave a creak. It was a "lion" 
that was lying on the house. The one with Yimantuwiiiyai 
became a "lion" also. "Let our two pets fight," said the host. 
" No," said Yimantuwiiiyai, " tomorrow they will fight." He 
told his dog to paw the ground in the morning. The next 
morning he pawed the dirt. The one that was lying on the 
house got up and shook himself. The one by the sweat-house 
entrance got up and shook himself. Then YImantuwinyai's dog 
jumped upon the house and they commenced to fight. They 
chased each other to the sky. " Let us see whose dog's blood 
drops first," said the host. To this YImantuwihyai agreed. 
Soon the host's pet dropped down dead. YImantuwinyai's dog 

*The red scalps of the woodpecker are hoarded by the Hupa. 
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they saw coming' along with his face half covered with blood. 
He ran back to his master.* 

It was at the edge of the world toward the south that they 
had the fight. When Yimantuwinyai looked back the way he 
had come he was surprised to see smoke. When anything is 
about to come into existence its smoke appears. Indians were 
to appear. He started back toward the north. When he got 
down to Leldin he found the Klxunai preparing for a journey. 
They were going to the world across the ocean northward. He 
traveled with them down this way toward Hupa. At Tcoxol- 
tcwedin they camped. In the morning they started out in boats 
and went across the ocean to the north. Yimantuwinyai went 
back with them. 

Then he thought, " How is it going to be with the Indians 
who are to appear?" "I am going around the world," he 
thought, "and measure it. They will renew their youth. "t 
He started around the world to measure it. When he got to the 
place west of us on the other side, The Maiyotel began to talk 
about him. "He must not do this thing he is attempting," 
they said. "I wish someway we could stop him. It is women 
that he can't resist," said the Maiyotel. As Yimantuwinyai 
was walking along he saw a woman lying in the trail waiting for 
him. He stepped over her and walked on. Soon he saw a 
second woman. With her he dallied. She caught him and 
swam back with him through the water north to the world 
beyond the ocean. Through his own weakness and the plots of 
his enemies he failed to arrange for Indians to renew their lives 
upon earth. He came back here again to a place south of the 
Big Lagoon. There he placed a sweat-house and a house in 
which the people should dance. "Here," he said, "they will 
dance if anything goes wrong with the ocean. If the water rises 
up they will dauce here and it will settle down again." Then 
he went back to the northern world beyond the ocean. 

He thought again about the coming of men. "In that place 
they will come into existence before my eyes," he thought. "I 

*Conipnre Dixon, Maidu Myths, pp. 84-5. 

t If the world provod large, people might be rejuvenated several times 
without overcrowding it. 
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will go back to the place where I was born." He came back to 
Xohxautrdin where the jealous man lived. No one ever saw his 
wife. Sand was scattered all around the house that the tracks 
of intruders might be seen. When birds walked on it they died. 
Blood ran out their mouths. Yimantuwinyai took ten elder 
sticks and slipped one over the other. These he pushed down 
his throat. Then he opened the door and went in. He seated 
himself beside the wife. The jealous man came out of the sweat- 
house and noticed that someone had been around. The door 
was open. He went in and saw a man sitting by his wife. He 
looked him in the eye.* Then he felt in his quiver and drew 
out an arrow. "Not that one," said Yimantuwinyai. He pulled 
out another. "No," said Yimantuwinyai. Finally he had pulled 
out all but one. Then he pulled out the xonxautrdin arrow. t 
"That is the one," said Yimantuwinyai. "Shoot into my 
mouth." Then the jealous man shot him in the mouth. Yiman- 
tuwinyai tumbled out of the smoke-hole and rolled all around the 
place in frenzy. When he came under a pepperwood tree he 
came to his senses. He thought he had been killed. He drew 
out the elder sticks, and found all of them were burned through. 
He took out the arrow-head also. The place where he rolled 
around can be seen yet. An herbt grew up there. He put some 
of it in his mouth. He caused that plant to be a medicine. § 

He came back to Tcoxoltcwedin. He saw a man and a 
woman had grown there. He came up the Trinity to Miskut. 
He found again a man and a woman. At TakimiLdiii several 
had grown. He went on south to Leldin. There Indians had 
come into existence. He went on to XonteLtcitdin. There he 
rested and smoked his pipe. On looking toward the south he 
saw someone in the distance fishing. When he went up the 
stream and crossed over, the man was gone. Yimantuwinyai 
looked about. Only the board on which he fished was there; 
the net was gone. Salmon scales were scattered about. He 
looked for him everywhere in vain. Then he took oft* his belt 

•The glance of his eye killed ordinary men. 

tThis had an especially poisonous arrow-point which Yimantuwinyai 
wished to get away from the monster. 
X Hypericum formosum var. Scouleri. 
I Compare xlv. 
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and stepped into the water. Entering the eddy he struck the 
water with his belt. Then he could see under the water. Toward 
the south he saw someone sitting with one leg each side of the 
fire. He went to him and addressed him. He did not reply. 
Everj- way he spoke to him but failed to get an answer. Then he 
threw him into the fire. He burned up. That was salmon's 
heart. Yimantuwinyai carried the salmon out, built a fire, 
cooked the salmon, and ate it. 

Then he went on south to the world's edge. When he got 
there bluejay, a woman who would become a Wintun, was there. 
She greeted Yimantuwinyai as her nephew. "All kinds of people 
have grown at the places you have passed," she said. "Yes, 
they had grown here and there as I came along," said Yiman- 
tuwinyai. "Did you eat along with them?" asked bluejay. 
"Yes," said Yimantuwinyai. 

Then he started back this way from the south. At Xonteune 
he camped. The next night he spent at Southfork. The follow- 
ing day he came down to Xowuukut. He felt sleepy, so lying 
down by the trail he went to sleep. When he woke up he felt 
heavy. He could not roll over. He went to sleep again. When 
he woke up a second time, his belly was so swollen that it fairly 
loomed up over him. He looked around and saw redwood sorrel* 
had grown up there. He chewed that and it cured him. He 
made that to be everybody's medicine. He got up. "This 
plant will be Indian's medicine," he said. Then he went back to 
Tcoxoltcwedin where he spent the night. The next day he went 
back across the ocean to the north where he became lost from 
men. He went to his grandraothert and said: "I have made the 
medicines for Indians." 
* Oralis Oregana. 

t This is the first mention of YiraantGwinyai's antecedents. A contradic- 
tion that the first person to exist had a grandmother would not disturb the 
Indian's mind; but this niyth is very evidently a collection of many which 
may have been told in the first place about other persons. When they were 
strung together they were all made to relate to Yimantuwinyai. 
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II. 

XaxowilwaL.— Dug-from-the-ground * 

ya-deL-tse tcin kin-tcuw-hwik-kut xoi-kyai hiL hai-un 

They were they say Kintcahwikut her grand both. And 

living daughter 

hai keirtsan yin-ne-tau xa-ke-hwe na-I-ya hai-un hai xotc- 
the maiden bulbs to dig used to go. And the grand - 

hwo ai-xoL-den-ne nax-xiit-tan do-xa-auto hai-un min-ne-djo- 

mother used to tell " Two-stalked one doesn't And After a 

her, ones dig." 

xo-miL a-tcon-des-ne dai-dik-ge-autr-un a-hwuL-tcin-ne d5-xa- 
time she thought, " For what reason does she always ' One 

tell me, mustn't 

&uw hai-yaL-un La xu-Le-dun a-tcon-des-ne xai-un-te hai-yaL 

dig And one morning she thought, " I will take And 

it."* nnt. nnt » 



it.'" one out.' 1 

kut tcit-te8-yai hai-yaL-un na-nifi-ya-yei tce-in-dl-qot-din 6 
she went. And she crossed over to TceindlqOtdifi. 

hai-yaL-un xa-kyu-win-hwe hai-yaL-uh a-tcon-des-ne xauw- 

And she went to digging. And she thought, " I am 

going 

amc hai-yaL-un kut xa-win-an miL uii-kya mitc-dje-e-din 8 
to take And she had taken then she heard a baby 

it out." it out 

kya-teL-tcwe hai-j'aL-uu da-na-du-wil-Lat to-din tce-na-il-Lat 

cry. And she ran to the She came 

river. there 

miL xo-kai-tsu kya-tu-wil-tcwel mun-tcwin miL hai-yaL-ufi 10 
then after her crying along "mother" with. And 

she heard 

me-dil ye-na-wil-de-ton yl-man aL-me-na-niL-tcwit yl-man 

canoe in she jumped. Across with it she pushed Across 

herself. 

ye-na-wiL-kait miL yi-man-tein-tcin tcin-duk-qot-ei hai-yaL-un 12 
she landed then on the other shore it tumbled. And 

da-na-du-wil-Lat xon-ta-tcin xa-na-is-diL-Lat miL kut den- 
she ran to the house. She had run up then on this 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901. The first part was told by Oscar Brown, a 
half-breed, about 30 years of age whose mother belonged to TakimiLdin. 
The story was finished by James Anderson, a man about 55 years old, a 
native of Medildin. 
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tcin kya-teL-tcwe-tsu hai-yaL-fin ye-na-wil-Lat miL kfit min- 
side it crying she beard. And she ran in then back 

of 

2 dai kya-teL-tcwe-tsu La-ai-ux na-nes-dai hai-yaL-fin xon-ta- 

the it crying she heard. At once she sat down and on the 

house 

kfit da-wit-qot-tsu hai-yaL-ufi min-tsit-da kai ye-wit-qot 

house it tumbling she And smokehole through it fell, 

heard. 

4 hai-yaL-fin nas-dfik-qdt hai-yaL-fin hai do-kyu-wil-le ya-wiL- 

And it tumbled And the old woman picked it 

about. 

ten hai-ya-hit-djit-fin xea-kai ye-na-wiL-ten hai keL-tsan en* 
up. And then cradle she put it in. The maiden it 

was 

6 yon din-nun ya-na-win-ai do-na-ted-en hai mitc-dje-e-din 

back facing sat down. 8he did not That baby 

of house look around. 

do-nel-en hai do-kyu-wil-le hira-ne mal-yeuw-ai-il-lu hai- fin 

she did not The old woman only took care of it. And 

look at. 

8 rain-ne-djo-xo-mh, hai mitc-dje-e-din ya-ta-a-ei yu-din-hit 

after a time the baby commenced Finally 

to sit up. 

naH-ya-yei yu-din-hit yit-ditc-tcwit meL-kyo-wei hai-yaL-fin 

It commenced After a to shoot it was big And 

to walk. while enough. 

10 do-kyfl-wil-le tsiL-tiu wfin-na-is-ya hai-fin kl-yata yis-se-teL- 

old woman bow made. And birds he 

commenced 

wcn-nei a-tifi-ka-un-te en kfit tce-seL-wen hai-fin hai 
to kill. All kinds it was he killed. And the 

la k«i,-tnan do-toin-neL-en hai mitc-htro htra-ne wai-iL-tuir 
innl(li>n never looked at The grand- only he always gave 

him. mother 

hai dl-hiru yis-se-iL-we hai xwfin-tcwin en xfi-Le-dfin-din 

wlintovor he killed. The mother it early in the 

was morning 

14 Im-ln-imuic-wei dai-hico-xo-xoii> Lax xa-a-nn-win-te hai-fin yu- 
BMd to go out somewhere. With- she always And 

out did that, 

reason 

1 1 1 1 1 hit. xo-in-dai tsis-le-nei hai-fin hai xwfin-tcwin e-il-wil- 
Analty a ninn he became. And his mother at 

I m il In allow contrast. 
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hit-djit na-ne-it-dautr dit-teik da-un-hwotr-ai-kin-te* tcin-ne- 
daxk used to come Acorns bo long she always 

back. 

u-wutp hai- fin min-ne-djo-xo-miL hai kun-tcu-wil-tcwil a-tcon- 2 
brought And finally the young man thought, 

back. 

des-ne na-xot-du-wes-in-te dai-dox-xoik-ke-auto-un miL tcin- 

" I am going to what place from she 

watch her 

ne-u-wuw hai dit-tsik hai keL-tsan en a-tco-in-ne hai hire 4 

always the acorns." The maiden it always "The I 
brings was thought, 

mil. ne-iuw-wutr-diii miL tcin-nin-win-detc dit-tsik hwix-xai 
from bring place from if he will bring acorns, my boy 

xdL-den-ne-e-te hai-un min-ne-djo-xd-miL a-tcon-des-ne 6 
I will call him." And after a time he thought, 

de-de-uii xo-wut-xo-wes-yun-te hai-yaL-un kut xu-Le-dun-din 

"This time I will watch her." And early in the 

morning 

xo-wut-tcu-xo-wes-yan hai-yaL un-kya kut tce-nin-yai hai- 8 
he watched her. And he saw her come out. 

yairfin La-ai-ux duk-kau yl-duk tcit-tes-ya-yei hai-yaL-un 
And at once the ridge up she went. And 

xo-ka tcit-tes-yai teex-xot-dit-teL-en hai-yaL hai-ya yT-duk 10 

after he went watching her. And there up 

her 

xa-is-yai hai-yaL-un kik-kin-ne kis-xan mik-kin-din tein-nin- 

she went. And dry tree standing its butt when she 

ya-hit ke-is-ya-yei hai-yaL-un hai kik-kin-ne xoL-teL-tcwen 12 
came to she climbed And that dry tree with her grew 

up. 

de-notr-kut-tein hai-yaL-un hai kun-tcu-wil-tcwil na-tes-dl-yai 
toward the sky. And that young man went home. 

hai-yaL-un a-teon-des-ne yis-xun-de hire na-se-te hai-yaL-un 14 

And he thought, "Tomorrow I will go." And 

kut wil-weL miL na-in-di-yai kut tein-nin-en dit-tsik hai- 
dark after she come back. She brought acorns. 

yaL-un kut yis-xun-hit tcit-tes-yai tcin-nin-yai hai kik-kin-ne 16 

And in the he went. He got to that dry tree 

morning 

kis-xun-din hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut ke-is-yai hai-yaL-un kut 
standing place. And then he climbed up. And 

xoL-teL-tcwen hai-un de-now-kut xoL-xas-tcwen-nei hai-yaL 18 
it grew with him. And to the sky it grew up. And 

* Measured on the narrator's finger. 
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uii-kya tin nin-a hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai rafik-kai tcit-tes-yai 

he Raw road waa And then it on he went, 

there. 

2 teuk-qal-lit uii-kya kis-xun kin-nes-fan hai-yaL-un ke-is-yai 

As be walked he saw standing Tan oak. And he climbed 
along 

hai kin-nes-fan hai-yaL-un hai-ya da-ya-wes-a do-win-sa-ai- 

that Tan oak. And there he sat down. Soon 

4 mil, (in-kya ijO-xot-tu-wis-sin-iL-tsu sai-kit-difi uii-kya tcit- 

after he heard laughing along the road. He was to see 

surprised 

tin-diL keL-tsun* hai-yaL-un tcin-te-deLt a-tin-din-miL tcin- 
coming maidens. And they got From every they 

there. place 

6 nin-yai hai-yaL-fin kut kya-da-ne-xo-win-sen hai-fln a-tin-ne 
carae. And they commenced to pick. And all of them 

iL-ne-djit ya-wh>ditc-tcwen hai me kya-da-ne hai-yaL-un 
divisions had made which in they picked. And 

8 kyu-win-yan xot-da-iL-kas hai-yaL-un a-ya-den-ne xa-til-le 

acorns he threw down. And they said, "That is 

right, 

kis-tai-tcwin hai-yaL-An Lu-wun a-den-ne xa-x5-wil-waL tsan 
Bluejay." And one of said, "Dug-from-the- it 

them ground might 

be." 

10 hai-yaL-ftii kl-ye Lu-wun a-den-ne xun-nait xa-xo-wil-waL 
And again one said, " Dug- from -the - 

ground 

tcin-don La-ai-ux do-tcu-xon-neL-in-te-ne-wan hai-yaL-fin na- 
they say really you can hardly look at." And 

12 nin a-du-wen-ne a do-tcin xo-neL-in-teL hai-man ded-de 

two said, (Excl.) "They I can't look AlwayB this 

say at him. 

qal§ xon-ne-iuu'-en hai don kut do-tco-xon-neL-in-te tcin-ne- 

walk- I am accustomed That it is one can look at hardly." 
ing to look at. 

14 wan hai-yaL-un a-ya-den-ne h»re-en xon-neL-in-te hai-yaL-un 

And they said, "I can look at him." And 

na-na-wit-yai La-ai-ux ya-xot-tuk ya-nin-yai hai-yaL La-ai-ux 

he came Really between the he walked. And really 

down. two 

# One of the few plural nouu forms in the language. The singular is 
keL-tsan. 

t A distributive form of the verb. "They came one after the other." 
t A word used by a woman in addressing her companion. 
{ The sun. 
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xon-niii na-na-ya-wil-lai do-he-ya-xon-neL-en hai-yuk nifi-xa- 
their faces they turned down. They could not look so good- 

tein-ne-wun hai-yaL-un hai-yo na-nin hwa-ne ya-xon-neL-en 2 
looking he was. And those two only looked at him 

hai a-ya-den-ne ne-he-en do-xo-lin-xon-ne-dil-en hai-ya-hit- 
who said, "We can't look at him." And 

djit-un hai kiL-La-xun en kut tcis-seL-wen hai a-teo-in-ne 4 
then the deer that he killed which she thought, 



hai teis-seL-win-detc htrim-mitc-dje-e-din xoL-den-ne-e-te kya- 
"That if he kills my child I will call him." He 

da-wen-ne hai xwun-tewih raik-kya-da-ne-e me hai-ya-hit- « 

picked the his mother's picking place in. And 
ae or n 8 

djit-un na-tes-di-yai na-in-dl-j'a-yei kin-tcutr-hwik-kut ye-tcu- 

then he went home. He got back to KintcQhtrikAt. He 

win-en hai dit-tsik da-un-httw-ai-kin-te hai-ya-hit-djit-un 8 

brought the acorns so long and then 

in 

xo-xai miL Liii-win-^en-nei hai-un xa-a-in-nu hai- fin min-ne- 

her boy with she called him. Then he always And after a 

did that. 

djo-xo-miL a-den-ne xon-ta na-se-te hai-yaL-un do-kyu-wil-le 10 

time he said, " Houses I am And the old woman 

going to." 

a-den-ne xa hai-ya-hit-djit-ufi hai do-kyu-wil-le tse-Lit-tso 

said "All And then the old woman blue-stone 

right." 

tsiL-tin wun-na-is-ya tse-Lit-tso na-tses tse-Lit-tso miL-kit- 12 
bow made, blue-stone arrows, blue-Btone shinny 

ttik-kutc tais-tse kuu-na xot-tsel kai no-niL-kait hai-ya-hit- 

stick, Bweat- too. His along he pushed And 

house biceps them, 
wood 

djit-un xon-a-na-du-wil-lau hai-ya-hit-djit-ilii kut tcit-tes-yai 14 

then he dressed himself. And then he went 

yl-duk-a-to-nie-tcin hai-yaL yi-duk-a-to-rae-tcin tce-nin-ya-yei 
eastern water toward. And eastern water he came out to. 



den-tcin tcin-nin-ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut tce-nin-tan 16 
This Bhore he came to. And then he took out 



hit-djit-un teit-te-te-yos me-dil hai-ya-hit-djit te-tcu-win-tan 

and then he stretched a canoe. And he put it in the 

water. 
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hit-djit yi-man xo-tcin ye-wit-kait tsel-ne-wan hai ine-dil 

Then acrosH toward be landed. Bed obsidian that canoe, 
him 

2 hai-yaL-uii hai xo-tcin ye-wit-kait-din ye-tcu-wifi-ya-diii min- 

And the toward landing place in entering the 

him 

nin-kut da-kiL-kis miL kyu-wiii-ket hai-yaL Wit yi-man 
bow on he put his then gave a creak. And across 
hand 

4 ye-wit-kait hai-ya-hit-djit-un xon-ta-din xa-is-yai xote min- 

he landed. And then house place he went Eight in the 

up. 

ne-djit sa-un hai xon-ta tse-Lit-tso hai xon-ta to-ne-wan 

middle stood the house. Blue-Btone that house. Black 

obsidian 

6 kyu-wil-tel mit-daik hai xon-ta hai-ya-hit-djit-uii ye-tcu-win- 
was pared outside that house. And then he went 

yai hai-yuw-xo-yT-duk htro-wun-dan sa-a xo-xa t«n-in-te miL* 

in. Up that way, "My son-in-law long for you will with. 

time him look" 

8 hai-yaL-uii kut hwa na-nat-yai hai-ya-hit-djit-uii kut Le-nun- 

And already sun was down. And then gnthered 

dl-yai a-tin-din-miL min-Lun LiL-Lin xo-lan me-la kit-tuk- 

baek from all places. Ten brothers he saw Some shinny 

there 
were. 

10 kutc-xo-sin-xo-lan me-la kin-miL na-kit-diL- xo-lan me-la kyu- 

had been playing some kifl had been playing some 

he saw, he saw, 

wun-nai-diL-xo-sin-xo-lan me-la kyoL-kis-xo-sin-xo-lan me-la 

hunting had been he saw, some spearing salmon had been some 

he saw, 

12 nai-ke-its-xo-sin-xo-lan tis-mil min-nin-miL-Le-dil-lut hiL iit- 

shooting at mark had been Eagle and Panther both were 

he saw. 

en-xo-lan hai-yaL-uii a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne deox-xo-lun hwil- 

nmrried he And they said to him, " You here, my 

aaw.J 

H la-tsin hai-yaL-uii hei-yufi tcit-den-ne dan nei-yai hai-ya- 

brother- And "Yes," he said, "awhile I came." And 

in-law. "J ago 

*The passage is difficult. The sense seems to be, that in the language 
of the eastern people he heard his future father-in-law greeting him as his 
son-in-law for whom he hsd expected to be a long time looking. 

t"His face with he kills." 

♦ Eagle and Panther had joined the family as husbands of the daughters. 
J My wife's sister's husband. 
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hit-djit-ufi kut na-du-wil-tcwan xoi-ye win-xa kyu-wit-q5t 

then it was supper time. Before they put a basket 

him 

me miL-kyo-xait mit-tsin hai kyu-wifi-ya-in-yan do-sai-xauw 2 

in dentalia its meat. That Indians can't swallow. 

hai-yaL-un xon nax me tcin-neL-yan hai-yaL-uh a-ya-xon- 
And he two in ate up. And they thought 

des-ne a-kit-tis-sedx a-in-te hai-yaL-un kut no-din-nil-tcwan 4 
of him, "Smart he is." And they finished supper 

hit-djit-un kut tce-te-deL tai-kyuw mit-tcin hai-yaL kut tee- 
then they went sweathouse toward. And went 
out 

nin-yai xon kun tai-kyuw mit-tcin hai-yaL-un xu-Le-ei-mk, 6 
out he too sweat house toward. And at midnight 

to-tcin na-me-tes-yai td-din tce-niii-ya-hit uii-kya hai-yiiw-xoi 
to the to swim he went. At the when he got he heard that way 
Tiver river 

yl-da-tcin miL a-xoL-tcit-den-tsu tais-tse e£i do-xo-liii de-dox 8 
down with he heard say "8weathouse is gone." "Around 

wood here 

kut en kyu-win-ya-in-yan xa-a-in-nu do-yiL-tsis tais-tse dik- 

it is people always do One never sweat- 

that, sees house wood 

gyuft yin-nuk-kai-yi-duk hwa-ne en tais-tse teu-na-hwin en 10 

here. To the southeast only there sweat- Mink it 

is house was 
wood." 

hai a-ne hai-yaL-un an xoL-tcit-den-ne a-x5L-tcit-den-ne 

who said it. And, "Yes," he said. They said to him 

min-Lun tai-kyutr sa-an hai-ta an xoL-tcit-du-win-neL hai- 12 

ten sweathouses stand- To all, "Yes," he kept saying. And 
ing. 

ya-hit-djit-un a-tin xoL-tcu-xo-wil-lik hai-dait wun-no-xon- 

then everything he told him that he is going to 

niL-fin-te hai-ya-hit-djit kut tai-kyuir-diu xa-na-is-dl-yai 14 

get him to do. And then sweathouse he went up. 

place 

ye-na-wit-yai hai-ya-hit-djit xo-Luk-kai tes-yai miL tce-niii- 

He went in. And dawn it had then he went 

come, 

yai tais-tse mux-xa kut xon a-xoL-tcit-den-ne nax tin u> 16 

out sweat- after, as he had told him. Two roads 
house wood 

wai-wifi-a La dik-gyun no-hoL yit-de-yl-duk La dik-gyuii 

forked. One here from us northeast. One here 
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yi-nuk-kai-yit-duk hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai tin iL-wai-win-a-din 
southeast. And then the road forking place 

2 tcin-nih-yai hit-djit a-dit-tsel kai tce-nin-yos hai tais-tse 
he arrived. Then his biceps along he pull out 



house 
wood. 

i-ya-hit-djit-tin ya-na-is-kil hit-djit-uh min-Lun tsis-loi hai- 

Andthen he split it. Then ten he made And 

bundles. 

4 ya-hit-djit-un ya-wira-raeL hai-ya-hit-djit-uh na-tes-dl-yai hai- 



un hai na-in-dl-ya-din xots-tsin-ne-wan nd-nih-an La-ai-ux 

the he got back place carefully he put it Really 

down. 

6 a-tin-dih wil-diL-ei hai-ya-hit-djit-uh a-tin-din La mit-da- 

every place shook. And then everyplace one to its 

mouth 

nift-an min-Lun tai-kyuw hai-ya-hit-djit-uh a-tin-din xoL-ya- 
he the ten sweathouaes. And then at all the they 



8 tel-lit hai-ya-hit-djit-un wil-weL tsis-da- 6 x hai-ya hai-yaL-un 

smoked And until night be stayed there. And 
themselves. 

wil-weL-din kut ki-ye tai-kyuir ye-tcit-te-deL hai-yaL-un 

at night again sweathouse they went into. And 

10 to-din tce-nifi-yai ki-ye hai-yaL-un hai-ya teu-na-hicih ki-ye 

to the he went again. And there Mink again 
river 

hai-ya xo-wun tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL-un a-x5L-tcit-den-ne vis- 
there to him came. And he told him R To- 

12 xun kit-te-sih-kutc-teL hai-ya-hit-djit-un yis-xuh-hit kut xu- 

morrow you will play And then next day in 

shinny." 

Lie- dun na-du-wil-tcwan hai-yaL-un no-din- nil- tcwan miL kut 

the they commenced And they had finished then 

morning to eat. 

14 a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa htrik-kai yai-diL kit-tuk-kutc-tcifi 

they said to him, "Come brother- let us go to the shinny place." 

in-law, 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut sa-win-den hai-yaL-un kut tcin-te-deL 

And they all went. And they got there. 

16 hai-yaL-un kut Li-sil-len hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut kit-tea-kute 
And they made And then they begin to 

bets. play- 

hai-yaL-un na-din xo-wufi na-ya-nu-wes-dil-lai hai-ya-hit- 
And twice from them they took the bet. And 
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djit-uii a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa htrik-kai il-loi xo-wa-ya-in-tan 

then to him they said, "Come brother- play." They gave him 

in-law, 

miL-kit-tuk-kutc hai-yaL-un iL-kai-niL-tcwit hai miL-kit-tuk- 2 
a shinny stick. And he pressed down on that stick. 

kutc La-ai-ux tcis-kas-sei hai-yaL-uii a-den-ne ka hire dl- 
Really he broke it. And he said, "Well I some- 

hire-e yai-tun-taii hai-ya-hit-djit-uti xot-tsel-kai tce-nin-yos 4 

thing may pick up." And then from under he pulled out 

his arm 

hai xon xo-miL-kit-tuk-kutc tce-nil-lai ya-de-mil kun-na hai- 

that his shinny stick. He pulled the balls too. And 

own out 

ya-hit-djit-uii kut tce-nin-yai no-kin-nin-an kim-miL-na-tul- 6 

then he stepped out. He started the Wildcat 

game. 

tcu-w61 xo-luii xo-tcin tcis-loi hai-yaL-fm xa-win-kiitc is-do 

he saw against playing. And he threw out. Very 

him near 

La-ai-ux tce-nin-kutc-ne-en me-dim-mil kin-din non-de-mil 8 
really the throw used to be the stake its foot fell. 

hai-ja-hit-djit-un hai-ya kim-miL-na-tul-teu-wol-ne-en tce-xoL- 
And then there Wildcat used to be he caught. 

kit La-ai-ux xon-nin-ne-en Le-ye-t«u-wiu-yeuM? hai-ya xa-ya- 10 
Really his face UBed to be he jammed in. There he sits 

wes-a hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin tce-nin-kutc-ei hai-yaL-un kl-ye 
that way. And then he threw it over. And again 

na-kyu-wiii-a raitc-tcwan-tUL-tan xo-luii xo-tcin tcis-loi hai- 12 
they played. Fox he saw against played. 

ya-hit-djit-uii ki-ye xo-wun xa-win-kutc hai-ya-hit-djit-un 
And again from him he threw. And 

tee-xoL-kit La-ai-ux xo-nin tce-niL-tik xa muk-ka a-nu-wes-te 14 

he caught him. Really his face he pinched That after- he looked. 

out. way ward 

kl-ye ya-win-kutc tce-nin-kutc-ei hai-yaL-un kl-ye na-kyu- 

Again he threw. He threw over And again they 

the line. started 

win-a nin-mu-win-na-kis-ten* xo-lun xo-tcin tcis-loi hai-uii 16 

a game. Earthquake he saw against played. And 

him 

La-ai-ux nin-ne-en na-dit-te-yai hai-ye-he mit-tis da-tcit-teL- 

really ground used opened up. Anyhow over he jumped, 
to be 



•"World around he lies." See xlviii. 
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xo-wfln tce-nin-kutc xo tse- 
from him be threw out. His blae- 

hai-ye-he wun-dira-mil-lei 

Anyhow it went through. 



i-dim-mil en a-dfi-wen-ne 

going through it was made the 

noise. 

jr^-vv* xo-tein tcis-loi xo-lfin hai-un 
against played be saw. And 



wvn-nuif hai-fin hai da-tcit-du-wil- 
And the running 



-v*L-un kut wil-weL hai-iln a-tin 

it was And all 

evening. 

t-vi na ya-nil-lutc-ne-en min-LUii is-dits 

lost. Ten strings 



u>k-vit-dit-til-le teit-duk-na-we-ue-en 

otterekins, fisherskin quivers, 

_ ^.^^y-^n na-na-niii-an hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin 
^ ir V* he won back. And then 

u *-«-xun-hit mit-tcin sa-win-den tit-tau- 

day toward they went the great 

bird 

hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan do mit- 
which Indians never to 

vt-hit-djit-un kut tco-yan-its xoii en 

ktJ then they began He 

to shoot. 

a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa nin mit- 
7p£ tnev Baid 10 nim » "Come you in 

v*L-uii t8iL-tin xo-wa-ya- in-tan hai-un 
M*i bow they gave him. And 

>. i \t<-^> hai-ya-hit-djit-fin xon xo-tsiL- 
_ ^ v •f*"* ". V w**. And then his bow 

own 

vT . nt » de-de-he miL wun-no-neL-kai-te 
' h 4. "This with I will shoot. 



... njit no-nau-fats hai-yaL-fiii a-ya-xon- 
" , Lttd is cut down." And they 
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des-ne hai-yuw miL muk-kut da-na-doL-a hai-ufi wun-no- 

thought, "Thai with to it he can shoot."* And he 

niL-kait La-ai-ux muk-kut da-na-du-wiL-a-ei hai-un nal-tsit 2 
shot. Really to it he hit. And fell 

down 

La-ai-ux miL-kyo-xait fa-uh-huK>w no-kin-nih-yotr hai-ya-hit- 
really dentalia ao mnoh scattered about. And 

djit-un kut na-kyu-we-xo-win-sen hai miL-ky5-xait hai-ya- 4 

then they brought home that dentalia. 

hit-djit-un na-tes-dl-yai hai xotc-htco mitc-tcin hai-uh na- 

And he went home his grand- to. And he 

mother 

in-di-ya-yei kin-tcuw-hwik-kut dun-Lun-hu>6-din wil-weL sil-len 6 

got back to Kintcuirhwikut. 8o many nights as it 

seemed 

de-dit-de dun-LUu-hwo-din me-nftn-di-yai na-waux hai-un 

he found out so many years he stayed. And 

na-in-dl-ya-hit hai xotc-htro-ne-en xon meu sit-ten xo-wufi 8 

when he got back his grandmother fire beside was About 

used to be lying, him 

xo-dje-kit-tcifi-ya-sil-lifi-xo-lan hai-yaL-uh a-den-ne n5-xa en 

they had worried he found out. And he said, "After it 

you is 

nauto-di-yai ah ya-den-ne kut don ya-te-seL-te hai-ya-hit- 10 
I have come." "Yes," they said, "all right we will go." And 

djit-un xotc an-na-tcil-lau xon-ta a-tin-dih me-na-kis-loi 

then good he fixed the house. Every he bound it up. 

place 

hit-djit-un meu na-kis-qot dik-gyun yi-duk-a-to-me-tcin win- 12 

Then under he pushed a Here eastern water it 

stick. 

a-ei hai-ya-tcin ya-del-se-ei hai uZ-en-tsis-lin-tcin det-xow 

went. There they lived where he married. Now 

hai-ya-tcih ya-deL-tse-ei 
there they are living. 

hai-ya non-dik 
Here is the end. 

* Ironical. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Xaxowil waL .—Dug-from-the-ground. 

An old woman was living with her granddaughter, a virgin, 
at Kintcuwhirikut. The girl used to go to dig roots and her 
grandmother used to say to her " You must not dig those with 
two stocks." The girl wondered why she was always told that. 
One morning she thought, "I am going to dig one," so she 
went across the river to Tceindiqotdin and began digging. She 
thought, "I am going to take out one with a double stock." 
When she had dug it out she heard a baby cry. She ran back 
to the river, and when she got there she heard someone crying 
"mother" after her. She jumped into the boat and pushed it 
across. When she got across, the baby had tumbled down to 
the other shore. She ran up to the house and there she heard it 
crying on that side. She ran into the house, then she heard it 
crying back of the house. At once she sat down and then she 
heard it tumble on the roof of the house. The baby tumbled 
through the smoke-hole and then rolled about on the floor. The 
old woman jumped up and put it in a baby basket. The young 
woman sat with her back to the fire and never looked at the 
child. 

The old woman took care of the baby alone. After a time it 
commenced to sit up and finally to walk. When he was big 
enough to shoot, the old woman made a bow and he began to kill 
birds. Afterward he killed all kinds of game; and, because his 
mother never looked at him, he gave whatever he killed to his 
grandmother. Finally he became a man. The young woman 
had been in the habit of going out at dawn and not returning 
until dark. She brought back with her acorns as long as her 
finger. One time the young man thought "I am going to watch 
and see where she goes." The young woman had always said to 
herself, "If he will bring acorns from the place I bring them, 
and if he will kill a white deer, I will call him my son." 
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Early one morning the son saw his mother come ont of the house 
and start np the ridge. He followed her and saw her go along 
until she came to a dry tree. She climbed this and it grew with 
her to the sky. The young man then returned saying, "To- 
morrow I am going up there." The woman came home at night 
with the usual load of long acorns. 

The next morning the man went the way his mother had 
gone, climbed the tree as he had seen her do, and it grew with 
him to the sky. When he arrived there he saw a road. He 
followed that until he came to an oak, which he climbed, and 
waited to see what would happen. Soon he heard laughing girls 
approaching. They came to the tree and began to pick acorns 
from allotted spaces under it. The young man began to throw 
down acorns. "That's right Blue Jay," said one of the girls. 
Then another said, "It might be Dug-from-the-ground. You 
can hardly look at him, they say, he is so handsome." Two 
others said, "Oh, I can look at him, I always look at this walk- 
ing one (pointing to the sun) that is the one you can hardly 
look at." He came down from the tree and passed between 
the girls. The two who had boasted they could look at him, 
turned their faces to the ground. The other two who had 
thought they could not look him in the face were able to do so. 

The young man killed the deer, the killing of which the 
mother had made the second condition for his recognition as a 
son. He then filled the basket from his mother's place under 
the tree and went home. When the woman saw him with the 
acorns as long as one's finger, she called him her son. 

After a time he said, "I am going visiting." "All right," 
said the grandmother, and then she made for him a bow and 
arrowB of blue-stone, and a shinny stick and sweat-house wood 
of the same material. These he took and concealed by putting 
them under the muscles of his forearm. He dressed himself for 
the journey and set out. He went to the home of the immortals 
at the edge of the world toward the east. When he got down to 
the shore on this side they saw him. One of them took out the 
canoe of red obsidian and stretched it until it was the proper 
size. He launched it and came across for him. When he had 
landed, the young man placed his hand on the bow and as he 
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did so, the boat gave a creak, he was so strong. When they had 
crossed he went to the village. In the middle of it he saw a 
house of blue-stone with a pavement in front of black obsidian. 
He went in and heard one say, "It is my son-in-law for whom I 
had expected to be a long time looking." When the sun had set 
there came back from different places ten brothers. Some had 
been playing kin,* some had been playing shinny, some had been 
hunting, some spearing salmon, and others had been shooting at 
a mark. Eagle and Panther were both married to daughters of 
the family. They said to him, "You here, brother-in-law!" 
" Yes," he said, "I came a little while ago." When it was supper 
time they put in front of him a basket of money's raeat.t which 
mortal man cannot swallow. He ate two baskets of it and they 
thought he must be a smart man. After they had finished 
supper they all went to the sweat-house to spend the night. At 
midnight the young man went to the river to swim. There he 
heard a voice say, "The sweat-house wood is all gone." Then 
Mink told him that men could not find sweat-house wood near 
by, but that some was to be found to the southeast. They 
called to him for wood from ten sweat-houses and he said "Yes" 
to all. Mink told him about everything they would ask him to 
do.t He went back to the sweat-house and went in. When the 
east whitened with the dawn, he went for sweat-house wood as 
they had told him. He came to the place where the trail forks 
and one of them turns to the northeast and the other to the 
southeast. There he drew out from his arm the wood his grand- 
mother had provided him with and split it fine. He made this 
into ten bundles and carried them back to the village. When 
he got there he put them down carefully but the whole earth 
shook with the shock. He carried a bundle to each sweat-house. 
They all sweated themselves. He spent the day there and at 
evening went again to the sweat- house. When he went to the 
river to swim, Mink met him again and told him that the next 
day they would play shinny. 



* See Life and Culture of Hupa, p. 61. 

t The meat of dentalia is believed to be the food of the Klxflnal. 
t The feats which follow must be done the one who would marry the 
daughters. 
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After they were through breakfast the next morning, they 
said, "Come, brother-in-law, let ns go to the place where they 
play shinny." They all went and after placing their bets began 
to play. Twice they were beaten. Then they said, "Come, 
brother-in-law, play." They passed him a stick. He pressed 
down on it and broke it. "Let me pick up something," he said. 
He turned about and drew out his concealed shinny stick and 
the balls. Then he stepped out to play and Wildcat came to play 
against him. The visitor made the stroke and the balls fell very 
near the goal. Then he caught Wildcat smashing his face into 
its present shape, and threw the ball over the line. He played 
again, this time with Fox. Again he made the stroke and when 
he caught Fox he pinched his face out long as it has been 
ever since. He then struck the ball over the line and won. The 
next time he played against Earthquake. The ground opened up a 
chasm but he jumped over it. Earthquake threw up a wall of blue- 
stone but he threw the ball through it. "Dol" it rang as it went 
through. Then he played with Thunder. It rained and there was 
thunder. It was the running of that one which made the noise. It 
was then night and he had won back all they had lost. There were 
ten strings of money, besides otterskins, fisherskins, and blankets. 

The next day they went to shoot at the white bird which 
Indians can never hit. The others commenced to shoot and then 
they said to their guest, "Come, you better shoot." They gave 
him a bow, which broke when he drew it. Then he pulled out 
his own and said, "I will shoot with this although the nock has 
been cut down and it is not very good." They thought, " He can't 
hit anything with that." He shot and hit the bird, and dentalia 
fell all about. They gathered up the money and carried it home. 

The Hupa man went home to his grandmother at Kintcutr- 
hwikut. As many nights as it seemed to him he had spent, sO 
many years he had really been away. He found his grandmother 
lying by the fire. Both of the women had been worried about 
him. He said to them, "I have come back for you." "Yes," 
they said, "we will go." Then he repaired the house, tying it 
up anew with hazel withes. He poked a stick under it and 
away it went to the end of the world toward the east, where 
he had married. They are living there yet. 
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in. 

Xontcutrditcetc.*— Bough-nose.f 

Xon-tcfiw-ditc-tcetc tcit-deL-tse xoi-kil hiL a-xoL-tcit- 

His-noae-rough lived his both. He said 




2 den-ne do-de-dit-tuu? tce-xo-ma-din La-xo-win-te xa-a-x5L- 

to him, "One must never short ribs." Always he was 

put in the fire 

tcin-ne hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne da-xwed-hit a-hmL-tcin-ne 
telling And he thought, " Why does he always 

him that. , tell me that. 

* ke de-duM»-tfln hai-ya-miL de-du-win-tan hai-ya-miL ya-xoL- 

Let me put them And he put them in. And it carried 
in the fire." 

ten-ne hai-ya-miL na-in-dl-yai wil-weL miL do-un-kya tce- 

him off. And he came home at night then he saw he 

6 xo-len-ne hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne knt x5-lan-de-du-win-tan 
was gone. And he thought, "He has put in the fire 

tce-xo-ma-din hai-ya-miL tcu-win-tcwu e-il-wil tcit-tcwe-*x 

short ribs." And he cried. Every he cried. 

day 

8 Lo-ka kut ya-a-a xoi-ye na-da-a x5-tits-e hai-ya-miL tcwe- 
The on he sat. Near stood his cane. And 
prairie him 

ge-ye-xol-htnn da-tce-e-xus tits knt hai-ya-miL a-xoL-tcit- 
Meadow lark used to light cane on. And he 

10 den-ne xoi-kil da-du-wil-ten " min-ne-djo-xo-miL a-tcon-des-ne 

said, w His has been After a time he thought, 

brother carried off." 

is-do da-xok a-wil-la iuir-kit xo-se-seL-win-te hai-yaL dje 

"I some- would sol I will kill him." And pitch 

wish thing happen could 

catch him. 

12 ke-wiL-<an tits mil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit yis-xun-hit tce-nin-yai 
he put cane on top. And then next day he went out. 

*Told at Hupa, July, 1001, by Mary Marshall, wife of James Marshall. 
She was born at Miskfit about 1868, where she lived most of the time until 
her marriage. Her mother was a Ynrok who was married to a Hupa. 

tA wood rasp is called by the Hupa tsel-tee ditc-tcetc, "iron rough." 
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kl-ye hai-ya tcin-nes-dai hai-ya do-win-sa-ai-miL kut da-tcu- 
Again there he sat down. There soon on it he 

win-xuts hai-ya-miL tco-xdL-kit ne-se-seL-win-te xoL-tcit- 2 
lit. And hecaughthim. "I will kill you," he 

den-ne hai-yaL a-den-ne do-hwis-sel-wen-he niL-hwe-lik-te 
HBid. And he said, "Don't kill me. I will tell you 

hai dai-dit-din miL ya-x5L-ten de-noto-kut xoi-ye wil-ka-nei * 

where he ha* In the under a fire is 

taken him. world him burning, 
aliove 

de-do hwa-ne La xo-tcin na-wil-lit-te Le-ki-xo-la me-la 

Now only one by him will be burned. Gather Soma 

people. 

kyu-win-dits-te hai-ya-miL hai muk-ka sa-wo-din-te hwe 6 

will make rope. And that on you will travel. I 

de-now-kut nS-na-tse nei-ya-te hai-ya-hit-djit-uii kut Le-ya- 
world above ahead of you I will go." And then he 

ki-x5-lau kiL-we-kyo kyu-win-dits-te xon-teL-tau kun-na Lon 8 

gathered Spider to make rope, Coyote too. Mouse 

the people. 

Lax da-kin-yun-te tsiL-tin mit-Lol hai-ya-niiL-uii tcwal-le 

just to chew off bow strings. And Frog 

en de-ki-dil-lite-te ya en tsu-wun Le-kin-niL-yets-te qo-qot 10 
was to urinate on Liee were hair to tie together, Catter- 

the fires, pillar 

en tin teis-tcwin-te hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut ya-kyu-win-dits 
was road to make. And then they made rope. 

hai-un de-xo-sin-ne-miL La-a dje-lo sil-len xon-teL-tau xoi- 12 

And soon one storage filled Coyote his 

basket 

kyu-wit-dits-se kiL-we-kyo en un-te yi-e na-ul-mats La 

rope. Spider's looked small, coil one. 

hai-yaL a-den-ne kut xon-teL-tau a-den-ne yo hwa-ne nis-sa 14 

And he said, Coyote said, "That alone long 

way 

nin-ya-te ne-wun wun-Lo-tcis-twen hai-yaL a-den-ne 
will reach looks like." About it he laughed. And he said, 

xa dun-dan miL tcit-du-win-tewit-te hai-yaL xon-teL-tau 16 
"Come, who with it will shoot T" And Coyote 

a-den-ne hwe hai-ya-miL tcit-du-win-tcwit hai xoi-kyu-wit- 
said "I." And he shot. His 

dits-se no-nun-dim-mil hai-ya-miL kiL-we-kyo mit-diL-wa tcit- 18 
rope fell back. And Spider in turn shot. 

dfi-win-tcwit yeii yi-duk do-o-na-wes-en-ei xat na-wes-mata 
Way up it could not be seen. Yet it was coiled. 
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kyu-win-dil-le-tau de-now-kut-tcifi hai-ya-raiL a-ya-den-ne dtin- 

they heard it ring against the sky. And he aaid to "Who 

them, 

2 dan tin tcis-tcwin-te hai-ya-miL xon-teL-tan a-den-ne hire 
road will makef " And Coyote said, "I 

seL-tcwin-te hai-yaL Wit tcit-tes-yai hai-ya-miL xdt-da-na- 
will make it." And he started. And he fell 

4 wit-xuts hai-ya-hit-djit-un q5-qot tcit-tes-yai ded na-na-is- 

back. And then catterpillar started. This down he 

way 

du-witc hai-ya-miL xon-teL-tau a-den-ne na-wit-xus-iL yeu 

leaned. And Coyote said, "He is falling." Way 

6 yi-duk na-iL-kit-dei min-ne-djo-xo-miL do-na-ya-xoL-tsan-nei 
up he caught it. After a time they did not see him. 

na-wit-daL ufi-kya me-niL-xa hai-ya-miL a-ya-den-ne xa sa- 

He was they saw. He had And he said "Come, 

coming back finished. to them, 

8 6-din hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut sa-win-den xon-teuw-ditc-tcetc 
travel." And then they travelled. Rough-nose 

tcit-teL-ten me-xon-tau-xo-len* a-dit-ta tcu-wiL-ten hai-yaL 

took along Woodrat. In his he put him. And 

sack 

10 a-den-ne dik-gyun de-soL-tse-te hwe na-tse nei-ya-te hai 

he said, "Here you will stay. I ahead will go to the 

xon-din hai-ya-hit-djit do-kyii-wil-le a-na-dil-lan es-di-an-tcwin 

fire And then old woman he made A widow, 

place." himself. 

12 tits kit-teL-tits hai xon-din tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL a-den-ne 

cane he walked The fire place he came to. And he said, 
with. 

xon en kyun-xSw-tu hai-yaL a-x5L-tcit-den-ne nin tsan 

" Fire it is I am begging." And she said to him, ■ You might 

hi- 

14 xon-tcuw-ditc-tcetc hai-yaL dl-ye tcit-den-ne hai gyan 
Bough-nose." And "Yes," he said. "That is the 

dik-gyun tcin-nin-ya-te hai-yaL tcit-teL-dautc x5-la me 

here will come."t And she ran up her in 

hand 

16 na-da-ai nes-kin min-dai hit-djit ya-na-kis-dim-mil-lei hai-yaL 
sticking a Douglas outside. Then she smashed it. And 

up spruce 

*"He has a house." 
t Ironical. 
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Le-na-il-lnw hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne tso tso tcit-den-ne toe- 
she started And she said to him, "Tso tso" he said, 
the fire. 

x5-ma-din de-din-tutc d5 xon min-na-il-dal hai-yaL ua-du- 

" ribs you put in Fire around she ran. And he heard 

the fire." 

wil-tcwun-tsu xon-ta me-tcin hai-ya tco-xoL-kit xon-din tco- 

them eating house in. There he caught her. Fire in he 



xon-tan hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin hai xo-tcin sil-la-ne-en a-dit-tcin 4 
held her. And then what on her used to be himself 

no-nil-lai hai-ya-miL xo-wun-na-kis-le hai-yaL a-den-ne nin 
he put on. And he felt of him. And he said, "You 

un fin xon-tcuw-ditc-tcetc hai-yaL a-den-ne xo-tsin-ne-wan-ne 6 
is Bough- nose f " And ho said, "8oftly 



xfin-nin-yeutr hai-ya-miL tce-na-xdn-niL-ten hai xoi-kil 

speak." And he took out his 

brother 

hai-yaL me-xon-tau-xo-len ye-tcu-wiL-ten hai-j r a hai-yaL xon- 8 
and Woodrat he put in there. And his 

nin tce-niL-kait na-kin-yun xol- tcit-den-ne hai-yaL Lax xo- 
face he put out. "Come eat," he said. And only his 

nin ye-wes-a min-ta a-den-ne Lax dik-gyun dl-hire-e hwd- 10 

face was in the He said, "Just here anything throw 
hallway. 

iL-kas hai-yaL kut kyfi-win-yan tce-na-in-di-yai hai-yaL 

he ate it. He went out. And 



a-den-ne tso tso tcit-den-ne tce-xo-ma-din don de-din-tuic 12 
he said, "Tso tso," he said. "Ribs you put in 

the fire." 

hai-ya-miL knt tcin-te-tetc hai-yaL xoi-du-wil-lu hai-yaL 

And they went And they attacked And 

to bed. them. 

me-la a-ya-dii-win-nel ul-lo hwe-de-ai me-la en a-ya-dG- h 
8omo were saying, "Hurts my hair." Some were 

win-nel hurit-tsiL-tin-L51 Lon da-yi-kifi-yan-e-x5-lun hai-ya- 
saying, "My bowstring mouse has chewed up." And 

miL xoL-tcit-tes-deL hai-ya tce-in-de-git me-dil* ye-xo-ta-an ie 
they ran after them . There they ran down. Canoes they ran in. 

ta-nan xoL-yaL-de-wim-min-il te-wil-tsit hai me-dil-ne-en 
Water they filled with them. Sank those canoes used 



to be. 



*The mice had gnawed holes through the canoes as well as chewed off 
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hai-ya-hit-djit-un sa-nan-den xon-tcuw-ditc-tcetc xoi-kil na- 

And then they went Rough -nose his 

home. brother 

teL-ten. 

took home 
with him. 

hai-ya non-dik. 
Here is the end. 



TRANSLATION. 
Xontcuwditcetc. — Rough-nose. 

Rough-nose lived with his younger brother. He used to 
say to him, "Never put the short ribs of the deer in the fire 
to roast." One day when Rough-nose was away hunting the 
younger brother got to thinking about it. " Why does he always 
tell me that!" he thought. "I am going to roast them." When 
he had roasted them something carried him off. The older 
brother came home at night and looked everywhere for his 
brother but could not find him. "He must have roasted the 
short ribs," he thought and began to cry. He mourned every 
day for his brother. He used to sit out on the prairie with his 
cane sticking up beside him. A bird would come and light on 
the cane and say, " His brother has been carried off, his brother 
has been carried off." After several days Rough-nose thought 
to himself, "I wish I could do something to him, I wish I could 
catch him, I wish I could kill him." The next day when he 
went out to sit down he put pitch on the top of his cane. The 
bird came and lit on it as usual and was easily caught. "Now I 
will kill you," he said. "Don't kill me," said the bird, "I will 
tell you where they have taken him. They are roasting him in 
the world above. Gather the people, and have them make rope. 
With the help of that you can go there. I will go ahead of you." 

Then Rough-nose called the people together: — Spider and 
Coyote to make rope, Mouse to chew off the bowstrings, Frog to 
put out the fires, Louse to tie together the enemy by their hair 
as they slept, Caterpillar to make the trail. Coyote and Spider 
commenced to make the rope. Coyote soon had a storage basket 
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full, but Spider's rope was fine and looked like only one coil. 
Coyote made fun of it saying, "That looks as if it would reach a 
long way." "Well who will shoot?" said Rough-nose. "I," 
said Coyote. He tied his rope to an arrow and shot. Soon it 
fell back. Then Spider shot with his rope. It went up and up 
until it could be seen no longer. When one coil of rope was 
still left they heard the arrow strike the sky with a ringing noise. 
Then Rough-nose said, "Who will go ahead and make the trail T" 
"I," said Coyote. He started up but soon came tumbling back. 
Then Caterpillar tried it. He leaned way back and Coyote called 
out, "He is falling;" but he caught the rope again higher up. 
Soon they could see him no longer. Then they saw he had fin- 
ished the trail and was coming back. "Well, go on up," said 
Rough-nose. Rough-nose caught a wood-rat and put it in his 
sack and then went with the rest. 

When they reached the world above he said to the 
others, "You wait here, I will go along to the place where 
the fire is." He changed himself into an old woman and 
walked with a widow's cane. He came up to the place and 
said, "I am only asking that I may warm myself by your 
fire." "You might be Rough-nose," said the old woman 
who was tending the fire. "Oh, yes, that fellow is likely to 
come here," said Rough-nose. Then the old woman ran up with 
a spruce tree in her hand, smashed it to pieces, and threw it on 
the fire. She commenced poking the bag in which the boy was 
hanging over the fire. "Tso, tso," he cried. "You had better 
roast the short ribs," she said. Rough-nose waited until he 
heard them eating in the house, then he caught the old woman 
and held her in the fire until she was dead. He stripped her 
clothes off and dressed himself in them. He went up to the sack 
and felt of his brother, who said, "Is that you Rough-nose?" 
"Speak softly," said Rough- nose, and then he took the boy out 
and put the wood-rat in his place. Then someone put his head 
out of the door of the house and said, "Come and eat." Rough- 
nose putting only his head in, said, "Just throw something out 
here for me." When he had eaten he went to the sack and 
began punching it. "Tso, tso," it cried. "You better roast the 
short ribs," said Rough- nose. 
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When the people had gone to bed. Bough -nose and his com- 
panions made an attack on them. All was confusion. It was 
dark. The fires had been pnt ont. Some of them cried out. 
"My hair hurts." Others were saying:, "A moose has chewed 
up my bowstring." Others ran after the attacking party. 
When they jnmped into their canoes to give chase they filled 
with water and sank. The mice had gnawed holes in them. 
Then Bongh-nose, carrying his brother, went safely home. 
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IV. 

Yinfikatsisdai .* — Me- lives- South. 

niL-tcwin-a-ka-din na-teL-ditc-tcwen keL-tsan tcwitc wfin- 
At NiLtcwinakadifit there grew a maiden. Wood she 

na-wa-win-te xu-Le-dfin dd-kyan tcwitc tcin-nu-wuw-win-te 

always went In the she didn't Wood she always brought, 

after. morning eat. 

na-kit-te-it-Low> La xu-Le-dfin tcit-tes-yai kl-ye-kfit un-kya 

8he always made One morning she started In a hollow she heard 
baskets. out. 



na-tse mitc-dje-e-din xat un-kya mit-tseuk mik-kyan-dik 4 

rolling a baby. Tet she saw its umbilical was hanging, 

around cord 

do-he tcwitc tcis-tcwen hai-yo mitc-dje-e-din hwa-ne ya-wiL- 
8he did not make wood. That baby only when she 

tin-hit na-teL-dit-dautc hai-yaL mal-yeuu? a-tcil-lau hai-yaL 6 

had she ran back. And care of it she took. And 

picked up 

hai xot-teeuk du-win-xuts hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne dai-dit-din- 

its umbilical came off. And she thought, " Where 

cord 

kl-yauw nutc-auw hai xot-tseuk hai-yaL te tcu- win-ant kut- 8 

am I going its umbilical And in she put it. 
to leave cord T" water 

tsim-miL kl-la-xutc tsis-len na-is-ya hai-yaL tsiL-tin xwa 
boy he became. He And bow for 

walked him 



tcis-tcwen hai-yaL hai tcwitc wun-na-wa-ne-en do-tco-wil-lan 10 
she made. And that wood going after used to she quit. 

hai-yaL di-hwo xon-ta meuk xwa no-il-luit» hai yo-e-its do- 

And some- house in for she put that he shot at. He 
thing him 

tce-nauw no-na-it-tse hira-ne xa-UL-kyo xo-dje-yu-wiL-we 12 
never went Door she shut always, that much she loved him. 
out. 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis. 
tAt Orleans Bar. 

t Compare Life and Culture of Hupa, p. 52. 
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hai-deox tcit-te-in-nauto no-na-it-tse ni-kyanx yu-wit-diii-hit 

Every time she went out she shut the hard. Finally 

door 

2 xotc tcu-win-kya-o na-il-lit-din en La teL-tcwen keL-tsan 

quite he became a Nallitdift* there one grew a maiden, 

big boy. was 

xoi-ye-xoi-i-yan hai do-tee-nin-yai min-ne-djo-xo-miL tcwite 

She suspected her that she never went After a time wood 

out. 

4 mux-xa tcit-tes-ya-yei hai-yaL na-il-lit-din keL-tsan tcin- 

after she went. And the Nallitdift maiden came 

nin-yai hai-yaL min-dai no-in-nauw hai-yaL dai-htro-iro 
there. And outside she stopped. And somewhere 

6 miL na-du-wiii-a Lo-katc hai-yaL tcin-neL-en hai-yaL wut- 

from it stuck up in a straw. And she looked. And she 
the ground 

tco-xo-wil-yan hai-yaL un-kya ki-ye xa-kin-its min-sit-da-kai 

watched for it. And she saw again it shoot up out of the smoke 

hole. 

8 hai-yaL ke-is-Lat xon-ta kut-tein hai-yaL me-tcin tcit-ten-en 
And she ran up house on top. And inside Bhe looked. 

sai-kit-din-un-kya kl-la-xute na-wa-yei hai-yaL na-te-tse hai- 

8he was surprised a boy walking And she opened And 
to see around. the door. 

10 yaL ya-wiL-ten hai kl-la-xutc hai-yaL miL da-na-du-wil-Lat 

she picked up that boy. And with it she ran. 

tcit-teL-ten na-il-lit-din na-in-di-ya-j-ei hai-yaL me-dil-itc tee- 
She took it Nallitdift she got back. And little canoe Bhe 
along. 

12 nin-tan hai-yaL ta-nan meuk kit-tl-y6tt> tcis-tcwen hai-yaL-un 

took out. And water inside to flow she made. And 

tcit-te-yos me-dil sil-lent hai-ya-hit-djit dje-lotc hwa-ne ya- 
she [Full-sized] it And then a small only she 

stretched canoe became. djelo 
it. 

14 wiii-xan hai-ya-hit-djit me-dil ye-tcu-win-deL hai-yaL xot-dat- 
pickedup. And then canoe they went in. And they came 

kait kit-La-diu n5-xon-niL-ten hai kl-la-xutc kfit-tsim-miL 

down. In the stern she put that boy. Soon 

16 Le-nal-din tcin-duk-kait-dei yu-wit-dih-hit muk-ka-na-du-wul- 
Weitchpec they came down to. At last the mouth of the 
Klamath (they 

*A village below Orleans, 
t Compare p. 137, I. 17. 
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a-din hai-yaL na-in-dl-yai niL-tcwin-a-ka-din keL-tsan sai-kit- 

<-,tme And she came back theNitfcwinakadifi girl. She 
to.) 

din do-xotc n5-nau-wit-tse sai-kit-din do-xo-len-ne hai 2 

saw not right the door was shut. She saw was gone that 

kT-la-xutc un-Lun-xwed-din xo tcin-neL-en do-xo-len xo-xa 
boy. Everywhere in vain she looked There was his 

for him. none, tracks. 

do-tchvtsan xo-xa un-Lun-xwed-din nin-nis-an kut xo xa-is- * 

She could not his Everywhere mountain on in vain she 

find track. 

yai en xow-un da-xok hico-wfin da-tce-xo-diL-ten tcon-des-ne 

went "I wonder some from me she has taken him she thought, 

up. way away," 

hai-yo me-ist htra-ne ya-win-tan kit-*o-kut yi-duk xa-is-yai 6 

That pestle only she picked up. (A mountain)* up she went. 

hai-ya-hit-djit tcit-ten-en sai-kit-din un-kya t5 kut yi-nuk 

And then she looked. She was to see ocean on south 

surprised 

wit-kai-le hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne xo-suu'-we hai-ya-hit-djit hai 8 

boat going And she thought, " Let me And then that 

along. kill him." 

me-ist miL tco-xon-niL-xuts kis-sea-qott en xo-tcin tce-nin- 
pestle with she threw after him. A kiseaqOt it for him she had 

was 

an hai dje-lo me miL hai-ya-hit-djit xo-kut no-nin-an 10 



taken that djelO in from. And then on him she had 

out put it. 

hai-yaL hai kis-sea-qot mil-lai-ye tcit-du«wiL-waL-ei hai-ya- 
And that kiseaqOt its end she knocked off. And 



miL a-tin-ka-un-te-ne-en tes-deL-ei to-min-nei-kl-yaui/'-ne-en 12 
every kind used to be flew away, waterbirds used to be. 

hai miL tco-xon-niL-xuts en xa te na-du-wih-a xat te na- 

That with she threw at him it there in Btoodup. Yet in it 

is the the 

water water 

da-a ded hai-yaL ya-teL-kait kut dik-gyun yi-nuk nin-nis-an- 14 
stands now. And they went on. Here south the world's 

non-a-tcin ya-niL-kait-dei hai-yaL kut xo-wun da-tco-xo-diL- 
end they got there. And from her she took him 

ten-nei yi-nuk nin-nis-an-noh-a-tcin ded tsis-da-yei 16 
away. South the world the end now he lives. 

*It is said the ocean can be seen from this mountain which is opposite 
Orleans. 

t Compare Life and Culture of Hupa, p. 84 and PI. 7. 
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At Orleans Bar there lived a maiden. She always brought 
wood for her fire in the morning bef'>re breakfast. The rest of 
the day she used to spend miking baskets. One morning when 
she was after wood she heard a baby ror. r .g ab»-t in a hollow 
tree. Without stopping to gather tie w<>:*I for wri.-'h she Lad 
come, she took the baby and earned it h»vr>e. There she -atw! 
for it as if it were her own. Wh-n the u2Lr-.lxal eord fell off 
she considered where she should put it. She deeioed to throw it 
into the river. Soon th- boy was large enough to run about. 
She made a bow for Lim and put up a mark in the bouse for him 
to shoot at. She did not go for wood as she had formerly done. 
She kept the door shut and never allowed the boy to go out for 
fear she should lose hizn. Whenever she was obliged to go out 
she closed the door with great care. After a time he became a 



At a village below 




habit of 
One day 

by the 

fully she saw another one come out of the 
up on the roof of the house she looked in. 
to see a boy inside. She opened the door, 
ran away with him. When she got back to her own boose she 
took a little canoe out of the house, put water in it, and stretched 
it until it became a full-sixed canoe. She also took from the 
house a small storage basket which contained her treasures. 
Placing the boy in the stern of the boat she started down the 
river. They went on down past Weitchpec until they came to 
the mouth of the Klamath. 
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When the foster mother came back she saw that the door was 
not just as she had left it. She went in and found the boy was gone. 
She looked for him everywhere but could not even find his tracks. 
She searched for him in the neighboring mountains in vain. 
"Somebody has taken him away from me," she thought. Taking 
her stone pestle with her she climbed the mountain on the south 
side of the river. Prom its top she saw with surprise a boat 
going along on the ocean toward the south. "I am going to kill 
him," she thought, and threw the pestle at him with all her might. 
The girl had taken a head-dress from the storage basket and put 
it on the boy. The pestle just hit the end of this and knocked 
the feathers off. These feathers flew away as gulls and other 
sea-birds. The pestle stuck up in the water and stands there yet. 
They went on to the end of the world at the south where they are 
still living. 
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V. 

Naxkekosnaduwftl.* — Two-neck. 

min-ne-lote tsis-dai hai-yaL-ftn es-tcin-nauw xoL-me- 
Owl lived there. And swimming deer with he 

2 im-mow kit-te-tfik da-ya-na-wiii-ai hai-yaL-ftn na-na-kit- 

used to horns sitting. And he made 

land between 

de-los niiL nax-ke-kos-na-du-wftl tcit-te-in-nauw hai-yaL-ftn 

ready then Two-neck used to come along. And 

the pack 

4 xoh ye ya-ke-wuir-hwei hai-yaL-ftn min-ne-djo-xo-miL xon- 

he instead used to carry And after a time 

it away. 

teL-tau tcin-nin-yai hai-yaL-ftn a-den-ne da-xwed-ftn kiL-La- 

Coyote came along and said, « Why venison 

6 xftn do-xo-len hai-yaL-ftn a-den-ne dl-hu-o-otr-un no-wftn 
all gone?" And he said, "Something from us 

da-yit-de-wuw-hwei hai-yaL-ftn a-den-ne hire se-seL-win-te 
always carries it off." And he said "I, I will kill it." 

8 hai-yaL-ftn a-den-ne xa don hai-yaL-ftn kftt yis-xftii-hit xol- 
And he said, "All right." And next morning with 

men-ne-men xon-teL-tau en kftt tciu-nes-dai kit-ta-din min-xo 
him he landed. Coyote was sitting in the for him 

brush 

10 an-na-xo-wil-lau hai-yaL-ftn kftt na-na-kit-de-los miL tcin- 

ready for a fight. And he had fixed then 

the load 

nin-yai nax-ke-kos-na-du-wftl xon-teL-tau ya-wiii-a kit-ta-din 
came Two-neck. Coyote sitting in the brush 

12 da-xwed-dik-kya-ftn-te hai tee-nin-ya-te-ne-en xon-teL-tau 
(saw) how he looked. That was going to Coyote, 

come out 

do-he-tce-nin-yai hai-yaL-ftn kftt nax-ke-kos-na-du-wftl a-den- 
he did not come out. And Two-neck said, 

u ne xa hwik-kftt-tcin kiL-tcwit hai yaL-ftn kftt xo-kftt-tcin 

"Come, on me push it." And on him 

•Told at Hupa, June 1902, by Oscar Brown. 
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ke-niL-tcwit miL nin-tcin me-na-niL-tcwit kut xon xon-teL- 

he had then toward he pushed it back. He Coyote 

pushed it the ground 

tau a-den-ne xa-a-xo-le-ne hai-yaL-uii uax-ke-kos-na-du-wul 2 

said he should do And Two -neck 

that. 

a-den-ne da-xwed-un ul-lau hai-yaL-un min-ne-lots a-den-ne 

said, " What are you And Owl said, 

doing?" 

da-xwed-din na-auw-fin hai-yaL-un kut hai ya-kin-wen-ne 4 

" What am I doing?" And he had 

carried it off 

miL min-ne-15ts tcin-nin-yai hai xon-teL-tau ya-wiii-a-ne- 
then Owl came to the Coyote had been sitting 

en-din do-un-kya tce-xo-len-ne hai-yaL-un xon-ta-tcin xa-na- 6 

place. Ho saw he was gone. And to the house he went 

is-dl-yai xon-teL-tau fin-kya xon min-na-na-kit-del-kai hai- 
back up. Coyote (Owl) saw fire sitting with one leg 

each side. 

yaL-un min-ne-lots a-den-ne nin htrun-ne-sin fin-niL-den-ne 8 

And Owl said, "You, don't you I told you, 

i .. . remember, 

me-tsa-un-tco-xo-sin hai-yaL-un xon-teL-tau a-den-ne yis- 
he is a terrible fellow T" And Coyote said, 

xftn-de xo-se-seL-win-te hai-yaL-un kut jis-xun-hit xol io 

"Tomorrow I will kill him." And next morning with 

him 

min-ne-lots es-tcin-nauw men-ne-men hai-yaL-un kut na-na- 
Owl a deer landed. And he had 

kit-de-los miL kut nax-ke-kos-na-du-wul tce-nin-yai xon-teL- 12 
made the then Two-neck came out. Coyote 

load 

tau en kut ya-win-a min-xo-an-na-xo-wil-lau hai-yaL-uu kut 
was sitting for him ready to fight. And 

nax-ke-kos-na-du-wul a-den-ne xa htcik-kut-tcin kiL-tewit 14 
Two-neck said, "Come, on me push it." 

hai-yaL-un kut min-ne-lots kut xo-kut-tciii ke-niL-tcwit miL 
And Owl on him lifted it up then 

nin-tcin me-na-niL-tcwit hai-yaL-un xon-teL-tau kut tce-tcil- 16 

toward pushed it back and Coyote jumped 
the ground 

ton hai-yaL-un La-ai-ux na-neL-waL hai xo-kos-na-Luk- 

out. And really he struck the place where his 

kyuic-din La-ai-ux xo-kos-ne-en yal-ton-ei hai-yaL-un xa-de-dun 18 

neck was Really his neck used jumped off. Then immediately 
crotched. to be 
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Le-na-kil-dfi-htrot hai-yaL-fin a-tin-din x5 na-niL-kis do-he- 
it grew back on. Then all over in he cut him. He did 

vain 

2 tcit-tcit Lo-tse mfix-xa da-tcit-du-wil-Lat hai-yaL-fin hai miL 
not die. A sedge after he ran, and it with 

ya-xGs-meL hai-yaL-fin a-tin-din nai-deL-d5 hai-ya-hit-djit 

he whipped Then everyplace he cut him. And then 

him. 

4 tcit-tcit-dei hai-ya-hit-djit-fin ya-ya-kin-en hai-yaL-un xon-ta- 

he died. And then they packed up and home 

din xa-ya-kis-wen hit-djit ya kyu-win-yan hai-yaL xon-teL-tau 
they carried it. Then they ate. And Coyote 

6 a-den-ne ke yit-de-tcin na-htra hai-yaL-fin min-ne-ldts a-den- 

said, " WeU down I will And Owl said, 

walk. 

ne xa hai-yaL-fin kfit tcit-tes-yai tcfik-qal yl-de yeu fifi-kya 

"All And he went walking down In the he saw 

right." river, distance 

8 yi-da-teiii tcfik-qal-le tsfim-mes-Lon hai-yaL-fin hai-ya xot-dc- 

from down walking along a woman. And there he met 



river 



is-yai kya Luk-kai htia-ne xo-tcin-na-sil-lai hai-yaL-fin xon- 
her. Dress white all she was dressed in. And 

10 tt»L-tau tcin-neii-en hai xoik-kya sai-kit-din-fin-kya kyfik-ka 
Coyote looked. That her dress he saw with surprise deer- fat 

hai xoik-kya hai-yaL-fin hai-ya tce-xo-seL-wen hai xoik-kya 
her dress. And there he killed her her dress 

12 wfin hai-ya-hit-djit-fin hai-ya kyu-win-yan ded-dit-de kiL-La- 

for. And then there he ate it. He found out deer 

xfiu kyfik-ka hai xoik-kya wil-tewen ded-dit-de tcwal hai 
fat her dress was made of. He found frog the 

out one 

14 tcfik-qal hai-yaL-fin yit-de tcit-tes-yai tcfik-qal-lit ded fin-kya 

walking. And down he went as he walked there he saw 

xon-ta sa-an-ne hai-yaL-fin hai-ya tcin-nin-yai sai-kit-din- 
house standing. And there he came. He saw with 

16 fin-kya xe-xaix* dfin-Lfin-htco sit-da hai-yaL-fin xon-teL-tau 
surprise boys several sitting. And Coyote 

a-den-ne dai-dox xd-lfin-sa-win-den-ne hai-yaL-fin a-ya-du- 
said, "Where are all gone V And they 

18 wen-ne xfi-Le-dfin yl-nfik tcit-tes-yai hai kyu-win-xoi-yan 
said, "This morning up went that old man. 

*A plural. 
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hai-yaL-un do-un-kya na-in-dl-ya-yei yu-din-hit xo-ka teit- 
And he has not come back yet. Finally after she 

him 

tes-yai hai-yaL-uii a-yai-xoL-du-wen-ne don nit-de-sin-naurc-un 2 
went. And they said, "Didn'tyoumeetherT" 

hai-yaL-un xon-teL-tau a-den-ne dau hai-yaL-un yai-xos-tewurc 

And Coyote aaid, "No." And they smelled 

of him. 

hai-yaL-un a-yai-xoL-du-wen-ne nin ye aL-tcwin hai xoik-kyon 4 
And they said, " You smell her odor." 

hai-yaL-un La-ai-ux xo-kut da-xon-an hai-ya kiL-dge-xan-yai 

And really on him they jumped. There they fought. 

hai-yaL-un xo de-de-im-mil ta-na-xo-auw yu-din-hit-un tcit-te- 6 

Then in he pushed them They jumped Finally he was 
vain in the fire. out. 

tcit hai-yaL-un a-yai-du-wen-ne ne-he-en do-xo-lin no-siL-we 

worn And they said, "Us you can't kill." 

out. 

ne-he-en no-kyufi-sa-an yeu min-sit-da kyu-wit-tcw5k-kai hai- 8 

"Our hearts way up smoke hole are strung on a Hue." 

yaL-un xon-teL-tau ya-wil-ton hai-ya- tcin mux-xa hai-ya 
Then Coyote jumped up there after their 

mik-kyun-sa-an hai-yaL-uii de-du-wim-nieL hai-ya mik-kyun- 10 

hearts. And he threw in the fire their hearts. 

sa-an hai-ya-hit-djit yat-mil-lei hai-ya-djit-un hai-ya xon-teL- 
And then they fell back. And then there Coyote 

tan kyu-wiii-yan La-ai-ux xo-lun-sa-an-ne kiL-La-xun hai- 12 
ate. Really there was much venison. 

yaL-un hai-ya tcu-win-da tcin-neL-yan a-tih hai kiL-La-xfin 
And there he stayed. He ate up all that venison. 

hai-yaL-uii na-tes-dl-yai nai-yl-nuk min-ne-lots x5-tcin xwa- 14 
And he went home back up Owl toward, for 

xfin Le-du-wil-lu hai-yaL-un na-in-dl-yai hai min-ne-lots 

whom he had killed And he got where Owl 

several. 

tsis-da-din sai-kit-din-un-kya xon-ta muk-kut xa-na-kyii-xol- 16 

lived. He saw with surprise house on top grown over with 

da-a xon-ta ye-na-wit-yai hai-3'aL-un ya-na-wes-a hai-yaL-un 
grass. House he went in. And he sat there. And 

fin-kya min-kin-*x na-ka-xus-din-na-tsu hai-yaL-un xon-teL- 18 

he heard back of the someone moving. And Coyote 

house 

tau a-den-ne xa-ul-le hai-yaL-uii xon-teL-tau tcit-te-en hai 
said, "Do that." And Coyote looked 
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n6-nau-t?*r-b-iri hai-yaL-un yu -din-hit xon-teL-taa t«-nin-yai 



2 xo min-dii-uk X.'ii-\*~\r-en dufi-hwe-e un-kya do-na-wa hai- 
Id outoide be looked Nobody btm poing about. 

yaiy-un t/-it-t*n-en dje-na-U-in ye-u un-kya kik-kin-ne kai- 

up. In the he saw a dead tree. 



4 yl-duk ke-wel-le min-ne-l<~»L« hai yaL-un mil-lai xa-kis- 
up was carrying Owl. And on top he had 



jit hai-ya kiL-La-xun kyu-wil-medj xo-toih ya-auir-hirei 
th*re T«. n ;^n he boiled. Toward he held it out 

6 miL a-ya-xoL~toit-den-ne* djd xon-teL-tau ded kin-yon xon- 



teL-tau hai-yaL xon-teL-tau xo a-den-ne na-na-dk. yu-dih- 



down." 

8 hit xo ya-xon-its do-he-ya-xo-t<:in-te-e-a-xus xo hai kik- 
in rain he shot. It did cot to them reach. In that dry 



kin-ne mik-kin-dih Le-na-il-luir do-he-te-il-lit hai-yaL min-ne- 

tree its base he tried to It would not And Owls 

set on fire. burn. 

10 lots a-ya-den-ne djo ded xon-teL-tau kin-yun Lax-ya-xon- 
said. '•Take this. Coyote, eat it." They fooled 

no-au yu-din-hit-un xon-teL-tau a-den-ne min-ne-lots La-xo- 
Finally Coyote said, "Owls just that 



12 kya na-dil-le-ne tca-da-kuh do-ne-hwoh-*x a-hiro-la hai-yaL-un 



way you may Too badly you hare 

become. treated me." 

kut min-ne-lots na-ya-is-dil-le-nei de-dit-de xon-teL-tau La 

Owls they became. The truth Coyote 



h me-nun-di-yai na-wanx hai a-tcon-des-ne La en xwel-weL 
year stayed that he thought one night he had 

win-ted en do-na-ya-xoL-tsit. 
Therefore they did not know him. 

hai-ya non-dik 
Here is the end. 



•The change in number brings Mrs. Owl into the story. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Naxkekosnadu wul . — Two- Neck . 

Owl used to kill deer by driving them into the river and then 
sitting between their horns until they landed. When he had the 
meat dressed and packed up ready to carry home, Two-neck used 
to come along and carry it off for himself. One day Coyote came 
to Owl's house and said, "Why have you no venison?" "Some- 
thing always takes it away from us," said Owl. " I will kill him," 
said Coyote. 

The next morning when Owl landed with his deer, Coyote 
was sitting in the brush ready to fight. As soon as the load 
was ready Two-neck came along as usual. Coyote, from his 
place in the brush, saw what sort he was and decided not to come 
out. Then Two-neck said, "Come lift the load onto my back." 
As Owl was lifting it up he suddenly pushed it back toward the 
ground. " What are you doing?" said Two-neck. " Well, what am 
I doing?" said Owl.* When Two-neck had carried it off, Owl 
came to the place where Coyote had been lying in wait. He was 
not there. When Owl got back to his house he found Coyote 
sitting with his legs stretched each side of the fire. "Don't you 
remember? I told you he was a terrible fellow," said Owl. " Well, 
I will kill him to-morrow," said Coyote. The following morning 
Owl brought another deer to land. When the load was ready, 
Two- neck came along. Coyote was watching ready to fight. 
"Come lift the load on my back," said Two-neck. As Owl was 
lifting it up he jerked it back. Coyote jumped out and struck 
the monster where his neck was crotched. The heads fell off but 
jumped back again. Coyote slashed him all over with his knife 
but could not kill him. Then he ran to the river and got a sedge 
and whipped him with that. Two-neck, cut everywhere, died. 

Owl and Coyote carried the meat home. When they had eaten, 
Coyote said, "Well, I am going to walk down the river a way." 
"Very well," said Owl. As Coyote was walking along he saw a 
woman coming towards him. When he met her he saw she was 

•Owl pretends he is absent minded. 
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dressed all in white. On looking closer he was surprised to see 
that her dress was of deer fat. He killed her on the spot for the 
sake of her dress which he ate. The woman was Frog. Coyote 
walked on till he came to a house, which he entered. Several 
boys were sitting there. "Where are they all gone?" asked 
Coyote. "This morning the old man went up the valley and has 
not come back yet. After awhile the old woman went after him. 
Didn't you meet herf " they said. " No," said Coyote. Then they 
came up to him and smelled of him. "You have her odor about 
you," they said. Then they attacked him and there was a fight. 
Over and over again he pushed them into the fire only to see them 
jump out again. When he was nearly dead with the exertion, 
they said, "You can't kill us, our hearts hang in a row there in 
the smoke-hole." Then Coyote jumped up, got their hearts, and 
threw them in the fire. The boys fell back dead. A great quan- 
tity of venison was stored in the house and Coyote stayed until 
he had eaten it all. Then he went back to see Owl for whom he 
had killed so many. 

When he got to the house he was surprised to see 
grass growing all over the roof. He went in and sat down. 
After a little he heard a noise outside. "That is right," said 
Coyote, looking toward the door through which he fancied someone 
was about to come in. Finally he went out and looked around. 
No one was to be seen. Then looking up toward the hillside he 
saw a dead tree. Owl was climbing up this tree carrying something 
with him. When he got up with it, his wife began to boil some 
venison. Holding out a piece Owl said," Take it, Coyote, eat it." 
"Come down," said Coyote, but they would not. Then Coyote 
tried to shoot them, but he could not hit them. After that he 
tried to burn the tree by building a fire at its base, but the fire 
would not burn. All the time the Owls kept saying, "Here, 
Coyote, take this, eat it." They were only fooling him. Finally 
Coyote said, "Owls you may become since you have treated me 
so badly." Then they turned into Owls. It happened this way: 
Coyote thought he had been away only one night but he had 
really stayed away a whole year.* The Owls did not recognize 
him as their benefactor. 

♦Compare p. 140. 
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VI. 

Litcuu-din yadeLtse.* — At Sand-place They Lived. 

ya-deL-tse Lit-tcuw-din tak-kfin iL-de hai-ya x5-ta xotc 

They were Sand -place three sisters. Their father very 
living 

tsis-dl-yan hai-yaL-fin min-ne-djo-xo-miL nan-deL hai-yaL-ftii 2 
was old. And after a time it snowed and then 

xo-wiii-kuts hai-yaL-fin a-ya-den-ne yo kyu-win-xoi-yan ruin- 
it was cold. And they said, " The old man in 

ta-yi-dfik xon meu tcin-no-te hai-yaL-fin Lu-wfin-nin a-den-ne 4 

the hall fire beside he might And one said, 

lie." 

dan kyo-dil-len hai-yaL-fin hai na-nin a-ya-den-ne xo-tcin 
" No, he might be And the second said, " For him 

cold." 

don Le-nai-yfin-dil-la-tet hai-yaL-fin kfit xa a-den-ne hai-yaL- 6 
we will keep a fire And "All right," she said. And 

burning." 

fin kfit min-ta-yi-dfik n5-ya-xon-niL-ten hai-yaL-fin ya-nes-tetc 

in the hall they left him. And they went to 

bed. 

hai-yaL-fin xfi-Le-dfin Lu-wfin tce-nin-yai sai-kit-din-fin-kya 8 

And in the one of went out. She was surprised 

morning them see 

tsel-lin tce-in-diL- ft x hai-yaL-fin ye-na-wil-Lat xon-ta me-tcin 

blood outside the door. And she ran in the house inside. 

hai-yaL-fin a-den-ne mit-dai-fik tsel-liii hwa-ne hai-yaL-fin 10 

And she said, "Outside blood nothing And 

but." 

in-na-xos-an min-ta-yi-dfik j'e-xon-fin-hit fin-kya do-tce-xd- 

they jumped up, hall when they ran in. They he was 

saw 

le-nei hai-yaL-fin ya-win-tcwu hai-yaL-fin hai tcin-kya-o-we 12 
gone. And they cried. And the largest 

a-den-ne do-wit-tcwu-we-he hai-yaL-fiii xot-detc aL-tcit-den-ne 
said, "Don't cry." And her sister she told, 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Oscar Brown. 

t A plural form, rather unusual. The dual, Le-nfin-dil-la-te, is more 
frequent. 
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xotc a-na-dil-le hai-yaL-fin kilt xotc a-an-na-ya-dil-lau hai-yaL 

"Good fix your- And good they fixed them- And 

self." selves. 

2 hai tsit-tse-ye a-ya-xoL-tcit-den-ne nin en sin-dan hai-yaL-un 

the youngest they told, " You Btay." And 

kfit na-ya-xo-teL-xa to-tciii xot-da-na-ya-xoL-xa hai-ya-hit- 

they tracked him. Toward down they tracked him. And 
the river 

4 djit-un yl-man na-na-ya-xon-niL-xa-ei hai-ya-hit-djit-un yi- 

then the other they found Ml tracks. And then 

side 

man-ne-yT-duk 3-e-xo-lan ya-xo-wiL-xaiL rain-ne-djo-xo-miL 
across and up they saw ; going along they After a time 

to the east tracked him. 

6 fin-kya kis-tseL-tse hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa xo-lictc 
they heard pounding. And she told her, "Come, hurry, 

de-xo-tse-xun-diii ya-wit-dil-lit uii-kya Lit tce-nauw nil-lin-ne 

he is close by." As they were they smoke coming by the creek 
going along saw out 

8 yit-da-tcin hai-yaL hai-ya ya-wit-dil-lit uii-kya nes-kin me- 

down. And there as they were they saw Douglas at 

going along spruce 

kin-din Le-na-wil-la hai-yaL-fln hai-ya ya-nin-deL un-kya 

its butt a fire was. And there they went. They saw 

10 hai-ya xfiL wun-na-is-ya-xo-luii nun-dil mit-ta-diii hai-yaL 
there load he had fixed snow in. And 

na-a-ya-dis-tsel hai-ya uii-kya tsel-lin na-ya-dii-wil-waL-ei 

they warmed There they saw blood scattered about, 
themselves. 

12 hai-yaL-un hai tciu-kya-o-we a-den-ne xa win-yaL ded-dox- 

And the largest said, "Well come on. He is 

xox-xom> xun-din hai-yaL-ftn kftt tcit-des-deL tcu-wit-dil-lit 

around here close by." And they went. As they were 

going along 

14 un-kya kl-ye lit tce-nauw hai-yaL-uii xot-detc aL-tcit-den-ne 
they saw again Bmoke coming And her other she told, 

out. Bister 

do- nil- git-he- ne hai-yaL-un xots-tsin-ne-wan teit-tes-deL hai- 
" Don't be afraid." And carefully they went. 

16 yaL-ftn kut xon-ta me-xiin-din ya-nin-deL-hit un-kya tcit- 
And house close to when they came they heard 

dil-wautr-tsu hai-yaL-un hai tein-kya-o-we a-den-ne na-nin-tse 
talking. And the oldest said, "Two I hear." 

18 hai-yaL-un xot-detc aL-tcit-den-ne do-nit-dje-tel-tsit-ne Lin 

And her sister she told, " Don't get excited." Dog- 

skin 
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fe un-kya na-nu-wil-xut hai-yaL-un hai tcin-kya-o-we 
blank- they hanging for door. And the oldest 



a-den-ne ke xon-ta me-tcin te-sutr-in hai-yaL-un uh-kya 2 

said, "Well house into I am going And she 

to look." heard 

kyu-win-xoi-yan a-den-tsu yan-a ke-tse d5-de-du-wit-tun hai- 
the old man she heard " Why do penis, why don't you eookt" 
say, you sit 

there ; 

yaL-un a-ya-tcon-des-ne na-nin-tse hai-yaL-uh hai tcin-kya- 4 

And they thought, two they And the largest 

heard. 

o-we uo-na-wit-tse-din tcin-niii-ya-hit xon-ta me-tcin tee- 
the doorway when she went to house into when 

ten-iu-hit un-kya kyu-win-xoi-yan na-teiL-tsiL Lu-wun-nin 6 
she looked she saw the old man moving as he alone 

sat 

ke-teiL-na ke-kai xoi-u sux-xun hai-yaL-un La-ai-ux hai 

cooking, thigh in front lying And really the 

of him in basket. 

tcin-kya-o-we xon-ta ye-tcii-wil-Lat hai-yaL-un hai kyu-win- 8 

largest bouse ran in. And the old 

xoi-yan in-na-tcis-Lat hai-yaL tciiir-La tcon-des-ne miL na- 

man jumped up and ■ Let me he thought then she 

run out," 

nitrkis xoi-ye-kil-xut-de-ka hai-yaL-un hai Lu-wun kun 10 
struck him in his throat. And the other one too 

ye-tcu-wil-Lat hai-ya-hit-djit-uu kiL-dje-xan-yai hai-yaL-un 
ran in. And then there was a fight. And 

ya-xo-seL-wen haiya-hit-djit-un Le-na-ya-kj-u-wil-lau hai-ya 12 

they killed him. And then they gathered up their 

xo-ta mit-tsin-ne dan xow tcin-neL-yan hai-yaL-un a-tifl 
father his bones. Already it he had eaten him. And all 

seems 

di-htro-ne-en xo-wun da-ya-du-win-an dl-h«?6 tsel-ne-wan- 14 

whatever used from him they took away, some red obsidians, 
to be 

ne-en tsit-duk-na-we-ne-en Lok-yit-dit-a-til-le-ne-en dl-hiro 
fisherskin quivers, otterskins, Borne 

mit-datc-ne-en na-di-yau-ne-en a-tin-ka-fln-te hai tciL-an min- 16 

shellB, dentalia everything that he had 

Lan-ne hai-yaL-un xul ya-is-tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit-un ya-na- 

every- And load they made up. And then they 

thing. 
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ya-kin-en Lu-wtin hai xo-ta-ne-en ya-na-wifi-en na-ya-wit-dil 

carried it One of the father used carried. They went along, 

away. them to be 

2 hai-yaL to-difi tce-na-nin-deL yl-man na-na-ya-nin-deL xon- 

And to the they came down. The other they arrived. 

Bide 

ta-din na-ya-in-deL hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin yis-xfin-hit xotc hai- 
House they came back And then next morning good their 

to. 

4 ya xo-ta a-ya-tcil-lau hit-djit ya-xo-win-tcwai hai-ya-hit-dj it- 
father they fixed. Then they buried him. And then 

fin na-ya-del-tse 
they lived as before. 

hai-ya non-dik 

Here is the end. 



TRANSLATION. 
Litcuwdin yadeLtse. — At Sand-place They Lived. 

Three sisters were living at Sand-place. Their father was 
very old. Once it turned very cold and snowed. "The old man 
might sleep in the wood-room near the fire," suggested one of 
the daughters. "No, he might be cold there," said another. 
"Well then," the other said, "we will keep a fire burning for 
him in the wood-room." To this the others agreed so they left 
him there and went to bed. When one of the girls went out in 
the morning she was surprised to see blood by the door. Run- 
ning in again she called to the others, "There is nothing but 
blood outside." Jumping up they looked in the wood-room. 
He was not there. Then they began to cry. "Don't cry," said 
the oldest, "dress yourselves." 

Telling the youngest to stay at home the two older 
sisters followed the tracks to the river. On the other side 
of the river they found tracks where someone had gone 
toward the east. After a time they heard someone pound- 
ing. "Come, hurry up, he is close by," said one of them. As 
they were going along they saw smoke down by the creek. They 
found a fire burning there at the butt of a spruce. It was plain 
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from the marks on the snow that he had 
Blood was scattered all about. When they had 
selves the oldest sister said, "Come, let us go on. He is close 
by." After a time they saw smoke again. "Don't be afraid" 
said the oldest sister. They went on cautiously until they 
to the house. They heard someone talking inside. < 
must be two of them; don't get excited," said the oldest 
A dog skin blanket was hanging there over the door. "I am 
going to look in," she said. An old man was saying, "Why do 
you sit there, why don't you cook a piece?" "There must be 
two of them," she thought. When she went through the outer 
door and looked in, she saw an old man sitting alone before the 
fire by which a human thigh was cooking. Then she ran iu. 
The old man jumped up and tried to run out but she struck him 
in the throat with a knife. The other sister came in and they 
fought with him, and killed him. They found there the bones 
of their father whom he had already eaten. They took away all 
the red obsidians, fisher-skin quivers, otter-skins, dentalia and 
everything else of value they found. One of the sisters carried 
the remains of their father. They came back along the way 
they had gone, crossing the river to their home. The next 
morning they prepared their father's remains and buried them. 
The sisters continued to live there as before. 
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VII. 

Xonsadin Kuntcuwiltcwil. *— Xonsadin Young Man. 

xon-sa-din kun-tcu-wil-tcwil mis-kut kun-tcu-wil-tcwil 
Xonsadin young man to Miskut young man 

2 a-den-ne xon-ta na-seL-te mis-kut kun-tcu-wil-tcwil a-xoL- 

said, "Houses let us Miskut young man always 

go to." 

tcin-ne xa tcit-den-ne niL-tuk-a-lai Le-neL-te yis-xun-de 
said it. "Very he said. "NiLtukalai let us meet tomorrow 

well," 

4 xu-Le-dun hai-yaL yis-xuii-hit kut tcit-tes-yai mis-kut miL 
morning." And next morning he went Miskut from. 

niL-tuk-a-lai xa-is-yai tin tcin-neL-en do-tin-nautr-xo-lun hai- 

To NiLtukalai he came The he looked at. He had not gone along, 
up. trail 

6 ya-raiL kit-ta-diii tein-nes-dai sa-a ya-win-a-hit yeu yi-sin- 
And in the brush he sat down. A long when he way up 

time had wit down 

tcifi yei kiL-na-dil wil-dal-lei tin yi-sin-tcin La-ai-iix kes- 

the he a wolf coming trail up. Really he 

hill saw along 

8 Lat-dei hai-y5 kyii-wantc kis-xan do-win-sa-ai-miL xon-nin 

climbed that stump standing It was not long his face 

up he saw there. 

tce-na-niL-kait-dei hai un-kya hai tcit-tes-deL-te hai-yaL na- 

he poked out. That he saw the he was to And ho 

one travel with. 

10 na-wit-yai dl-hfro-Sw xo-dje-diii tcu-wa-al-lci yi-sin-tein La-ai-Gx 

came down. Some- in front of he carried along up. At once 
thing himself 

hai-yaL xo-kai tcit-tes-yai yeu hai-ya un-kya ya-win-a 

then after him he went there where he saw him sitting. 

12 hai-yaL a-den-ne da-fin-din yauir-htrai hai-yaL mis-kut kun- 
And he said, "A long I have been And Miskut 

time sitting here." 

tcu-wil-tcwil a-den-ne hwe nin na-tse nei-yai xwed-un nu- 
young man said, "I you ahead of came. How you 

•Told at Hupa, July 1901, by Mary Marshall. 
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wil-la-ne-en hai ke-sin-qotc-ei hai-yaL a-den-ne do-a-dfi-win- 
were fixed up when you climbed up And he said, "Don't aay 

the tree." 

ne-he hai miL xon-ta na-seL-te hai-ya-raiL tcit-tes-deL min- 2 

that. That with house we will And they went on. After 

visit." 

ne-dgo-xo-miL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne ke a-dit-tcin nuMuto hai-ya- 

a while he said to him, "Come on put it." And 

yourself 

miL xd-tcin no-nil-lai hai-yaL xo wfin-na-is-ya d5-he-xoL- * 
on him he put it. And in vain he tried. He did not 

din-nu-wiL-a hai-yaL tcit-tes-deL tce-wil-lin-tcin hai-ya-miL 

know how. And they went on to mouth of And 

Redwood creek. 

ml-ye xoi-yal-weL hai-yaL xu-Le a-den-ne xon-sa-din kun- 6 
under they camped. And at night said Xonsadifi 

tcu-wil-tcwil ke sin-dan ke hwe xon-ta na-htra hai-yaL 

young man, "Come you let me house visit." And 

stay, 

a-dit-tcin no-na-nil-lai xe-e-win-qotc-ei-tsu xo-Luk-kai tes-yai 8 

on himself he put it. He heard him lope away. Dawn it came 

miL nun-duk-qotc-tsu hai-ya-miL a-den-ne La kyii-wiu-ya- 

when he heard him And he said, " One man 

lope back. 

in-yan* neiL-in hai-yaL yis-xun-hit tcit-tes-deL tce-wil-lin-din 10 

I looked And in the they went on. At the mouth 
at." morning of the creek 

tce-nin-deL-hit kyu-win-ya- in-yan da-xo-a-di-ya-xo-laut hai- 
when they came out a man was dead they found out. 

ya-miL La-ai-ux ye-tcu-whi-yai xon-ta La-xon-ne-en na-des- 12 
And really he went in the house. So much he that he 

mourned 

duk-qot hai-yaL a-ya-den-ne wiL-dun en ne-htrun- fl x a-in- 

rolled And they said, " Yesterday all right he 

around. 

te-ne-en hai-nii xu-Le kyu-win-ya-in-yan muk-kut tce-nin-yai 14 

was, then in the an Indian on him came out." 

night 

hai-ya-miL xoi-de-ai dfi-win-tcat ya-den-ne hai-ya-raiL no-na- 
"And his head ached," they said. And they had 

xon-tsu miL a-ya-den-ne nai-diL hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne 16 
finished then he said, "Let us go And she said to him, 

filling the home." 
grave 

•An expression which means to cast the "evil eye." 

t"8ome way he did" is the usual euphonistic form for he died. 
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hai un-na-man do-ne-hel-weL-te dau tcit-den-ne do-xo-lin- 

"That notwith- you may stay." "No," he said, ■ I will not 

standing 

2 htril-wil La-ai-ux na-do-weL-din-tse htce hu>6-mal-yo da-xo- 

stay over Really I am becoming my friend he 

night. lonesome for 

a-di-yau hai-ya-miL kut na-tes-deL yeu yi-duk xoi-na- 

died." And they started Way op they 

back. 

4 yal-weL wil-weL-miL a-den-ne ke na-na-hwa ke nin na- 

camped. After night he said, "Let me go back ; come, you go 

nun-ya hai-yaL a-den-ne ne-iuir-git-tse hai-yaL hai-ye-he kut 

back." And he said, "I feel afraid." And anyhow 

6 xo-tcin no-na-nil-lai djo-kin-ne da-din-La do-xoL-din-nu-wiL-a 
on him he put it. "Go ahead, run." He did not know how. 

hai-yaL a-xf)L-teit-den-ne deuk don ul-le-ne hai-yaL xa-a- 

And he told him, "This doit." And that 

way 

8 tcil-lau hai-ya-hit-djit-uti kut tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL tse-din 

way he And then he started. And grave 

showed him. place 

xon-nin xa-wes-a hai-yaL dje-wiL-kil hai tse na-dil-tewufi 

his face he peeped And he tore away the fence. Eating 
out. 

10 xon-ta me tsu hai-yaL dun-Lun-hu>6 htca-ne na-na-win-an miL 

house in he And a few things only be had when 

heard. taken down 

tcu-wil-daL-teu hai-ya-miL da-teit-du-win-Lat is-do no-na-xon- 

he heard him And he started to run. Nearly he caught 

coming. 

12 niL-tin-ne-en hai-ya-miL min-na-na-wil-luir mit-de-na-kil-lai 

up with him. And he thought about it. He touched it. 

hai-ya-miL La-ai-ux ya-wuu-xuts-sil-len na-in-dl-ya-yei hai 
And really he nearly flew. He got back where 

14 Lu-wuu tsis-da-din hai-ya-miL a-den-ne tcu-hwriL-kin-ne-en 

the other was And he said, he nearly caught me. 

one sitting. 

hai-ya-miL xoh mit-diL-wa a-dit-tcin no-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit 
And he in turn on himself put it. And then 
16 xe-e-na-wil-Lat hai-yaL xa-dit-duh na-il-diL-Lat a-tin-xo-fin-te 

he ran back up. And soon he came Everything 

running back. 

na-na-win-uii-xo-lan hai-ya-miL yis-xun-hit na-tes-deL hai- 

he had taken down. And next morning they started 

back. 
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ya-miL a-den-ne hai xon-sa-difi kun-tcu-wil-tcwil na-nin-ne 
And said the Xonsadifi young man, "Both of us 

ne-he-te mil. xon-ta na-wit-dil-liL-te hai-yaL na-in-deL-ei. 

we will With houses we will visit." And they got back, 
own it. it 

hai-ya n5n-dik 
Here the end. 



TRANSLATION. 
Xonsadifi Kuntcuwiltcwil.— Xonsadin Young Man. 

A young man who was living at Xonsadin said to a young 
man living at Miskut, "Let us go visiting." "Very well," said 
the Miskut young man. "Tomorrow then we will meet at 
NiLtukalai," said the Xonsadin young man. 

The next morning the Miskut young man climbed the hill to 
NiLtukalai and examined the trail. Seeing no tracks he said to 
himself, "He has not gone along yet." He sat down in the 
brush and waited. After a long time he saw a wolf coming up 
the trail. It came up, and climbed a hollow stump that was 
standing there. Soon it put its face out and looked about. 
The Miskut young man then saw it was the one with whom he 
was to travel. He saw him come down the stump holding some- 
thing in front of himself. He went along the trail a little way past 
him and sat down to wait. " I have been here a long time," he told 
the Miskut young man when he came along. "No," said the 
Miskut young man, "I came ahead of you. How you were 
dressed when you climbed that tree!" "Don't say that," he 
said. "We will visit people with it." 

After they had been travelling sometime the Xonsadin young 
man said, "Come, dress up in it."* He put it on him but the 
Miskut young man could do nothing with it. He did not know 
how to use it. They went on to the mouth of Redwood creek 
and camped. When it was dark the Xonsadifi young man said, 
"You stay here. I will go to the house." He dressed himself 
in the wolf skin and loped away. At dawn he came running 

•Probably it was a wolf skin. 
Ak.Arcm.Bth. 1.1*. 
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back. "I looked at a man," he said. In the morning they went 
on. When they came to the village they were told that a man 
had died. The Xonsadin young man went into the house. He 
pretended to be so overcome with grief that he actually rolled 
about on the floor. "Yesterday he was all right," they said, 
"then in the middle of the night he suddenly came upon a man. 
He had a headache and died." 

When they had finished the burial, the Xonsadin young man 
said, "Come, let us go home." "Even as it is, you may stay," 
they said. "No, I will not stay overnight, I am too lonesome 
for my dead friend," he said. They went back a way and 
camped. After dark the Xonsadin young man said, "I will go 
back, — no, you go back." "I am afraid," said the Miskut man. 
Nevertheless his friend put the wolf skin on him. "Now go on, 
run , " he told him . He did not know how. Then his friend showed 
him. "Here do it this way." He went back. When he came to 
the grave he looked about. He heard them eating in the house. 
Then he tore away the fence which was about the grave and began 
to take down the things which were hung above it. He had only 
secured a few articles when he heard someone coming. He started 
to run but was nearly caught before he thought of the kitddnxoi* 
which he had. He touched that and then he nearly flew. When 
he came where his companion was sitting he said, "They nearly 
caught me." 

Then the Xonsadin young man put on tne wolf skin and ran 
back. Soon he came again. He had taken everything away 
from the grave. The next morning they went home. The 
Xonsadin young man said, "We will own it together; with it we 
will go visiting." 

•KitdOfixoi is the name given to the material thing of whatever kind 
from which the evil power is obtained. See Life and Culture of the Hupa, 
p. 64. 
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VIII. 

Date win diii Xonalswe.* — Gooseberry -place Brush Dance. 



da-tcwin-difi xon-na-is-we na-nin keL-tsan yeu min-tsit-da 
Gooseberry- brush dance two maidens way roof 
place np 

da-n5-nin-deL hai-yaL ye-kiL-taL na-nin xo-is-dai do-ya-xoL- 2 

they Bat. And they began two men they did not 

to dance, 

teit hai-yaL xu-Le-ei-miL a-ya-den-ne xun-nai tai-din-nun 

know. And after midnight they said, " Friend, let as drink 

water." 

xa tcit-den-ne hai Lu-wun hai-yaL tcit-tes-deL to-tcin tu- 4 
"All said one of them. And they went to the 

right," river. 

wim-ma yi-nuk tcit-tes-deL hai-yaL xo-is-dai na-nin nd-xo- 

Alongthe south they went. And men two fell in 

shore 

nin-un un-kya hai-yaL yi-nuk ya-xd-tes-lai yeu no-tan-a-din 6 

with they saw. And south they took Way at Notanadin 
them them. up 

miL xo-nin ya-is-loi nax-xul-len miL hai-ya-miL nai yi-duk 
then their they two deer-skins with. And across up the 
faces wrapped hill 

ye-ya-xo-lai yeu ki-yan-ne-ket kai na-ya-xon-nil-lai-ei hai-yaL 8 
they took Way Klyaneke along they took them. And 
up 



djic-tan-a-din ya-x5-wil-lel-lei xas-lin-din kai ye-ya-xo-la-yei 



Djictanadift they took them Xaslindlfl along they took 

along. creek them. 

hai-yaL kut a-du-wun ya-teL-wis xoi-kya tsik-ke ya-te-mitc 10 

And for they were Their fringes they pulled 

themselves afraid. dress off. 

n5-ya-te-meL Lel-din yl-man nai-ya-xon-nil-la-yei yis-sin- 

They dropped Leldifi across they took them. Southfork 



tcin-tcin kai ye-ya-xo-lai ya-te-it-tcwu xoi-yal-wil-lil hai-ta 12 

they took They cried along. They camped Those 
them. along. places 



*Told at Hupa, July 1902, by Mary Marshall. 
tThe name of a creek. 
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yin-neL-in ya-xoi-iL-tcwe hai teel-ne-wan ya-wit-tcwai hai-ta 

to nee they made them where red obsidians were buried. Those 

places 

2 kh>La-xun niL-sai ya-sil-lai min-ne-djo-xo-miL ya-nin-deL-ei 
venison dry was placed. After a time they got there. 

Lan xon-ta sa-an tai-kyuw ta ya-sil-lai hai-yaL kut tcit-del-se 
Many houses were Sweat- too were And they lived 

there, houses there. there. 

4 min-ne-dj5-xo-miL ya-kyu-win-tsit kit-ta-ya-wiL-tsit hai-ya- 

After a time they pounded They soaked the meal. And 

acorns. 

miL tsftm-mes-Lon xo-tcin tce-ya-nin-yai to- din tsis-dl-yufi- 

a woman to them came at the She was 

river. 

6 xo-lan xo-tcin ya-xun-neutr din-nun-xun-neuu-httrfik a-den- 

old. To them Bhe talked Hupa language way. She 

ne hwe kun-na hicin-nu-wil-ten da-xun-htco-dun wuic-tcwiL-dun 

said, " I too was brought long time ago, when I was 

here growing. 

8 hwim-mitc-dje-e-din hwe na-teL-kyo kflt en hai-yox a-ya-in- 
My children as I are so big. That is the way they always 

nu kin-na ta ya-deL-tse kut w5L-din-ta& min-ne-djo-x5-miL 

do. Yurok too live here. You will get After a time 

women used to it." 

10 mitc-dje-e-din ya-is-tcwen ki-la-xutc nax xai hai-yaL xol- 

babies they had; boys both children. And they 

ya-xo-il-lik hai tsel-ne-wan hai wit-tcwa-ta min-ne-dj5-xo- 

told them the red obsidians the they are After a 

buried places. 

12 miL-un xoL-ya-xo-wil-lik hai da-xwed-duk ya-xo-qot ta hai- 
time they told them how they stick too. 

them 

yaL kut xoL-yai-din-ne-wiL-a kiL-La-xun kin-nin-yan-nei tce- 



And they learned. Deer to feed 

14 ke-T-yaute hai-ya yT-man-tciii ya-a-qot hai-yaL ke-it-mil-lei 

always there across. They always And they drop, 

came out stuck them. 



hai-yaL a-ya-den-ne da-xwed-de-en na-ya-xos-duk-q5t-de hai- 

And they said, "Why wouldn't if we stuck them f» 

it work 

16 yaL a-den-ne hai Lii-wun xa kut nas-deL hai mitc-dje-e-din 

And said one of "Very They those children. 

them, well." began to 
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hai-yaL-ftn La wil-weL tai-kyuw ye-tcu-win-deL hai kit-don- 
And one evening sweathouse went in those kitdOfi- 

xoi* hai-ya-hit-djit-un ya-xos-qot tai-kyuw me-tcin hai-ya- 2 

xoi. And then they stuck sweathouse inside. And 

them 

hit-djit-un xo-tcin ya-xun-neuw dau kl-ye xo-tcin na-ya- 

then to them they spoke. No Again to them they 

reply. 

xun-neutc dau da-xun-hioo-dun-xow xo-de-win-eL hai-ya-hit- 4 

spoke. No Long before they were dead. And 

reply. 

djit-un x5-lictc xul wun-na-ia-deL tsel-ne-wan hwa-na ya-ya- 
then quiokly loads they made ready. Red obaidian only they 

kin-en da-na-xo-du-win-an hai-ta xoi-na-yal-wil-lil hai da- 6 

brought They ran back. Those they camped along where 
away. places 

xun-hiod xoi-yal-wil-liL-ta hai-ta tsel-ne-wan xa-na-ya-wit- 

before they had camped. Those red obsidian they dug up 

places 

tcwal yu-din-ne-mii^uh na-in-deL ye-na-wit-ya-hit ya-win-eL 8 

along. Finally they got When she went in they were 

back. sitting there. 

xe-e-ya-xo-wit-meLt hai-yaL htcun-tcwin miL lu- win- ten 

They had thrown away And "My mother," with she addressed 
part of themselves. her. 

hai-yaL-un a-den-ne hai doi-kyu-wil-le I a-den-ne dun-da-un io 
And said that old woman, « Eh," she "who was 

said, that 

nit-tcwin-*x a-hwiL-tcit-den-ne h«re-en don dun-Lttn-hwo-diii 
ill spoke to met I was that several 

me-nun-di-ya hai hwm-wun ke-wu-tco-xoL-ten hai-yaL a-xoL- 13 

years ago. That from me somebody hid." And she said 

one 

tcit-den-ne litre don nauw-dl-yai hai-yaL-un xo-wa-h>da 
to her, "I have got back." And she handed her 

mitc-dje-e-din hai-yaL-un kut tcon-tcwit hai-ya-hit-djit-un 14 
the child. And she took it. And then 

tco-xo-wil-lik a -tin hai da-xwed-duk na-is-deL hai-yaL-un 
she began to every- how they had Then 

tell them thing travelled. 

* Kitdonxoi is a name given to those who have evil power. See, Life 
and Culture of the Hupa, p. 64. The Indians of this region were thought to 
be expert kitdonxoi. 

tThey had cut their hair as a sign of mourning for the dead. 
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e-il-wil-miL min-ta-kai din-dai mite- tc wo* de-in-ne hai kl- la- 



it was in the flint its grandmother he used that boy. 
night woodroom to imitate 



2 xutc do-he kyu-wifi-ya-in-yan-ka a-nu-wes-te xofi mik-kya- 
Didnot human-like appear. Fire 



tcin din-nun htca-ne ya-a-a xo mal-yeox-a-ya-il-lfi 

from facing always he need In they tried to take 

to sit. vain care of him. 

4 ne-miL-fin xotc kl-la-xutc-kyo sil-len-nei hai-yaL-un me-ya- 
Finally quite boy large he became. And they did 

dses-la me-la-ta min-ne-djo-xo-mii. tin nan-deL-ei min-ne- 

not like some of After a time trail they went For a 

6 djo-xo-miL na-na-in-dil xd-is-dai ya-sil-len miL min-ne-djo- 
while they came back. Men ^ had then after • 

xo-miL do na-ya-nin-deL. 
time they did not 

hai-ya n5n-dik 
Here is the end. 



TRANSLATION. 

Datcwindin Xonalswe.— Gooseberry-place Brush Dance. 

One time they had a Brush dance at Datcwindin. Two young 
women sat on the roof watching the dance. Two strange men 
were noticed about the place where the dance was being held. 
About midnight one of the two girls who were sitting on the roof 
said to the other, "Xunai, let us get a drink of water." "Very 
well," said the other. They walked along the river-shore toward 
the spring. The two strange men overtook them and carried them 
away toward the south. At Notafiadin they stopped and wrapped 
the girls' faces in double deer-skin blankets. Leaving the river 
they took them up Klyaneke creek. When they had crossed 
Djictanadin and Xaslindin creeks, the girls began to fear for 

* Dindai mitcwO is the name of a bird whose night call is immitated by 
the kitdo&xoi. 
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their lives. They pulled off the fringes of their dresses and 
dropped them by the trail that their friends might know which 
way they had been taken. At Southfork they were taken across 
the Trinity river and conducted along Southfork creek. They 
cried as they went along. At the camping places the men showed 
them where the red obsidians were buried and the dried venison 
was stored. Finally they came to their journey's end where there 
were many houses and sweat-houses. 

After they had been living there some time they went down 
to the river shore to make acorn soup. A very old woman came 
down to see them. Speaking to them in the Hupa language she 
said, " I too was brought here many years ago when I was young. 
Now my children are as large as I am. These people are always 
stealing girls. There are Yurok women living here also. You 
will get used to it in time." After a while each had a child. 
Both were boyB. 

Their husbands showed them where the red obsidians were 
buried and taught them to kill deer by magic. The deer used to 
come out to feed on the opposite side of the stream. When they 
pointed something at them the deer always fell dead. One time 
they said to each other, "Why wouldn't our husbands die if we 
did that way with themT" One evening after the children had 
learned to walk the men went into the sweat-house. The women 
standing outside did to them as they had been accustomed to do 
to the deer. They called to them but received no reply. Again 
they called but still they received no reply. They had already 
been dead some time. The women packed up their things quickly, 
taking away only the red obsidians, and started home. 

They camped each night at the places they had camped before. 
They dug up the red obsidians at these places. When they got 
to their home one of them went into her mother's house. The 
family were sitting about the fire. They had their hair cut in 
mourning for the lost daughter. "Mother," she said. "Eh," 
said the old woman, "who spoke to me in a forbidden manner? 
I had a daughter some years ago. They hid her away from me." 
"I am that daughter," the young woman said, "I have got back." 
She passed her child to her mother who took it. She told her 
people all that had happened to her since her disappearance. 
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The boy used to imitate the call of flint's grandmother 
(a bird) in the wood-room at night. He did not aet like a human 
being and always sat with his back to the fire. They took care 
of him the best they could. He grew to be quite a large boy. 
Some of the people did not like him. After a time the two boys 
went away. For a while they used to come back occasionally. 
When they became men they ceased coming back. 
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IX. 

Mimedakut Kynwintsit. 5 ^!/ Mhnedak&t She Pounded Acorns. 

mT-me-da-kflt kyu-win-tsit hai tsfim-mes-Lon hai-yaL mitc- 

At Mlmedakut was pounding that woman. And the 

acorns 

dje-e-din xon-nat naL-qol hai-ya-miL xoi-na-se-il-de-qol xe- 2 

baby around her wtw And on her it kept She 

creeping. crawling. 

e-na-iL-kis na-difi xe-e-na-iL-kis hai-ya-miL tsim-ma-xo-win- 

kept pushing Twice she pushed it And the noiae stopped, 

it away. away. 

sen hai-yaL na-kyu-win-tsit hai-ya-miL na-ten-en a-du-win-na 4 

And she pounded And she looked behind herself, 

again. 

do-xo-le-ne hai mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL tce-in-Lat xon-ta 
Was gone that baby. Then she ran out. House 

min-na na-is-diL-Lat hai-yaL na-ia-its xo d5-x5-le-ne hai-yaL 6 

around she ran. And different in He was gone. And 

places vain, 
she ran 

wil-weL na-in-di-yai hai xo-is-dai hai-yaL a-den-ne hioe-en 

at evening came home the man. And she said, "I, 

htru-wun no-xos-le-e mitc-dje-e-din hai-yaL yon no-niL-kas 8 

from me is lost the baby." And back of he threw 

fire 

hai kiL-La-xnn hai kin-nin-in-ne-en a-dit-diL-wa tee-na-in- 
that deer which he had brought. He turned He went 

back. 

dl-ya-yei yis-xan-nei na-iL-its-*x hai xon-ta mik-kin-din 10 
out. Until morning he ran The house at ite base 

hit-djit na-iL-tsan hai-ya nn-kya tce-il-q51-e-x5-lan hai-ya-miL 
then he found signs. There he saw it had crawled out. And then 

tcit-teL-xa tcit-te-il-qol-le-xo-lan min-ne-djo-x5-miL n5-du-win- 12 

he tracked it. It had crawled along After a while it had made a 

he saw. 

taL-xo-lan tcit-tes-ya-ye-xo-lan tciL-tsau hai xwel-weL-xo- 

track he Baw. He was walking He found the he had camped 

along he saw. 
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ldn-din kl-ye tcit-tes-ya-ye-x5-lan na-in-nel-le-xo-lan a-de-xun 
place Again he had travelled he bbw. He played he aaw. Fasting 

2 tcit-te-in-nauw min-ne-djo-xo-miL tsiL-tin tcis-tcwin-xo-lan 
he travelled. After a time a bow he had made he saw. 

min-ne-djo-xo-miL Le-na-nil-la-xo-lan min-ne-djo-xo-miL kl- 

After a while a fire he had built After a while 

he saw. 

4 yate da-siL-ten win-te-xo-lan hai tcu-win-yan tcit-te-it-tcwu 
birds lying on cooked he Baw. These he ate. He always cried 



bai xo-is-dai La-xo-win-te xon-na da-e-iL-te di-hieo win-fe 

that man. All the time for him he left some- eooked 

thing 

6 mik-ke-nes ta min-ne-djo-xo-miL xotc tcu-win-kya-o-we-x5- 
squirrels too. After a time quite large he had become he 

lan min-ne-djo-xo-miL kiL-La-xun tcis-se-teL-wen-e-xo-lan 
saw. Finally deer he had killed he saw. 

8 hai-yaL hai tcu-win-yan tcit-te-in-nauw-xo-lan tcit-te-it-tcwu 

And that he ate. He always travelled he saw. He cried as he 

went 

hai xo-is-dai min-ne-djo-xo-miL de-xot-tsit tcit-te-nauu>-we-xo- 
that man. After a time short time he had gone along he 

before 

10 lan min-ne-dj5-xo-miL xun-din tsis-len na-kyu-win-a-we-tsu 



After a time 

kiL-dik-kik-kyo ta 
Woodpecker heads too 

12 de-de-xo-man-tcin-*x 
right across from him 



clOBe he pot. 



da-e-iL-te xon-na 

were on a for him. 
stick 

na-kyu-win-a-tsu deuk 
singing he heard. This way 



Singing he heard. 

min-ne-djo-xo-miL 
After a time 



a-den-tsu 

tie neara. 





fin na a fin na fin na we e fin na a fin 



If 



&—0 — 



fin na a 



fin na fin na we e 



fin na a 



fin na 



Note.— This song was taken down from a phonograph cylinder and the 
voice of a Hupa, by Miss Edith May Lee, class of '03, University of California. 

A mechanical record, made on the Bouseelot apparatus, has been 
compared with this. The results as regards both time and pitch agree 
almost exactly. 
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hai-yaL min-ne-djo-xo-miL a-tcon-des-ne e-wak xa-fe-he 

After a time bethought, "Poor nevermind, 

fellow, 

htre-na-tcoL-xe hai-yaL xon-na tcu-win-da hai-yaL xo-na- 2 

let him catch up And for him he waited. And he over- 
with me." 

niL-xa hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne Lax ai-ne-sen dik-gyun 

took him. And he said to him, "Without I thought here 

reason , 

miL in-ta-na-wit-ya-te dau tcit-den-ne niL-te-se-ya-te sai-kit- 4 

from he would turn back." "No," he aaid, «I will go with He saw 

you." 

din-un-kya xon-na-fun-ta ki-yauw-med-dai* te-le-ne-xo-lan 
with surprise bis eyebrows woodpecker color had become. 

hai-yaL a-x5L-tcit-den-ne xa don a-dd-xa na-nun-ya hai-yaL 6 

And he told him, "All right for your go back and 

stuff 

hinL-te-sin-ya-te hai-yaL na-tes-dl-yai hai xon-ta-din na-in- 

withmeyoumaygo." And he went back. At the house he 

di-yai sai-kit-din-ufi-kya xofi me tsis-tifi hai xo-u<-ne-en 8 
arrived. He was surprised fire- in lying his wife used 

to find place to be, 

xon-din xd-kut ya-na-me-du-win-a hai-ya-hit-djit a-dei hioa-ne 

ashes on her piled up. And then his own only 

things 

mux-xa na-na-kis-le kut tce-na-di-yai na-tes-di-yai ki-ye 10 

after he felt. He went out He went back again. 

again. 

hai-ya x5-wun na-in-dl-yai hai-ya-hit-djit- ufi mu-xa-tce-xo-len 

There to him he came. And then incense root 

tcu-win-tsit hai-ya-hit-djit miL na-xo-wiL-me hai-yaL kut 12 
he pounded. And then with it he bathed him. And 

kl-xun-nai ya-is-len de-no-xoL yi-nuk-ka-yi-duk na-na-win-deL 
Klxfinai both Prom us southeast they are living. 

hai-ya non-dik 
Here is the end. 



TRANSLATION. 

Mimedakut Kyuwintsit.-A< MimedaUt She Pounded Acorns. 

A woman was pounding acorns at Mimedakut. Her baby 
while playing near her became hungry and tried to crawl up on 
her. She pushed it off. Again it crawled on her and again she 

*The woodpecker-color eyebrows are a distinctive mark of the Klxunai. 
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pushed it off. All was quiet. After pounding a while she 
looked around. The baby was gone. She ran out. She ran 
around the house and looked in different places. It was gone. 
When her husband came home at night, she said, "I have lost 
the baby," 

He threw the deer which he had brought on the bank back of 
the fire and went out again. He ran around outside aimlessly 
until morning. Then he found where the baby had crawled out 
under the house. Following its trail he saw where it had crawled 
along. After a while he saw its foot-print and knew that it had 
begun to walk. He saw where it had spent the night. He could see 
that it had played along as it travelled. The father journeyed 
without food. Soon he saw the boy had succeeded in making a 
bow. Then he found he had built a fire. Still further on there 
were birds already cooked lying on something beside the trail. 
He ate these. As the father went along he wept. Every now 
and then he found something left for him, cooked squirrels and 
small game. After a time he saw the boy had become quite 
large. Finally he found where he had killed a deer. He ate 
some of that which had been left for him. The father always 
cried as he travelled. 

After a time he saw by the appearance of the trail that his 
son had gone along only a little ahead of him. When he came 
closer he heard him singing. Woodpecker heads had been left 
for him on sticks by the trail. Then right across from him he 
heard his son singing. Then the son thought, "Poor man, never 
mind, let him catch up with me." He waited for him. When the 
father came along the son said, "I just thought you would turn 
back from here." "No," said the father, "I will go with you." 
He was surprised to see that the son's eyebrows had become 
woodpecker color. "Well," said the son, "go back after your 
things and then you may go with me." 

When he got back to the house he found his wife lying dead 
by the fire-pit covered with ashes. Groping about he found his 
own things and went back. The son pounded up incense root 
and bathed him with it. Both of them became Kixunai. They 
are still living in the world to the southeast. 
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X. 

Todin KeitL6.*~By the River She Made Baskets. 

kin-tcutt>-htrik-kut keL-tsan tsis-dai to-din ke-it-Lo Lax 

At Kintcuwhwikut s maiden lived. At the she used Just 

river to make 
baskets. 

xa-a-<in-win-te min-ne-djd-xo-miL kyu-wil-kyan kyu-win-ya- 2 
that she always did. After a time she was pregnant. Man 

in-yan dS-tciL-tsis wun-xoi-kyufi na-I-ya min-ne-djo-xo-miL 

she never About it her went. After a time 

saw. mind 

tciL-tsan tea-xutc hai-ya-miL kut mal-yeox-a-tcil-lau min-ne- 4 

she gave a girl. And she took care of it. After a 

birth to 

djo-xo-miL win-kya-o hai-yaL kl-ye na-kis-Lon to-din min- 

time she got big. And again she made at the After 

bankets river. 

ne-djo-xo-miL ki-ye kyu-wil-kyan hai-ya-miL xo-djox me- 6 
a time again she was pregnant. And more she 

dzes-la hai mitc-dje-e-din ki-ye tciL-tsan hai mitc-dje-e-din 
hated that baby. Again she^gave That baby 

kl-la-xutc hai-yaL dd-mal-ye5x-a-tcil-lau hai-ya-miL hai <ea- 8 
a boy. And she did not take care of it. And that 

xutc mal-yeox-ai-il-lu hai xoik-kil min-ne-djd-xo-miL xo-xun- 

girl always took care of her After a time she got 

brother. 

xos-le hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai tcit-teL-ten hai tea-xutc hai 10 

married. And she started. She took that girl. The 

along 

ki-la-xutc en xe-e-wiL-waL yi-tsin din-nun-din miL-xot-da- 

boy it was she threw away. Down the face of with she 

the hill 

kiL-waL xea-kai me hai-yaL aL-tcit-den-ne xa-e hai tea-xutc 12 

dropped basket in. And she told, "Come that girl, 

down along," 

hai-yaL dau du-wen-ne win-tcwu hai mik-kil wun win-tcwu 

And w No," she said. 8he cried. Her for she cried. 

brother 

•Told at Hupa, July 1901, by Mary Marshall. 
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hai-yaL wun tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL na-te-15s hai xea-kai 

And from it she went. And she dragged the baby- 

back basket 

2 min-nin-kut-miL yu-din-ne-miL xa-na-is-lds ye-na-wil-los xon- 

by its bail. Finally she dragged She dragged 

it np. it in. 

ta hai-ya-miL wil-weL-miL tcin-nes-tetc a-den-ne hai tea- 
And when it was night they lay down. She said, that 

4 xutc is-do yis-xun-de tcin-dis-sit-hit te me-sit-dit-tetc hai-yaL 
girl, « I wiah in the when we blanket in we would and 

morning wake np be lying, 

is-do no-nin-din sil-la hai kyu-wit-dl-yun-te yis-xun-hit 
I wish by onr heads would that we shall eat." In the 

be lying morning 

6 tce-ya-in-sit-hit te me ufi-kya sis-tetc hai-ya-miL ya-xon- 

when they blanket in they saw they were and ahead of 

woke up lying, 

nin-din ya-sux-xun kyu-wT-yUl hai-ya-miL hai-ya kyu-win- 
them lay food. And then they 

8 yan La-xo xa-a-ya-fifi-win-te min-ne-djo-xo-miL kfit tcn-win- 
ate. Always they did that. After a time got 

kya-5 hai kl-la-xutc min-n§-dj5-x6-miL a-den-ne is-do 
big that boy. After a time she said, « I wish, 

10 hwik-kil na-ke-dil-yai yis-xiin-de tcin-dis-sit-hit no-nin-din 

my brother, a string of to-morrow when we wake op at our heads 

dentalia morning 

sil-la yis-xun-hit ya-xon- nin-din ya-sil-la La-xo-win-te xa-a- 

would In the at their heads they lay. Always they 

lie." morning 

12 ya-ne hai-ya-miL hai muk-ka e-il-lu min-ne-djo-xo-miL kut 

said that and it after- happened. After a time 

wards 

na-is-ya hai kl-la-xutc hai-ya-miL a-den-ne htrik-kil is-do 

he began that boy. And she said, "My I wish 

to walk brother, 

14 yis-xun-de tcin-dis-sit-hit no-nin-din tsiL-tin sil-la hai-yaL 

to-morrow when we wake up at our heads a bow would And 

lie. 

kut sil-la hai-yaL kyu-win-nai-da tcit-te-in-dil kl-yats tcis-se- 
itlay And to hunt they travelled. Birds he 

there. 

16 iL-we min-ne-djo-xo-miL kut xo-is-dai tsis-len hai-ya-miL 
killed. After a time a man he became. And 

kiL-La-xun tcis-se-teL-wen hai-yaL hai tsum-mes-Lon tsis-len 
he killed. And 
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a-tih xa-un-te de-wim-men ya-xo-xon-tau hai-ya-miL me-diL-wa 

With that kind was filled their house. And in turn 

everything 

da-tee-it-da Lok wfin tin-un-LUii tee-e-xauw kl-ye hai 2 

he fished salmon for. Many he used to Again that 

catch. 

xa-fin-te de-wim-men hai-yaL kin-nal-mats ya-is-tcwen ki-yata 
kind was filled with. And cribs of hazel they made. Birds 

niL-teai min-Lun kin-na-kyu-wil-mats sil-len a-tin xa-un-te 4 

dry ten cribs there Every- that kind 

were, thing 

de-wim-men do-na-ya-iL-teis hai ya-xwun-tewin min-ne-djo- 
was filled. They never saw their mother. After a 

xo-miL kin-na-ia-lal hai keL-tsan yis-xufi-hit xu-Le-dufi 6 

time dreamed that maiden. Next day in the 

morning 

ye-na-wit-yai hai kun-tcu-wil-tcwil hai-ya-miL a-den-ne 

came in that young man. And be said, 

hwe-eh hai-yuk kin-nauw-laL tu-wim-ma-teL hai-yaL hai 8 
"I this way dreamed a famine will be. » And that 

keL-tsan kun-na a-den-ne hire kun-na kin-nauio-laL hai-yuk 
maiden too said, «I too dreamed that way." 

hai-ya-miL kut tu-wim-ma dun-Lun-htrS-din me-nfln-dl-yai 10 

And there was a several years, 

famine 

hai-ya-miL kut nS-te-duk-kait min-ne-dj5-xo-miL xu-Le-dun 



people began After a time 

to star; 



starve. 

min-ta na-xus-din-na-tsu tcnk-qal un-kya djo tcit-den-ne 12 

in the moving she heard. Walking she found "Here," she said, 
hall it was. 

nik-kil 6n-tcwit hai-ya-miL tc5n-tcwit ye-tcu-wiirda hai-yaL 
"your take." And she took it. 8he carried And 

brother it in. 

ki-ye La ye-tcu-wiL-da yu-din-ne-miL min-Lun ye-win-yai hai 14 
again one she carried in. Finally ten came in those 

xo-mitc-dje-e-din hai-yuk un-Lun xo-lan hai-yaL tco-naL-tsit 
her children. That many there And she knew 



xwun-tcwin hai keL-tsan hai-yaL na-muk-ka-din ye-tcu- ie 

her mother that maiden. And last of all came 

win-yai hai xo-xun hai-yaL a-den-ne hai tsum-mes-Ldn 

in her husband. And said that woman, 

na-in-dl-yai n5-te-duk-kai-teL hai-y5 nik-kil-xai hai-yaL is 

^They came They were 

back. to starve, 
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a-tcon-des-ne e-wak ma-kyutu-kit xo-lictc hai-yaL ma-kiL-kit 

she thought, "Poor I better feed quick. And she fed the 
things, them little one. 

a-tin xo-lictc kyo-yun tcit-den-ne tcin-nel-git hai kufi- 

"All quick eat," she said. She was that 

afraid of 

tcu-wil-tcwil wil-weL-miL na-in-dl-yai ye-kin-en kiL-La-xun 
young man. At night he came back. He brought in a deer. 

hai-yaL a-den-ne hai tsum-mes-Lon tse-dl-ya hteotr-xai 
And she said, that woman, "lam glad my boy 

ke-yun-te hai- fin dd-tc5-xo-neL-en tce-na-in-dl-yai a-dux-xun 
I am going Then he did not look at her. He went back out. Fasting 

yis-xun-hit wil-weL tai-kyuto me tsis-daux hai-yaL ki-ye 
the next day until night sweat- in he stayed. And again 



wil-weL-miL a-den-ne hai keL-tean ye-nun-dauw na-kin-yun 
at night said that maiden, "Come in eat again." 

8 hai-yaL dan tcit-den-ne dl-hiro Le-na-kil-la-ne ka-de hai-yo 
And "No," he said. "Things gather together. Pretty this 



no-xon-tau meu na-kis-qot-te no-xa tcin-nin-yai hai no-ta 
our house under he iB going After us has come our 

to poke. father. 

10 hai-de mal-yeox-a-n5-tce-il-lu hai-yaL ye-na-wit-yai hai keL- 
That is always took care of us." And she went in the 
the one 

tsan hai-ya-miL ta-kim-meL Lan xwa-ya-kiL-kit hai-ya-miL 
maiden. And she made soup. Much she fed them. And 

12 kyu-win-yan ta na-dit-teL-waL Lok ta tcit-te-tcwai xu-Le-ei- 

acorns beside she emptied Salmon too she buried in At 
down. several places. 

miL meu na-kis-qot te-tcin win-a hai xon-ta hai tai-kyuw 
mid- under he poked. Under went the house, the sweat- 
night the water house 

14 kun-na yia-xun-hit tce-ya-in-sit-hit xon-ta e-din un-kya 

too. Next morning when they woke up house without they saw 

ya-is-tetc hai-ya-miL tcit-ten-en hai tsum-mes-Lon di-hire-e 
they lay. And looked about the woman. Nothing 

io do-na-sil-kas hai-yaL xa-kyu-win-htce min-ta hai-ya un-kya 
was left. And she began to dig in the There she saw 



Lok wit-tcwa kyu-win-yan un-kya kun-na na-ya-du-wil-waL 

salmon buried, acorns she saw too were lying there. 

13 hai keL-tsan a- ten 
That maiden did it. 

hai-ya non-dik 
Here is the end. 
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TRANSLATION. 
T5din KeltLo.— By the River She Made Baskets. 

A young woman, a virgin, who lived at Kintcuvmwikut used 
to make baskets by the riverside. After a time she became 
pregnant. She wondered about her condition for she had not 
even seen a man. She gave birth to a girl and took proper care 
of it. When the child was quite large the mother made baskets 
by the river again. She became pregnant a second time. This 
time she gave birth to a boy. She hated it and never took care 
of it. The girl tended her little brother. After a time the 
mother was to be married and started to her husband's house 
taking the little girl with her. She dropped the boy, baby-basket 
and all, down a steep bank by the trail. 

"Come along," she said to the girl. "No," she said. She 
cried for her brother but the mother went off and left them both. 
The sister, seizing the baby-basket by the bail, dragged it up the 
hill and back into the house. When at night they lay down to 
sleep the girl said, "I wish when we wake up in the morning we 
would be lying in a blanket and something to eat would be by 
our heads." When they woke in the morning they found them- 
selves covered with a blanket and food was lying by their heads. 
They always did that way. When the boy became large his sister 
said, "I wish, my brother, when we wake up tomorrow morning 
a string of dentalia would lie at our heads." In the morning 
it was there. 

They always made wishes that way and they afterwards came 
to pass. After a time he began to run about. One night 
the sister said, "I wish when we wake up in the morning we 
would find a bow and arrows at our heads." In the morning 
there they were. Then they went hunting and he killed birds. 
Finally he became a man and killed deer. The girl was now a 
woman. They filled their house with dried meat. Then the boy 
fished and they dried the fish and stored them away. When their 
house would hold no more they made cribs of hazel. They filled 
ten of these with provisions. All this time they saw nothing of 
their mother. One night the girl had a dream. The next morn- 

Am. Akch. Eth. 1. 13. 
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ing, the young man, who now slept in a sweat-house, came in and 
said, "I dreamed there will be a famine." "I, too, dreamed 
that," said the sister. For several years there was a famine. 
The people about began to starve. 

One morning the sister thought she heard someone moving 
outside. She looked out and saw a woman who said, "Here take 
your brother." She took it and carried it in. Then she took in 
another and another until she had taken in ten children which 
had been born to her mother. Last of all the husband came in. 
"I have come back," said the mother, "these your brothers were 
about to starve." "Poor things," thought the girl, "I had better 
hurry and feed them." She fed the smallest one and told the 
others to eat as fast as they could. She was afraid of the young 
man, her brother. 

When he came back at night he brought in a deer. "I am 
glad my boy," said the woman, "for I am going to eat." He 
did not even look at her, but turned around and went out. All 
the next day he stayed in the sweat-house without food. The 
following evening the girl went to the sweat-house entrance and 
said, "Come and eat." "No," he said, "gather up your things. 
I have found our father; he has come for us. Soon he will 
push a stick under our house." The girl went back to the 
house and made a quantity of soup that they might all have 
plenty to eat. When the rest were asleep she emptied down 
some acorns and buried some salmon under the earthen floor. 
At midnight the father pushed a stick under both the house 
and sweat-house and they went of their own accord under the 
water.* There their father, a water sprite,t lived. 

The next morning when the others woke up they saw they 
were lying without a house to cover them. The woman looked 
about but saw nothing left. Then she began to dig in the wood- 
room where she found acorns and salmon buried. She knew her 
daughter had done that for her. 

•For another instance, of this singular method of house- moving see 

p. 149. 

tThis sprite's name is Xaslinme KuntcQwiltcwil. ™ Riffle in young man." 
He liTes in the riffle below the Miskut ford and has a Iot* song which the 
Hupa men sing to win the hearts of the maidens. 
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XI. 

The Cause of the Lunar Eclipse* 



min-Lttn en xo-u< 
Tea there his 

are wives 



yi-tsin 



Too 



nan 

there 
are 



niin-Lun 



xo-Ht ya- 

his where 
wives 



nautr-din 
he goes up. 



tcit-te-in-nauio 
He always goes. 



hai 

That 



xu-Le 

in the 
night 



tcit-te-in-nanu? 
he always goes. 



wun-na-ai-ya 

he hunts 



hai en 
That is 
the 
one 

hai kiL- La- 
the deer. 



hai yeu yi-tsin te tce-in-nautr-din 

who way west in where he cornea 
off the out 

water 

xun to kut-tcin kiL-La-xun hai-ya wun-na-ai-ya hai a-den-ne 

Water on deer there he alwayB Those he calls 

hunts, saying 

wu! wu! wu! hai-un min-LUn tcis-se-iL-we na-din min-LUn 



»wfl wfl wtl." Then 



tcis-se-iL-we 
he always kills. 



hai-un 

Then 



ten 

min-L&n 
ten 



he always 
kills. 

ya-a-wuw 

he always 
takes on 
his back. 



hai-un 

Then 



ten 



ya-nauir-din 
the going np 
place 



tcin-ne-iu-wuw-hwei hai x5-xon-tau-din hai-un 

he always brings his 
them to 

il-ya hai 

around 



La-ox 

plenty 
of them 



da-de- 



xo-lin-ke hai xoL-tsai-tau hai 
his pets, the lions, the 



Lutr 
rattle- 



hai-un wa-im- 8 

Then he always 
distributes 



mil ye-I-yan hai La do-yl-da-le hai-ya-miL-un xo-kut da-xo- 

them. They The one never And on him they 
eat them. apiece satisfies 

them. 



o-auw 
jump. 



yai-xoi-i-yan 

They always 
eat him 



mit-tis 
besides. 



tse-lin hwa-ne noi-xwe-iL-Lu 
only they throw down . 



hai- fin ye-xo-ne-iL-ye hai-un 

Then they always eat Then 
him up. 

hai-un hai me-tsis-yen xo-xun- 

that who stands her 
one in husband 



*Told at Hupa, October 1902, byMcCann, who has lived for 
on the left bank of the Trinity river, near the canon. 
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ne-en muk-kut tce-in-ne hai tcwal ya-iL-wul hai-ya-miL 

us. d helps him. That frog always And 

to be clubs them. 

2 do-yux-xo-il-lan hai-ya tse-lin htra-ne yi-tsin tce-in-nauw- 

they always quit. There blood only in the he always oomes 



hwei hai-ya-miL-un nu-hwon na-yai-xoi-iL-tcwe na-yai-xoi-iL- 
out. And good they make him. They brush 

4 tcwo-ig hai-ya-miL na-ne-iuw-htron hai-ya-miL ya-nauw-dih 

him And he gets well. And to the going 

together. up place 

na-ne-it-dauic-hieei hai-ya-miL hai-ya ki-ye hai-yuk a-nai-xoi- 
he alwayB goes back. And there again that way they do 

0 il-lu nu-hiron nai-xoi-iL-tcwe-ei do-iL-wut hai-yuk ai-xoL-en 

with Good they make him. Not all the that way they do 
him. time with him. 

d5-yux-xo-il-lun do-yi-da-il-le hit-djit-un hai-yuk ai-xoi-il-le 

They quit him. They do not then that way they do 

get enough with him. 



TRANSLATION. 

The Cause of the Lunar Eclipse. 

The one who always travels at night has ten wives in the 
west and ten wives also where he rises. In the distant west he 
always comes out to the ocean and hunts the deer which live on 
the water. He calls them by saying "wu wu wu wu." He 
always kills ten and then ten more. Taking ten on his back he 
carries them to the place where he goes up into the sky. It is 
there his house is. Then his pets crowd around him, his lions 
and his rattlesnakes. He divides the deer among the animals 
but they are not satisfied with one apiece. They jump on him 
and eat him besides. They leave only his blood. Then Frog 
who stands in the body of her husband clubs them off and they 
desist. He goes down in the west, nothing but blood. There 
his wives brush together the blood and he recovers. He always 
goes back to the place of rising and there they make him well 
again. 

His pets do not do that way with him every time. Some- 
times they get enough and then they quit. When they are not 
satisfied with the food given them, then they eat him. 
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XII. 

Origin of Fire * 

yi-man-a-kyu-win-xoi-yan en tse ya-wih-an hai-un na-niL- 

Across the ocean old man it stones picked up. Then he hit 



teeL iL-tcin dan un-kya hai-yaL-uh kai-luw muk-kut-de 2 

them on each Nothing he saw. And willow its root 

other. 

ya-win-tan no-nin-fias niL-tsai hai-yaL-un ye-kiL-wis hai-ya-hit- 

he picked up. He whittled dry. And he bored a And 

it down hole. 

djit-un da-na-du-wiL-a hai-yaL-un tcit-du-wh>wis sai-kit-din 4 

then he set another And he rolled it He was 

on it. between his 



un-kya lit na-du-win-a min-ne-djo-xo-miL un-kya xon tce- 
to nee smoke come out. After a time he saw fire 



nim-mas hai-yuk-kafi a-di-yau hai-yaL-un ded xat a-ya-iL- 6 

rolled out. That is the it And now still they do 



en-nei. 
that. 

TRANSLATION. 
Origin of Fire. 

It was the Old-man-across- the-ocean. He picked up stones 
and struck them together. Nothing hapened. Then he picked 
up a willow root and whittled it down to the dry part. He 
bored holes in it and then setting anothor stick in one of the 
holes, rolled it between his hands. He was surprised to see 
smoke come out. Soon fire rolled out. That was the way it 
hapened. They do that way now. 



*Told at Hupa, July 1902, by McCann to offset a story by a Redwood 
Indian which tells of the stealing of fire. 
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The Coming of White Men* 

xai meuk a-ya-den-ne tcit-tin-diL yi-na-tcin hai-yaL xo 

Winter time they said they are from the And in 

coming sooth. vain 

2 a-ya-den-ne da-xo-htre-e a-kyo-le dl-hioo tcit-tin-diL hai-yaL-un 

they said, ■ Some way you do. Some- is coming." And 

thing 

a-ya-den-ne kut Lel-din tcin-te-deL hai-ya-uiiL-un Lel-din 
they said, "Already South- they have And Southfork 

fork come." 

4 kyu-win-ya-in-yan xo-ta-an me-dil-din hai-ya a-ya-den-ne 
Indians ran down to Medildifi. There they said, 

do-Lun-*x a-ya-fin hai-yaL-un kut tcin-te-deL me-dil-din 
"Nothing they do." And they came down toMedildin. 

6 yi-nuk-ka-yi-man xoi-teL-weL hai-yaL hai-ya di-h«co tco-ya- 

Above on the other they spent And there some- they 
side the night. thing 

te-xait di-hiro aats du-wan ta dl-hico mite- tc wan -tuL- tan 
bought, some bear hides, too, some fox hides, 

8 ta min-na-xoi ta miL-tcoL-waltc ta xo-wa-ya-tel-lai teeL-tce 

too, coon hides too. Small axes they gave them knives 

ta hai-yaL-un aa-win-den hai-yaL-un dik-gyun xoi-teL-weL 

too. And they travelled. And right here they camped 

10 aauir-titc-diht yi-nuk-ka-yi-man hai-yaL-un tsin-te-tes-dil-deL 

Soektish place above on the other And we ran away 

aide the creek. 

tae-meuk yT-de hai-yaL-un sa-win-den hai-yaL-un sik-kets-a- 
canon down. And they went on. And (Bloody camp) 

U kut xoi-teL-weL hai-yaL-un a-ya-den-ne aa-win-den hai-yaL-un 

they spent And thev sav thev went on. And 

the night. 

xot-tin-nan-diu yi-nian me-sit-te-deL xoi-iL-kai-yT-de sa-win- 

at Martin's ferry aorow they went Bald hills down they 
along up. through 

•Told at Hupa, July 1902. by McCann, a white-haired old man who was 
born and has always lived at the northern end of the valley near the beginning 
of the canon. He sani that he was at this time about as large as his grand- 
son who is probably 10 year* old. He appears now to be between 70 and 75 
years of age. 

t The place is named for a man who used to say. when a child, saur- 
tite "Let me put the flour of seeds in my mouth." The baby name has 
established itself as the name of a family and their place of living. 
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den hai-yaL-un muk-ka-na-du-wul-a-din kai tce-te-deL-ei 
went. And month of the Klamath along they came out. 

hai-na-mit-La-din tak-a-din xow din-kit-din ye-xbw me-nun- 2 
After that time three about four or about years 

dl-yai miL a-ya-den-ne ta-des-la me-dil mu-wun nu-hwun- 
after they said, "Has come a boat ocean good place."* 

din hai-yaL-un xoi-iL-kai-yi-de miL xo-wil-Lat kyu-win-ya- 4 
Then Bald Hills from ran a man. 

in-yan hai-yaL-un a-den-ne dl-htpo tin-diL hai-yaL-un ki-yauir- 

And he said, "Some- is And Bird's 

thing coming." 

non-diL-din xoi-teL-weL hai-yaL-un dik-gyun xo-tcit-te-deL 6 

resting placet they camped. And here they came. 

hai-yaL-un Lok-yi-dit-til-le ta xo-wa-ya-tel-lai Lit-tso-witc 
And otter-skins they gave them blue beads 

wuh hai-yaL-un hai-de duk-kai yl-nuk sa-win-den 8 
for. And this way along south they went. 

TRANSLATION. 
The Coming of White Men. 

It was winter when they heard they were coming from the 
south. "Let us make a dance or do something else," they said. 
"Something is coming." Then they heard that they had already 
reached Southfork. Southfork men ran down to Medildin 
and told them that the strangers did no harm. They came down 
to Medildin and camped for the night on the other side above the 
village. There they bought bear, fox, and coon hides, giving 
hatchets and knives for them. They came down here to Sau»- 
titcdin and camped on the north side of the creek. We ran 
away from them down into the canon. They went on and spent 
the next night at Bloody camp. Then they say they went on 
crossing Pine creek at Martin's Ferry. They went over the 
Bald Hills coming out to the ocean at the mouth of the Klamath. 

Three or four years after that they heard a boat had come in 

at Trinidad. A Bald Hill Indian ran over and reported that 

something was coming. They camped at French camp. Then 

they came here. They bought otter-skins with blue beads. 

They went on this way up the river. 

•Trinidad, 
t French camp. 
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XIV. 

The Coming of White Men* 

hai tcit-duft teL-atct mik-kya-tcin t&I-ynn-tes-dil-deL 
The first time pack-train away from them we went, 

came 

2 me-dil-din yl-dfik niL-atc hai-yaL xon-ta-tcifi na-kis-deL 
Medildifi east they came. And houses among they came 

din-nute mu-wit-wat-de yo-xai-xo- win-sen Lit-tso-witc tcim- 
Matixanita its flour they all began to buy blue beads 

4 miLt hai xoi-dje ya-til-te-ta miL-wa-ya-kin-dil-lai me-la en 
with. Those their were strong traded with them. 8ome it 

tal-yun-tes-dil-deL raitc-dje-e-din en dje-lo ye-tcu-wim-meL 

we ran away from Bablee it storage they put in. 

them. was basket 

6 hai-ya-hit-djit yl-nuk-a teL-atc hai-ya yl-nuk-a-yl-man-tcin 
And then south they went. There south across the river 

xoi-yal-weL hai-ya-miL xotc§ tchviint yo-xai-na-na-kis-deL 

they spent And real dogs to buy they came back, 

the night. 

8 muvtooL-waltc tcim-miLt tco-ya-te-xait hai-yaL yai-win-yan 

Little axes with they began And they ate 

to buy. them. 

ui hwa-ne yT-de-yal-weL miL kdt xfin yi-nuk teL-atc-ei 
One only they spent a then the up they went 

night river with pack-train. 

•Told at Hupa, July 1902, by the wife of Dan Miskflt. She was born 
at Medildin and lived there until her marriage. She appears to be about 
75 years old. Her younger brother at the time of this incident was a 
small child. He was hid in a storage basket. He now has the appearance 
of a man of 65 or 70 years. 

tThe root of this word, -ate, indicates the undulating motion of a pack- 
train. 

t The first syllable of these words is not a significant part of them. The 
aged narrator carried the last sound of the preceding words over and joined 
them to the initial sounds thus creating the syllable. 

{The word xOtc is used to indicate that the Indian thing is meant 
before names which have been transferred to things introduced by white 
men. 
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TRANSLATION. 

The Coming of White Men. 

When they first came along with a pack-train we ran 
away and hid. They came up on to the flat east of Medildin 
and went around among the houses of the village. They began 
to buy Manzanita flour with small blue beads. Those with brave 
hearts traded with them. Some of us ran away from them. The 
babies were hid in the storage baskets. They went across the 
river south of Medildin and camped for the night. They came 
back the next day and traded hatchets for the native dogs 
which they ate. After remaining only one night they went 
up the river with their train. 
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RELATING TO DANCES AND FEASTS. 



XV. 

The Young Man who Threw Himself with the Arrow* 
kin-tcuir-hicik-kut na-teL-ditc-tcwen ki-xun-nai La x5-xai 

Kintcuichicikut grew Klxunai. One his son. 

2 na-tses xon-non-ai-din na-teL-ditc-tcwen La kut xoL-na-xus- 
Arrow along side of him grew one with him to fly. 

min hai-ya-miL a-diL-ya-kiL-qotc xat me-it-fan hai na-tses 
And he threw himself then he stuck to that arrow, 

with it 

4 hai-yaL-un hai-yo nin-nis-an sil-lai knt a-diL-no-ke-iL-qdtc 
Then those mountains standing to he used to throw 

with himself. 

hai-yaL-un tce-il-yo hai-yaL-un hai-yo tcux-xai na-x5-de-il-en 
And he liked it. And that young man watched him. 

6 sai-kit-difi un-kya hai-yuk a-tcit-ya hai-yo na-tses ya-win- 

Heww to see the way he did. That arrow when he 

surprised 

tun-hit un-kya a-diL-ya-kiL-q5tc-hit un-kya me-win-<an-ne 

picked up he saw, when he threw himself he saw, he stuck to it. 

with it 

8 hai-yaL-un a-tcon-des-ne htre mit-diL-wa xa-autc-dl-ya-te 

And he thought, ■ I in turn am going to 

do what 

hai-y5 a-fen hai-yaL-un hwa na-nat-yai miL a-tcon-des-ne 

that did." And sun had gone then he thought, 

one down 

•Told at Hupa, December 1901. by Senaxon, whose Hupa name is 
Takilkyfl. He has for many years been the priest of the northern division 
of the Hupa. He has charge of the Spring Dance, the Jumping Dance, the 
Acorn Feast, and the TcexOltcwe rocks on the river bank above TakimiLdin. 
He shares the control of the White Deer-skin Dance with the priest of the 
southern division. Since the death of his only son in 1899, he has refused 
to assist in any of these ceremonials, which have been nearly discontinued 
in consequence. 
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it- do xo-lictc nit-te-sil-lal-le hai-yaL kut x5-kyn-win-nan hai-yo 

" I quick you would go And he went to sleep that 

wish to sleep." 

tsis-dl-yan hai-yaL hai-yo na-tses ya-win-tan hit-djit hai-y5 2 
old man. And that arrow picked up. Then that 

one one 

wiL-dun a-fin-*x a-tcit-yau a-dhvya-kiL-qotc hit-djit me- 
yesterday like he he did. He threw himself then he 
was doing with it, 

win- fan hai-yo tcux-xai a-<en hai-yaL- fin yo tse-tit-mil-a-kflt 4 

stuck That young did it. And there Tsetitmilakut 
to it. man 

xoL-da-na-du-win-a-ei hai-ya tcu-win-yen hit-djit a-tcon- 

with him it stuck up. There he stood. Then he 

des-ne hai-yuk kut dai-dik-kya a-ten hai-yaL- kl-ye a-diL- 6 

thought, "This it must he he has And again he 

way been 

doing." 

ya-na-kiL-qotc yot xd-wun-knt na-na-du-win-a-ei dik-gyun 

threw with There Xowunkut it stuck up. Here 

himself. 

xa-a-iL-in-te hai-de na-na-du-win-a-din tcit-dil-ye-te hai- 8 

that will be Where it stuck up will be a dance, 

done. 

yaL-un a-diL-ya-na-kiL-qotc hit-djit hai-yo tai-kyuw-din no- 
Then he threw it with himself . Then that sweathouse 

na- wit- tan kut da-na-na-dn-win-a-ei hai tsel-ne-wan no-na- 10 
door on it stuck up. That red obsidian door 

wit-tan wil-tcwen kut hai-ya-hit-djit-ufi a-xoL-tcit-den-ne 

was made of. And then he said to him, 

dik-gyun yi-nuk-a-yi-man e-nan naL-tsis kiL-dik-kik-kyo yai- 12 
"Here Bouth across is hanging woodpecker scalps 

kyu-wil-fate do-fin a-tco-le-xd-xd-len ye-luto mtlx-xfis-tan-din 

blanket of There is no way to get it. Watching along beside 
strips. 

hai-yo xd-wil-lik-te xas-lin-tan hai-yaL-un a-tcon-des-ne it-do 14 

that will tell crane." And he thought, «I 

wish 

hai-ya nei-ya xa-fe-he yi-htriL-teun-te hai-yo min-non-ai-din 
there I might go. What if he does see me that alongside 

yan-ai hai-yaL-uh kut xu-Le-dun a-diL-ya-kiL-qotc kut hai-ya 16 
sitting?" And in the morning he threw himself . There 

da-na-du-win-a-ei hai-yo tae-tit-mil-a-kut hai ya-na-kiL-q5tc 

it stood up that Tsetitmilakut. That he threw 

it again. 
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dai-io-din-xoir nin-nis-an kut da-kiL-qote-ei ded ya-na- 
80 me place mountains he threw on to. Now he threw 

2 kiL-qotc en hai-ya na-du-win-a-te hai-yo kiL-dik-kik-kyo 
it again. It is there it will stick ap that woodpecker 

te naL-tsis-difi hai-ya na-du-win-a-ei mux-xus-tan-din na-du- 

blanket hanging There it stood up. Near by it stood 

place. 

4 win-a hit-djit-un na-na-wii,-kyos don-ka yd-xoL-t*an-nei 

np. Then he took it down. Not yet it saw him 

hai-yo ye-lutr xaa-lin-tau hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut a-diL-ya-kiL- 
tbat watching crane. And then he threw him- 

6 qotc do-tc6-xo-xo-ne hai me-luir xas-lin-t&u kut tcit-teL-kyds 

self without the the watching crane. He took it 

knowledge of along 

hai-yo kiL-dik-kik-kyo te hai-yaL-un na-wit-xus-sil do-nn- 
that woodpecker blanket. And he flew along It did 



8 kya ye hai-yo me-lfur La nin-nis-an kut da-nat-xute-tse 

not that watching. One mountain lit on 

hear one 

hai-yo na-tses hai-ya-hit-djit kya-teL-tcwu-we-tsu hai me-luw 

that arrow. And then cry he heard the watching 

10 xas-lin-tau hai ya-na-kiL-qotc hit-djit tse-tit-rail-a-kut da-na- 

crane. That he threw Then Tsetitmilakut it stood 

again. 

na-du-win-a hai ya-na-kiL-q5tc hit-djit kin-teutc-hw>ik-kut 

up. That he threw apain. Then Kintcfitchvikut 

12 na-na-du-win-a-ei xu-Le-dun tce-nin-ya-hit un-kya naL-tsis 

it stood up. In the morning when he came he saw hanging 

out 

hai dik-gyun yi-nuk-a-yl-man tce-in-nuto he tcon-des-ne kut 

that. Here south across he heard "He!" he thought, 

about it. 

14 kun-nutt>-htt?on- ft x a-tcit-ya hai-y5 hai-yaL-un hai ki-xun-nai 

"that is good he is that one." And the Klxunai, 

doing 

na-diL-ne-en xo a-den-ne htre-hwuM'-fe-te dan tcit-den-ne 

that used in rain said, "My blanket it "No," he said, 
to live, will be." 

16 hire don kut htdiw-te-te hai-yaL-un dik-gyun yit-de-yl-man 
"I am my blanket And here north across 

the one, it will be." 

miL tcin-nin-yai yi-man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne hwe-hirutr-te-te 

from came Ylmantuwiflyal. He said, "My blanket it 

will be." 
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dau x5L-tcit-den-ne hwe kiln-nan kut hu?utr-te-te dun-Lun- 

"No," he told him, "I am the my blanket 8everal 

one, it will be." 

htco-din yis-xan xo me-luw- d x 

days in he watched it. 
vain 

kut hai-yox hwa-ne hai-ded 

This way only this. 



TRANSLATION. 
The Young Man Who Threw Himself with the Arrow. 

At Kintcfiiohirikut grew a Klxunai. By one side of him grew 
a son and by the other side grew an arrow. This arrow was to fly 
with. When he threw it he stuck to it. He delighted in throw- 
ing himself to the mountains standing there. The young man 
watched him and was surprised to see what he did. He 
picked the arrow up and saw that he too stuck to it. He thought, 
"I am going to do as he does." When the sun was down he 
thought, "I wish you would go to sleep quickly." Then the old 
man went to sleep. The young man picked up the arrow and 
did as the father had done the day before. He threw it and stuck 
to it. It came down with him on Tsetitmilakut. There it stood 
sticking up. Then he thought, "This must be the way he has 
been doing." And again he threw it with himself. At X5wun- 
kut it came down. Here where it came down was to be the 
place for the dance. Then he threw it with himself. It came 
down on the sweat-house door which was made of red obsidian. 

Then the father told the son, "There across to the south is 
hanging a blanket made of rows of wookpecker heads. There is 
no way to get it for a crane watching near will give warning." 
"I wish I might go there. What if the crane sitting beside it does 
see me!" the boy thought. The next day the boy threw himself and 
came down on Tsetitmilakut. He threw himself again and came 
down on other raountaius. From there he threw again and came 
down near the place where the blanket was hanging. He took it 
down. The crane did not see him. Still unseen by the crane he 
threw himself, carrying along the blanket. When he lit with the 
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arrow on a certain mountain he heard the crane cry out. From 
there he threw himself to Tsetitmilakut. Then he threw himself 
and came down at Kintcuwhwikut. 

When his father came out in the morning he saw the blanket 
hanging there. The one who used to live across the ocean to the 
south heard about it. "Hi," he thought, "that which he has 
done is good." And the Klxunai who used to live there said, 
"It will be my blanket. "No," he said, "I am the one who will 
own it," Here from the north across the ocean, YImantuwinyai 
came and said, "It will be my blanket." "I am the one", he 
told him, "it will be my blanket." For several days YImantu- 
winyai watched trying to get it, but in vain. 
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XVI. 

The Scabby Young Man* 

kin-tcuw-hwik-kut ki-xun-nai tcit-teL-tcwen min-Lun-ne 

At KintcQifhicikut Klxunai one after the ten, 

other grew 

La tsum-mes-Lon hai-un na-na-tuL-din ml-ye tce-it-te hai-un 2 

one woman. And stepping down under he need And 

place to lie. 

tcwun miL xo-wfiii na-ya-de-it-tul hai-un min-ne-djo-xo-miL 

dirt with over him they used to drag And after a time 

their feet. 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne na-tees mil-loi-ne xoL-tcit-den-ne dik-gyfiu 4 

he told him, "Arrows you must he told him. "Here 

feather," 

no-hoL yT-nuk-a-yl-man e-nan kiL-dik-kik-kyo yai-kyu-wil-<ats 
from us south across it is woodpecker blanket of strips 

siL-kyds me tcit-dil-ye min-ne-djit me tce-I-yen hai-fin 6 

lies in Dance middle in he always And 

some- stands." 
thing. 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa wei-diL hai-ya-tciii min-Lun xo mit- 
he told him, "Come, we will There ten places 

go." 

tcin-a tsis-tetc niL-ne-djit min-Liin xo tsis-tetc hai xotc 8 
near it they lay. A little way ten places they lay. The very 
from each other 

min-ne-djit na-naL-tsis hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut na-na-wiL-kyos 
middle it hung. And then he took it down, 

hai-yo te xo-tis no-nai-ya-du-wit-tal hai-ya-miL-un hai-yeu io 

that blanket. Over he stepped. And thatdis- 

them tant one 

min-dai-tcin-din tsis-ten tce-xon-des-ne te n5-wun da-tcit-du- 

outside he lay found him " Blanket from he has taken 

out. us 

wiL-ky5s tcit-den-ne xo-la-me sil-la hai-yo na-tses hai-ya- 12 
away," he said. His hand in lies that arrow. And 

miL-un a-diL-ya-na-kiL-qotc me-dil-din yl-nuk-a-yl-man na-na- 
then he threw it with himself Medildin south across it stood 

•Told at Hupa, December 1901, by McCann. 
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du-win-a hai-ya no-xo-amr-htril hai xoL-tcu-wit-dil hai-yaL-un 

up. There they kept those following him. And 

arriving 

2 hai ya-na-kiL-qotc tse-mit-ta na-na-du-win-a-ei hai-ya-hit- 

that he threw again. Tsemita it stood up. And 

djit-un a-diL-ya-na-kiL-qotc hit-djit mis-kilt yl-man-tcifi 

then he threw it with Then Miskut aeroM from 
himself again. 

4 na-na-du-win-a hai ya-na-kiL-qotc kai-non-a-din na-na-du- 

it rtood up. That he threw. Kainofiadifi it stood 

win-a-ei hai ya-na-kiL-qotc yi-nuk na-na-du-win-a-ei es-tcin 
up. That he threw again south. It stood up, Estcifi. 

6 hai-yaL xoi-e tcit-te-dim-mil hai-yaL hai ya-na-kiL-qotc tse-ye- 

And behind they fell one And that he threw Tseye- 
him after an other. again. 

din na-na-du-win-a-ei hai ya-na-kiL-qotc niL-tuk-a-lai na-na- 
dift it stood up. That he threw NiLtukalai 

again. 

8 dQ-wiu-a-ei hai-yaL- fin yi-da-xo-min-wa-tcin Lax a-tcil-lan 

it stood up. And Yldaxomiftwateifi without he did it. 

reason 

hai-yaL kut da-tcit-du-whvkyos Lai tcu-wiL-kySs-sil La-ai-ux 

And he took it away. The taking it along really 

one 

10 dje-lo me no-niL-kySs hai-un min-ne-djo-xo-miL xo-wun 

djelo in he put it. And after a time to him 

nS-nauw-nin-deL na-nin yl-duk-to-non-a-din de-miL hai-un 

to marry came two eastern water from. And 

12 a-xoL-tcit-den-ne nu-wuh no-naute-nin-deL hai xoL-tis-tce 
she said to him, "To you they came to marry." His younger 

sister 

ai-xoL-ne hai-yaL-uii xwa ta-kim-meL na-dl-yau mit-tsiii 

kept telling And for him they made dentalia its meat, 
him. soup 

14 La-ai-ux tcin-neL-ya-nei hai-yo Lo-kya-tse hwa-ne hai-yaL-un 
Really he ate it up, that scabs only. And 

xoL-ya-tes-yai hai-yo na-tes-deL yo kin-tcuic-htrik-kut duk- 

with them he that They went That Kintcutchicikut ridge 
went one. back. 

16 kan yi-duk me-na-ya-is-deL hit-djit-un a-den-ne yo mil-lai 

up they started back. Then she said, "That on top 

xe-e-du-waL-ei miL ai-nin-sin-ne yi-duk-a-to-nou-a-diii yi-man- 

disappears over then you must think eastern water's edge across 
the hill 
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tcin xo-lun tce-nin-ya tce-nin-deL-hit a-x5L-tcit-den-ne x5- 

be mutt have arrived." When they got she told him, 

there 

tsin-ne-wan ye-in-tuL-ne hai me-dil td-ne-wan* me-dil en 2 

"Carefully you must step that canoe. Black canoe it is 

in obsidian 

hai ye-wit-kai-te hai-un un-fe na-wa hai kit-tairtsit-xo-sin 

that will come." And many were who were soaking 

there acorns. 

kos-tan Luk-kai Lax no-nin-Luk-ne-wan hai-un xo-wufi 4 

Hats white just dough put on the And at him 

ground like. 

Lo-xd-win-sen hai-yo a-in-te tcuk-qal tce-weL hai xo-teL-na- 

tbey laughed. That one how he he walked carrying his quiver. 

appeared 

we un-te-ye na-xo-wil-loi nai-yeu-xo-miL a-xdL-tcit-den-ne 6 
How it his belt. Prom here and one said to him, 

looked there a long way 

h«>o-wun-dan nai-yeu-xo-miL ki-ye a-xoL-tcit-den-ne hwo- 

'* My son-in-law." Prom here and again one said to him, "My 
there a long way 

wun-dan min-LUfi-xo-miL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne hiro-wun-dan-ne 8 
son-in-law." Ten places from one said to him, n My son-in-law." 

hai-yaL-un kut xon-ta ye-tcu-win-yai hit-djit kut ta-ya-kiin- 
And house he went in, then they mads 

meL hit-djit-uh min-Lun me x5-tcifi ye-tcu-win-xan hai io 
soup. Then ten in to him she brought in, that 

sa-xauw hai-un a- tin me tcin-neL-yan ye ya-tcon-des-ne kut 

soup. Then all in he ate up. n Ye!" they thought, 

xo-lun-teL hai-ya-hit-djit-un no-kin-nin-yan hit-djit tai-kyuw 12 
n he will be And when he finished, then sweathouse 

the one." 

ye-tcQ-win-yai xoL-nd-kin-nil-lit hit-djit-un na-wim-me hit-djit 
he went in. He finished sweating then he swam. Then 

a-xoL-tcit-den-ne do-x5-lin-ta en x5-lin tais-tse dik-gyuh 14 

he said to him, "No place it is there is gweathouse Here 

wood. 

no-hoL yit-de-yi-duk hioa-ne un-fe tais-tse xon-nin-sotc an 

from us northeast only there is sweat- Mink said 

house wood. it. 

hai-yaL-un kut tcit-tes-deL mux-xa hai-ya tcin-nin-deL hit- 16 
And they started after it. There they arrived. 

*" Water it looks like." One would be likely to slip and hurt himself 
is such a canoe. 

am. AacH. Eth. 1. M. 
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djit-un tcu-wiL-kil hai-y5 kin-es-tan La-ai-ux mux-xa-tce-tcin 

Then be split with that Tan oak. Really to the root 
his hands 

2 non-dik-kil-lei hai-ya-hit-djit ya-na-is-kil hai-ya-hit-djit-un 
that far he split it. And then he split it up. And then 

min-L&n tsia-loi hit-djit kut na-tes-deL tcwo-la wil-loi xon 

ten bundles Then they went Five bundles him- 

he tied. home. self 

4 ya-win-en yo kftii tcw5-la wil-loi ya-win-en xon-nin-sotc 

he carried. That too, five bundles carried. Mink, 
one 

xon-ta-din mu-watc hit-djit a-tin Le-na-is-loi hit-djit-un 

Village near then all he tied together. Then 

6 xo-kfit da-tcu-win-an hit-djit a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xo-tsin-ne-wan 
on him he placed it. Then he told him, "Carefully 

n5n-auw-ne hai nim-meL-din hai-ya-hit-dj it-fin kut xo-tel-lit 

you must put the you bring place." Then he smoked 

it down himself. 

8 hit-djit-un no-nil-lit-hit to-tciii na-wim-me i^a-ai-ux yeu yi-de 

Then when he finished at the he swam. Really way down 
sweating river 

xau-xen-nei hai xoi-de-ai xwed-dik-kya-un-te hai kit-taL-tsit- 

he came up. His hair how it looked! Thone soaking 

10 x5-sin Lax noi-niL-kit-ne-wan hai-yaL-un a-den-ne kin-tciw- 
acorns just like fog it appeared. And one said, "Kintcflic- 

htrik-kut miL tit-ten tcit-tes-la ne-xun tes-la xoL-tcit-den-ne 

htrikfit from he is drowning. Your is she told her, 

married husband drowning," 

12 hai-yo hai -fin xa-na-is-di-ya-hit na-xo-teL-tewo-ig tai-kyuw 
that one. And when he came up he swept sweathouse 

mefik hai-ya-hit-djit-fin a-xoL-tcit-den-ne xa xon-ta ye-nai-diL 
inside. And then he said to him, "Come, house let us go in. 

14 yis-xfin-de en kit-tfik-kfitc-te hteik-kai xoL-tcit-den-ne kut 

Tomorrow it is shinny will be my brother- he told him. 
played, in-law," 

ya-kyu-win-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-fin yis-xfin-hit kut tce-x5-teL- 

They ate. And then next day he took him 

along. 

16 ten hai-ya-hit-djit-un miL-kit-tfik-kfttc xo-la me n5-nin-tan 
And then shinny stick his hand in he put. 

hai-yaL-un niL-kai-niL-tcwit La-ai-ux sik-kyas-sei kl-ye na-La 

And toward the ground Really it broke. Again another 
he pressed. 
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xo-wa-in-tan kl-ye hai xa-a-tcil-lau La-ai-ux sik-kyas-sei 

he gave him. Again the name thing Really it broke 

he did. 

ki-ye hai-yaL-un a-den-ne kut xa xa-<e-he hai-ya-hit-djit-un 2 
again. And he said, "Well, let it go." And then 

xo-kyan-ai-ke xa-win-tan miL-kit-tuk-kutc tee-Lit-tsS en nit- 

his arm he drew from shinny stick blue-stone. " It is 

tcin-a ya-duk-kai tcis-tcwin-te xo-tcit-den-ne hai-un hai 4 

before wall stick he will make," he told him. Then that 
you up 

yu-wun-dim-mil-lei wil-weL-ei xa-ai-ya-x5L-in-*x hai-ya-hit- 

went through. Until night they did that with him. And 

djit-un kut na-ne-wes-dil-lai hit-djit kut na-ya-tes-deL hai- 6 
then he won. Then they went home. 

ya-hit-djit kut a-tcon-des-ne tsis-da-te hai-yo hit-djit-ufi 
And he thought, "He will stay," that one. And then 

yis-xun-hit a-tcon-des-ne xo-wun na-tes-dl-ya-te hai min-Lun 8 
next day he thought, "To them I will go back." The ten 

xoL-Lin hai-yo xoL-tis-tce kun-na hai-ya-hit-djit-un na-tes- 

his that one his sister too. And then he went 
brothers 

dl-yai na-in-dl-ya-yei kin-tcuw-htrik-kut hai-y5 xoL-iin wun io 

home. He got back to KintcQwhtcikut his brothers to. 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai xoL-tis-tce aL-tcit-den-ne yi-duk-to-noh- 

Andthen his sister he told, "To the eastern 

a-tcih te-seL-te hai-yo x5L-Lin efi meu-na-sit-tan La hica-ne 12 

water's we will Those his it meOnasitan* once only 

edge go." brothers was 

mil. xoi-kin-ne hai-yaL-un kut tcit-tes-deL det na-dil-le 
with went around. And they two went. Now they are 

hai-ya-tcin hai en xo-tcit-dil-ye hai-ded xun-nuk-ka tcit-dil- 14 
there. This is his dance, this river along dance. 

ye kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-diii xa-a-kiL-in-te tcit-den-ne La 

"In the Indian world that way they he said. "One 

will do," 

tsum-mes-Lon Lu-wun kun-na xo-is-dai-te hai tco-xo-wu> ie 

woman, one of too a man will be who will fix the 
them 

tcwel-liL-te hire hwin-nis-te hai xoi-kyun mih-ya-te hai 

dance place. My body his mind will come to who 

xa-a-kyu-wil-leL-te. 18 

will do that." 

* A head-dress for the Jumping Dance. See Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, p. 86. 
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TRANSLATION. 
The 8cabby Young Man. 

At Kintcutrhirikut there grew ten Klxunai and one woman. 
One of the brothers who was covered with scabs lay next to the 
steps in the sweat-house where the others stepped over him with 
their dirty feet. Once the head-man of the family commanded 
him to feather arrow-shafts. "Here across the river toward 
the south hangs a blanket made of woodpecker scalps in rows," 
he said. "The man who stands in the middle of the dance always 
wears that blanket." "Very well, let us go," said the brother 
who was covered with scabs. 

They found ten men lying there a little way from each other. 
Right in the middle was hanging the blanket. The scabby 
brother stepping over them took the blanket down. The man 
lying on the outside first discovered what had hapened. "He 
has taken the blanket away from us," he cried. Then the scabbv 
one in whose hand lies the arrow* threw himself with it. The 
arrow came down on the west side of the Trinity river south of 
Medildin. Those who were pursuing him came there. He threw 
himself with it again. This time it came down at Tsemita. 
Again he threw it landing opposite Miskut. From there he 
threw himself with it to Kainonadih. Then he threw the arrow 
with himself back to Estcih. Those who were following him fell 
behind. He threw it again coming down at Tseyedin. The 
next time he threw it landed with him at NiLtukalai. Then 
without special reason he threw it to Yidaxominwatcin. Having 
succeeded iu taking away the blanket he put it into a storage 
basket. 

After a time two maidens came to marry him from the shore 
of the eastern world. "They have come to marry you," said the 
sister to the scabby brother. The stranger women made soup 
for them of dentalia meat. The scabby brother was the only one 
who could eat it. Then he went with them along the ridge from 
Kintcfiwhwikut toward the east. Before they left one of the 

♦See p. 205. 
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women told his sister that when the feathers on his head-dress 
disappeared behind the crest of the mountain she might know he 
had reached the eastern world. 

When they came to the shore of the body of water which 
separates the eastern world from this, one of his wives cautioned 
him to step into the canoe with care. The canoe, which had come 
to ferry them across, was made of black obsidian, on which 
ordinarily one would slip and hurt himself. So many woman 
were making soup by the water's edge that the ground was 
white with their hats, as if dough had been spread over it. The 
women laughed at him as he walked along. His quiver looked 
as badly as he. When he was yet a long way off he heard some- 
one calling him son-in-law. He heard himself called that way 
ten times. 

When he came to the house of his wives he went in. They 
made soup and brought him ten baskets full. He ate it all. "Ye! 
he will be the one," they thought. When the meal was over the 
men went into the sweat-house. After the scabby one had 
finished sweating he went out to swim. Then someone said to 
him, "You can't find sweat-house wood around here. Northeast 
from here is the only sweat-house wood." It was Mink who 
told him this. Then they two went there after it. The scabby 
one took a Tan oak and split it to its roots with his hands. Then 
he split it up and made ten bundles of it. They went back each 
carrying five bundles. When they were near the village they 
put the wood down. Having tied them all together, Mink lifted 
them all onto the back of the scabby man. "Put them down 
carefully wherever you take them," he said.* 

Then the scabby fellow smoked himself. When he was 
through he went to the river to swim. He came to the surface 
of the water way down stream. How beautiful his hair looked! 
There were so many women making soup by the riverside that 
the steam of the cooking settled over the place like a fog. One 
of the woman said, "That fellow who came here from Kintcuur- 
htrikut and married is drowned." "Your husband is drowned," 
she told one of the wives. When he had come up from the river, 

•Compare p. 148. 
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now no longer scabby, he swept the sweat- house. "Come," said 
Mink to him, "let us go into the house. Tomorrow there will be 
shinny-playing." 

The next day Mink took the stranger along to the game and 
handed him a shinny stick. When the one who had been scabby 
pressed down on it to test it, it broke. Mink gave him another 
which broke also. "Well, let it go," said the guest and drew 
from his arm a shinny stick of blue-stone.* "They will make a 
wall come between you and the goal," his companion told him. 
He sent the balls right through the wall. They played until 
night. Having won, Mink and the man from Kintcuirhicikut 
went home. "He will stay here," thought the father of the 
wives. The next day the one who had been scabby concluded to 
return to his brothers and sister. When he got back to Kin- 
tcuwhirikut he said to his sister, "Let us go to the eastern 
world." He gave to each of his brothers a woodpecker head- 
dress. The brother and the sister went away. They are there 
now. 

This along- the- river- dance is his. "In the Indian world they 
will do this way," he said. "There will be one man and one 
woman who will fix the dancing place. My body will come to 
the mind of the man who will do that." 



*CV»p*re pp. 147 mad 149. 
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XVII. 

The Passing of the KixAnai* 
hai-yaL-dn yot Lei- din na-tel-ditc-tcwen xo-xai La hai- 

And there at Leldin be grew his son one. 

yaL-un xon-tcu-wil-lan mil-la-kin-ta mil-la-kin-ta xon-tcu-wil- 2 
And he painted his wrists. His wrists when he had 

lau-hit yin-ne-tcu-wiL-ten-nei hai-yaL-uii hai kl-xun-nai-ne-en 
painted be pat him in the ground. And the Klxunai iwed to be 

ye-nes-git hai-yo a-tcil-lau hai- (in mik-kya-tcin tas-yai 4 
it frightened that he did. And away from it they fled. 

sa-win-den mik-kya-tcin hai-yaL-un tse-kiL-djen mit-Lo-we 

They travelled away from it. And (a white its medicine 

bug) 

na-is-tcwen hai-un hai kl-xun-nai Le-nu-wil-nes ta-kim-mii,- 6 

made. And the Klxunai met together TakimlL- 

difi hai tai-kyfiw ni-kya-o-difit min-dai hai-un Lu-wufi 

din the sweathouse large outside. And one of 

them 

a- den- ne dd La-ai-ux tas-ya-hwun ma no-na-kin-nin-fln-te 8 

said, "Not at once one ought to For it one should leave 

go away. 

hai kyn-win-ya-in-yan a-<in-tet hai-ya-hit-djit-ufi me-dil 

that Indians will do. And then canoe 

tcis-tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut tcit-tes-lai me-dil-difi yT-nuk- 10 

he made. And then they started Medildifi above 

by boat. 

a-yl-man me-na-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit-ufi hai-ya xon-a-du- 

acrosa they landed. And then there they painted 

wil-lau hai-ya-hit-djit-un nin-tai8-deL§ tcit-da-wi!-ye La xu-Le 12 

them And then they danced. They danced one night, 
selves. 

yis-xfifi-hit na-du-wil-ye hit-djit-un xot-da-wil-lai tse-mit-ta 

Next morning they danced Then they came down. Tsemita 



• Told at Hupa, December 1002, by Senaxon. 
t Compare Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 12. 

t For a general description of this dance and the places here mentioned 
see Life and Culture of the Hupa, pp. 82-3 and the map. 

| An old-fashioned word . The recent form is nin-is-deL. 
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me-na-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit hai-ya yis-xan kl-ye tcit-dil- 
they landed. And then there until day again they 

2 ye-*x hai-ya-hit-djit yis-xun-hit na-dii-wil-ye-hit a-duk-kut 

danced. And then in the morning when they had them- 

danced again selves on 

no-nil-lai hit-djit-un ktit me-dil ye-teit-te-deL hit-djit deox 

they pot Then canoe they went in. Then this 

(regalia). way 

4 yi-nuk-a-yi-man dit-tse-no-nil-lai hit-djit-un kut xot-dan-xen 
up stream across they headed the And then they floated 

canoe. down. 

hit-djit me-nin-tsis-deL hai-ya-hit-djit xot-dan-xen mis-kut 

Then in it they danced. And then they floated Miskut 

down. 

6 yi-man-tcin me-nil-lai min-LUfi-din yi-man no-nun-de-xen 

opposite they landed. Ten times across they floated 

to shore. 

hai-yaL-un hai-ya ki-ye tcit-du-wil-ye yis-xan tcit-dil-ye-*x 

And there again they danced. Until day they danced. 

8 xu-Le-dnn kl-ye na-du-wil-ye hit-djit xot-da-wil-lai ki-ye 

In the again they danced. Then they went down again. 

tee-lun-difi hai-ya ki-ye tcit-du-wil-le La xu-Le tcit-du-wil-ye 
Tselflndift there again they danced. One night they danced. 

10 hai-yaL-un yis-xufi-hit ki-ye na-du-wil-ye hit-djit yi-nuk tce- 
And next morning again they danced. Then up river 

in-di-qot-din mi-ye me-na-nil-la-yei hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai-ya 

TceindlqOtdifl under they landed. And then there 

12 ki-ye La xu-Le tcit-du-wil-ye hai-ya-hit-djit-un xu-Le-dun 

again one night they danced. And then next morning 

xot-da-wil-lai me-is-diL-din me-nil-la-yei hai-ya La xu-Le 
they went down. MeisdiLdifl they landed. There one night 

14 ki-ye tcit-du-wil-ye hai-ya-hit-djit-un xu-Le-dun na-du-wil-ye 

again they danced. And then in the they danced 

morning again. 

hit-djit-un kut me-sit-te-deL L6-hwun-kut-tcin Lo-htcun-kut 

Then they moved up Bald Hill. Bald Hill 

16 tcit-du-wil-ye-ei hai-ya-hit-djit-un jis-xun-hit ki-ye tcit-du- 

they danced. And then next morning again they 

wil-ye hit-djit-un deox yi-man-a-yi-nuk din-nun na-nu-win- 
danced. Then this way across south facing they formed a 

18 dik dik-gyun na-nu-win-dik de hai ne-he na-ne-wit-dil- 
line. Here they lined up. This we will look 
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in-uvte hai-ya-hit-djit-un tas-ya-yei me-la dik-gyun yit-de-yi- 

at. And then they went 8ome here north 

away. 

man-tcifi tas-ya-yei me-la dik-gyufi yl-nuk-a-yi-man-tcin tas- 2 

across they went, some here south across they 

ya-yei me-la dik-gyun yl-nuk-a-yl-duk-tcin tas-ya-yei me-la 



de-noic-kut-tcin tas-ya-yei me-la de-nd-hoL yit-de-yi-duk-tcifi 

above us went away, some from as northeast 

tas-ya-yei hai-ydio a-tin-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te 

went away. This way they Indians when they 

will do, become, 

deuk ai-khvin-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai-un 
this when it Indians when they become. And 



ma a-na-dit-<en hai-ded hai-ya-miirun Lu-wun na-na-is-yai 

for we did this. And one of them stayed 

them around. 

a-teon-des-ne ke dai-ddtc-htcun na-deL-tse ye ki-xun-nai 8 
Bethought, "Well, where are living instead Klxunai." 

sai-kit-din un-kya iifi htrun tciL-tsan kai-lute mit-ta-din 
He was surprised dog only he found willows among. 

hai-ya-miirttn xo-wnn tcin-nin-yai a-xdL-tcit-den-ne nu-wun io 
And to him he came. He said to him, "From you 

sa-win-den hei-yun tcit-den-ne xun-ne-yefitr-te kut det 

they have "Yes," he said. "I am going to talk. This 
gone." time 

hwa-ne kut xfln-ne-yeuw-te xa hire dSt meuk kun-na nai- 12 

only I will talk. Well, I this in too will 

era 

ya-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan me-nai-lutc-te Lax kyu-win-ya-in-yan 

live. Indians 1 will watch. But Indians 

na-nan-deL-te kut mit-diL-wa d5-x5-lifi kl-ye-din xun-nuw- 14 

when they then no more again I will 



yeuto xun-nS-yeuto-de kyu-win-ya-in-yan do-xo-wil-lel-liL-te 
talk. If I talk Indians will be no more. 

da-xo-un a-di-ya-te hai-yaL-un me-is-La-dei tce-min-nin-yot-dei 16 

They will die." And he ran up. He drove out a deer. 

hai-ya-miL-un ta-na-is-waL-ei hai-yaL ta-na-is-ten-nei miL 

And he threw it out And he had taken then 

of the water. it out 

en hai-yo kun-na kut a-den-ne hire kun-na kut do na-htcu- 18 
too said, "I 
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wes-tsun-htrun hai-yai>un hai-yo Lin en a-den-ne hire- en 
be teen again." And that dog it wu said, "I 

kut de-de meuk kttt na-nai-ya-te tcit-den-ne kyu-win-ya-in- 

here around I am Roing he aaid, "Indians 

to live," 

yan muir-lutr-te. 
I will watch." 

TRANSLATION. 
The Passing of the KixUnai. 

At Leldin he grew with one son. He painted the wrists of the 
boy and then buried him . The Klxunai who used to live there were 
afraid of what he had done and fled. They went away. A white 
bug made medicine. The Klxunai met at TakimiLdifi outside of 
the large sweat-house. One of them said, "We must not go 
away at once. We must leave that which the Indians will do." 

Then they made a canoe and went up the river. They landed 
above Medildin on the opposite side of the river. They painted 
themselves and danced there one night. The next morning they 
danced again. Then they came down landing at Tsemita. They 
danced there all that night. The next day when they had danced 
they dressed themselves and got into the canoe. They headed 
the boat across the river and up stream. Then as they floated 
down, they danced. When they had floated down opposite 
Miskut they approached the shore. Ten times they came up to 
the shore and went back again. Finally landing, they danced 
there that evening and again in the morning. Then they went 
down to Tselundin where they danced. After dancing the next 
morning, they went up the river and landed close to Tceindlqot- 
din, where they danced that evening. The next morning they 
went down to Mei'sdiLdin' There they danced one afternoon 
and one morning. Next they moved up to Bald Hill. They 
danced there that day. The next day they danced there again. 
Then it was they lined up facing the northwest. "This is the 
dance we will see," they said. 

And then they went away. Some of them went across the 
ocean toward the north. Others went across the ocean to the 
south. Still others went to the southwest. Some went to the 
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world above us. And others went to the northeast. "This is 
the way Indians will do when they come. We did it for them," 
said the Klxunai. 

One of Klxunai had not gone with the rest. "Let me see 
where the Klxunai are who were living about here," he thought. 
He was surprised to see only a dog among the willows. He 
came up to him and the dog said, "They have gone away and 
left you." "Yes," said the Klxftnai. "I am going to talk just 
this once," said the dog, "I am going to live around here and 
watch the Indians. When the Indians come, I will not talk 
again. If I should talk the Indians would be no more. They 
would die." Then the dog ran up the hill and drove a deer out 
of the brush into the river. The Klxunai threw the deer out of 
the water and then he said, "I shall not be seen again either." 
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xvni. 

The Spoiling of the World* 
Lel-din na-teL-dit-tcwen yi-man-kyu-win-xoi-yan tsum-mes- 

Leldifi he grew 



2 Lon nax hai xo-u< sil-lin-te hai-un kyfi-win-ya-in-yan na- 

two his were to be. Then Indians were 
wives 

nan-deL-te sil-len miL lit noi-niL-kit hai-yo nin-nis-an nes- 

to become, then smoke stayed in Those mountains that 



4 noi min-ne-djox UL-tsa hai-ya-miL-un do-tcu-wiL-den nin-nis-an 
stand halfway that far. And be got lonesome. World 



meuk tcit-tes-yai de muk-kai yi-de tcit-tes-yai kut nin-nis- 

he went. This on north he went. World 



6 an meuk Le-na-in-dl-ya-te sil-len miL un-kya tsum-mes-Lon 

in he got nearly round then he saw woman 

sit-da tin-tcin-hwon hai-un tcu-wes-yo hai tsum-mes-Lon kut 
sitting goodlooking. Then he liked that 



8 Le-na-in-dl-yai miL tciL-tsan hai tsum-mes-Lon yot en kun 

He completed then he saw that woman there too. 
the circuit 

kut tciL-tsan hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan hai ts is- da-din hai-un 
He saw the child the he used to Then 

stay place. 

10 dik-gyun yl-nuk nin-nis-an non-a-din ki-ye xux-xai tcis-tcwen 
here south the worlds edge again a child hi 



hai-un xotc kut win-yen-nei hai-un yon-e-yi-duk tsis-ten 

And quite he was able And back of the he lay. 

to stand. fire 

12 a-den-ne Lel-din muk-ka no-auir-ne-en xo-ka-sa-an-ne yi-man- 

Somebody "Leldin the fire pit cover on him, across 
said, 

yi-da-tcin tce-il-La-de xa xo-lictc xo-tcin ul-le sai-kit-din 

from the he is run- "Come, quick to him take it He was 



•Told by McCann at Hupa, December 1901 
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fln-kya a-xoL-teit-den-tse da-xfint-dl-ye hai deox tsis-dai 

to bear bim say to him. "Where is be that here stays?" 

hai-yaL-un a-den-ne da-xwed-na nik-kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ne-en 2 

And he said, " Why do you ■ Your child used to be 

want himf" 

don mux-xun-nai yin-ne-tcu-wiirtin hai-yaL-un La-ai-ux 

still alive in the ground they And really 

have put." 

a-di-ye no-na-kin-niL-kis xon-ta ye-na-wit-yai hai-ya-hit-djit- 4 

under he put his hand house he went in. And then 
himself 

un a-na-dis-loi hit-djit hai-yo x5-kyu-win-ya-in-yan ya-na- 

girded himself . Then that bis child he 

wiL-ten hit-djit a-dit-ta tcu-wiL-ten hai-ya-hit-djit-un yl-man 6 

picked up. Then in his he put him. And then across 

sack 

ye-na-wiL-kait hit-djit da-na-du-win-Lat na-wil-dit-dal mit- 

he went. Then ha ran down. He ran along 

tuk-kai-kut yl-na-tcin na-na-wil-Lat dai-dl-xun-na na-wa-ne 8 
Southfork from the He ran down. There nobody walked 
creek south. around. 

na-nin un-kya niirtcin din-nun yan-a hai-un hai yeu dl- 

Two he saw each other facing sitting. And that over some- 

there 

htwi wil-tcwen* wfin tcin-nin-yai hit-djit xa-na-wiL-ten hai- 10 

thing was made to it he went. Then he dug it out. 

ya-hit-djit-ufi hai-yaL-dh xon-dih no-na-niL-ten hai-yaL-un 
And then fire place he put it. And 

dfin-xo ki-ye yin-ne-nal-Lat min-Lun-din win-te xa-a-na- 12 

again in the ground it ran. Ten times always it did 

dl-yau hai-fln xotc nin-nia-an tcwin-dai-wiL-ten do-da-x5-a- 

that. And quite the world he spoiled. Would nerer 

<ih min-in-ne kyn-wih-ya-in-yan xa don xa-te-he tcon-des-ne 14 
die it would people. "All right let it be he thought, 

have been that way," 

hai-yaL-un kut tcit-tes-yai ded muk-kai yi-na-tcin kut tcit- 

And he went this on from the They 

south. 

tes-la-ye-xo-lun hai muk-ka tcit-tes-yai djic-tan-a-dih yi-da- 18 

had gone in a Those after he went. Djictaftadifi from 
boat be saw. 

tcin na-na-wil-La-dei dan-ye-xo-lun yu-din-hit xot-tu-wai-a- 

the he ran down. A while ago they Finally Xotfiwaia- 

hill had gone he found. 

*Euphonistio expression for a grave. 
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kfit tce-in-La-dei sai-kit-din kai-kis-de-ke tcu-wil-la-le yu-din- 

knt* he ran oat. He nw with Kaikisdfike they were Finally 
surprise going along. 

2 hit na-tin-nox-xoi tce-wil-lin-din ye yii-wit-din-hit-un muk- 
Natindxoi Tcewilindifi instead. At last the 

ka-na-dii-wul-a-din tce-il-La-dei sai-kit-din-un-kya kilt yi-man 

mouth of the Klamath he ran down. He was surprised already across 

to see 

4 dit-tse-no-nil-la-xol-lun hai me-dil hai-yaL-un a-xoi>-tcit- 
was pointed the canoe. And one 

den-ne yeu tcuk-qal hai nin-nis-an tcwin-da-wiL-ten hai-yaL- 

said "Away walks that world spoiled." And 

there one 

6 fin a-den-ne don-ka-tsit hai-de htak-kyu-win-ya-in-yan 
be said, "Wait, this my child 

hira-ne te-soL-tin-te hai-yaL-fin Lu-wfin xoi-kya-niL-ten hai- 

only you will take." And one of took it from him. 

them 

8 ya-hit-djit-fin kfit xon-tcfi-wil-lau hit-djit ye-tcu-wu>ten-nei 
And then he painted him. Then he took him in. 

hai-yaL kut tan-xen-nei hai-yaL-fin xon hai-ya na-des-de-qot 

And they floated And he there tumbled around, 

away. himself 

10 tcu-win-tcwfi hai-ya-hit-djit-fin ta-detc xon tcin-nin-yai L6- 

He cried. And then Smaller him came to, 

hawk 

me- we nai-kit-ta kiL-La-xunt tsefik-ka-yan-aij xon-teL-tan 
Cotton- Jack- rabbit. Ground-squirrel, Coyote, 

tall, 

12 nis-tan-ka-kit-tfik-goir§ min-ditc kiL-na-dil miL-tcwan-tfiL-tan 
Pine-martin, Wildcat, Wolf, Fox, 

kit-tsai kis-tai-tewfin hai-ya-miL-fin a-den-ne xa doL-ye 
Hawk, Crow. And he said, "Come, dance, 

14 hirit-tsoi-xai hai-yaL-un tcit-du-wil-ye kfit hai-yaL-fin a-xoL- 

my grand- And they danced. And he said 

children." 

tcit-den-ne yeu tcit-dil-ye nd-na-nin-fin hai nin-nis-an tc win- 
to them, " Way dance he is leaving that the world he 
over one 

•Pactah, a village opposite Weitehpec on the east side of the Trinity, 
fin the brush deer." 
J "Rock on sitting." 
|* Log on runs." 
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da-wiL-ten ye-he is-do da-xok-he a-x5-wit-la hai-yaL-un 

spoiled." "Yehef I wish something would happen And 

to him." 

na-tes-dl-yai a-tcon-des-ne is-do da-xun-hwe-e ki-ye tcit-dil- 2 
he came back. He thought, « I wish somewhere again 



ye nd-na-na-un hai-yaL-ufi na-in-dl-yai kai-kis-de-ke hai-yaL- 
I might leave." And he came back to Kaikisdeke And 

on hai-ya ki-ye tcit-du-wil-ye di-htro sats ai-kit-in-xo-sin 4 
there again was a dance. Some bears did that. 

hai-yairfin na-tes-dl-yai na xo-iL-kut yl-nuk kai-te tcon- 

And he came back across Redwood "South along it he 

creek. will be," 

des-ne nax tcit-dil-ye no-na-nifi-an hai-un yeu yi-da-tcin C 

thought. Two dances he left. Then way from the 

off north 

na-wit-dal-hit a-xoL-tcit-den-ne ye-he it-do da-xok-he a-xo- 
when he came he said, "Yehe I wish something would 

wit-la hai tin-xe-neuw tso-yoL-tel a-x5L-tcin ye-he xa xon-na 8 

happen who Bpoke the Gull he told, "Yehe! come for 

to him curse." him 



n5-a-din-xauto xoL-tcit-den-ne hai-ya-miL-un kut xon-na no 
lay yourself he said. And for him 



a-din-nin-xan da-xwed-dik-kya a-tcin-te yd sai-kit-din-un-kya 10 
placed herself. How she looked there. He saw with 



tsiB-sux-xun hai-yaL-un xoik-kya-tcin yl-nuk no-na-du-win-taL 

lying there. And from her south he stepped away. 

hai-yaL-un nis-satc na-wit-dal miL a-tcon-des-ne xoL-neuw-te 12 

And little ways he went then he thought, « Let me lie 

with her, 

mux-xun-nautr-daL-te hai-un kut xoL-tcin-nes-ten miL La-ai-ux 
having gratified myself I Then with her he lay then really 

a-de-x5L-kit La-ai-ux yi-man x5L-ta-na-wil-Lat x5-dje-e-it- 14 
she caught him Really across with him she went. He became 



din-te-e-il-15 miL xa-na-xo-iL-tuw 

unconscious then she kept lifting 

him out. 
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TRANSLATION. 
The 8poiling of the World. 

YImankyuwinxoiyan* and the two women who were to be his 
wives grew at Leldin. When the time was near for Indians 
to appear upon the earth the smoke which was a token of their 
coming was seeu. It hung along on the mountains as far down 
as those which ttand in the middle of the world. YImankyuwin- 
xoiyan got lonesome and started to travel over the world. He 
went down this way through Hupa toward the north. When he 
had travelled nearly around the world he saw a handsome woman 
living there. He liked her. Finishing his journey he came 
back where he used to live and saw his wives and his child. 

Then he went away to the world's edge toward the south 
where the handsome woman lived and became the father of a 
son. When the child was large enough to stand, his father 
told him to lie down back of the fire. Someone called out, "A 
Southfork man is running along from the north on the other 
side. He has the cover of the fire- pit on his head."t "Quick, 
take the boat over to him," YImankyuwinxoiyan said. He was 
surprised to hear the stranger asking, "Where is the one who 
lives heret" " Why, what do you want!" they asked him. " Your 
child they have put in the ground still alive," said the messenger. 
Immediately YImankyuwinxoiyan put his hand under himself 
and got up. He went into the house and girded himself. 

Picking up his child he put him in his sack and crossed over. 
He ran down Southfork creek to Leldin. There was no one 
to be seen walking about. He saw his former wives sitting 
facing each other. He went to that something (grave) which 
had been made. He dug out the child and put it by the fire. It 
ran into the grave again. He dug in out ten times and it ran 
back each time. It quite spoiled the world. People would never 
have died but for that. "Well, let it be that way," thought 
YImankyuwinxoiyan . 

* Ylmankyflwifixoiyan, "Old -man -across" is said to be the same as 
YlmantQwinyai. 

t It is customary for those who have touched a corpse to cover their 
heads lest the world be spoiled. 
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Then he started down toward Hupa after the Klxunai who 
had fled. He went on foot following those who had gone in 
a boat. When he came down the hill to Djictanadin he found 
they had been gone some time. He ran on to the mouth of 
the Trinity. He was surprised to see from there that they 
were passing KaikisdSke. He passed Natinoxoi Tcewilindin 
and at last ran down to the mouth of the Klamath. There he 
saw the Klxunai dancing in a boat which was headed across 
the ocean. One of them said, "Way over there is walking the 
one who spoiled the world." "Wait," called Yimankyuwin- 
xoiyan, "only take my child." One of them took the child 
from him, and having painted it, put it into the boat. Then 
they went away. 

Yimankyuwinxoiyan tumbled about on the sand in his grief 
and cried. Then Smaller hawk, Cotton-tail, Jack-rabbit, Ground- 
squirrel, Pine-martin, Coyote, Wildcat, Wolf, Fox, Hawk, 
and Crow came to him. "Come dance, my grandchildren," 
said Yimankyuwinxoiyan. And they danced. Then some- 
one said to the others, "Way over there, that one who 
spoiled the world is leaving a dance." " Ye-he!" he exclaimed, 
"I wish something would happen to him." Yimankyuwin- 
xoiyan went back. "I wish I had left dances for them at other 
places," he thought. He came back and arranged another 
dance. Some bears danced this time. He came back across 
Redwood creek and thought to go south. There he left 
two more dances. Then someone who was living way to the 
north said, "I wish something would happen to that one who did 
wrong." Finally he told TsoyoLtel to go and lie in the trail 
to tempt Yimankyuwinxoiyan.* She did as she was told. 
Yimankyuwinxoiyan was surprised to see her lying there but he 
walked on by her toward the south. Yielding to temptation he 
returned to her. Immediately she caught him against her breast 
and went with him through the water back across the ocean. 
As often as he became unconcious she held his head above water 
for him to recover. 

* Compare p. 132 and footnote. In the former case the immortal beings 
wished to prevent the Indians' renewing their youth and becoming immortal. 
In this case they wished to prevent their securing the dances which are the 
peculiar possessions of the immortals. 

Am. A*cn. Bth. L l*. 
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XIX. 

Formula of the Jumping Dance* 

kut hai kyfl-win-ya-in-yan kl-xun-nai sil-len hai-ufi hai 

Already that Indian Klxunai was Then that 

becoming. 

2 kis-sea-qot wun-na-I-ya La-djes wun-na-I-ya kut dea-xa- 
kiseaqot he worked on. Everyday he worked on it. The time 

win-den miL hai ki-xun-nai sis-lin-te La me-teL-xa La-djes 

was near when Klxunai he was to One he finished everyday 

become. 

4 kyu-wl-yul d5-kyu-wit-yan Lax tcit-te-te-tcwit hai kis-sea-qdt 

food without eating so he completed that head-dress. 

qnickly the measure 

hai-yaL kut do-na-xo-wes-tsan da-xo-un-a-tcit-yau xo- win -sen 

And he was not longer That he was dead they all 

seen. thought. 

6 hai-yaL rnin-ne-djo-xo-miL na-in-di-yai Lax hwe-efi na-x5ir- 
Then after a time he came back. * Just I to tell you 

lik-min hai-de nauw-dl-yai xa-a-iL-in-te hai-yo yin-nnk-knt- 

this I came back. That way he there up-river on the 

will do 

8 tcifi hai sa-xantp-sai-ke-xauMJ-din hai-yot sa-un-te hai kin-ai- 

bank. The soup -eating place that will be. That pipe 

gyan hai mitc-tcin na-sa-un-te yo knn hai tcit-dil-ye hai 

that toward will lie. There too the danoe ; that 

10 kyun yot sa-un-te dik-gyun hai-yot ki-xun-nai-ta-din hai 
too will be here. Over there Klxunai world the 

# Told at Hnpa, November 1901, by Senaxon. 

This formula is repeated by the priest while preparing the ground 
where the dancers stand in the Jumping Danoe at TakimiLdifi. He is 
assisted in this work by a woman. The stones and sticks are removed. 
The priest then strews the powdered roots of Leptotaenia Californiea over the 
ground on which the dancers are to stand. The formula is repeated as the 
root is scattered. The priest does not drink water during the ten days of 
the dance. He omits the customary daily bath in the river or otherwise it 
will rain. He fasts each day of the dance until the ceremony is completed 
for the day. He stripes his body with charred Leptotaenia root beginning 
at his wrists. 
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a-iL-en-ka hai tcit-dil-ye dik-gyun hai-yuk sa-un-te hai ki- 

way they that dance here that way it will be. The Kl- 
do it 

xun-nai-ta-din a-iL-en-ka hai tcit-du-wil-ye-te hai do-wun- 2 

xonai world way that they will dance." He moat 

xun-ne-yeuw-he-ne hai yi-na-tciii xot-dan-tce hai-ye wun 

not talk about the one from the blows. Those about 

south 

xun-ne-yeutf-ne hai min-Lun xot-dan-tce hai yi-dfik xot-dan- 4 

he must talk the ten winds which down blow. 

tee hai-ye dik-gyun xot-da-na-kyu-we-sin-tce-te hai en kyu- 
This here yon will blow down. That it is 

win-ya-in-yan-ta-tcin do-xot-dau-tce hai-ye xot-da-na-we-sin- 6 
Indian world never blows. That you will blow down. 

tce-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan te-di-yun-te hai-de mnk-kut xot-da- 

The people will live to this on them blows, 

old age 

kyu-wes-tce hai-ya-miL-un mux-xa-tce-xo-len tce-it-tsit hai 8 

And incense root he always That 

pounds. 

meuk tcit-te-im-mil. 

on he scatters. 

TRANSLATION. 
A Formula of the Jumping Dance. 

When that Indian was becoming a Kixunai he worked making 
kiseaqot. He worked on them every day. He finished one each 
day without eating, so quickly he made them. They did not see 
him any longer. They thought he was dead. 

Then after a while he came back. "I just came back to tell 
you what it is they will do up the river on the bank. That will 
be the place for eating the acorn soup. The pipe will lie buried 
there. That dance too will be held here. The way they do over 
in the Kixunai world; that way they will make the dance here. 
In the way of the Kixunai world they will dance." He, the 
priest, must not talk about the wind that blows from the south. 
He must talk about the ten winds which blow down from the 
world above. These will blow down here. Ye winds which 
never blow in the Indian world, blow down here. People will 
live to old age if they blow on them. He always pounds 
incense and scatters it there. 
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XX. 

Daily Prayer of the Priest at the Jumping Dance* 

nais-xun-te uL-kyo-we-diii nin-nis-an meuk a-ne-en do- 
There will be everywhere world in. Clouds 

2 na-xos-dil-le-te a- tin nin-eL xotc na-nas-deL-te nu-htc6n 

will be no more. Every- that is good will become. Good 
thing 

kyu-wl-yul na-teL-ditc-tcwin-te hai miL xotc na-nas-deL-te 

food will grow again. That with well they will live. 

4 hai-ded din-tca-ne-en kyu-win-ya-in-yan do-na-xos-dil-le-te 
These sick used to be people will be no more. 

hai miL din-tca-ne-en miL ta-nai-kyu-wes-sin-tce-te hai kyu- 
Thatwith sick used to be with blow out to sea with you, that 

6 win-ya-in-yan miL din-tca-ne-en 
people with sick used to be. 



TRANSLATION. 

The Prayer of Priest at the Jumping Dance. 

It will be pleasant weather everywhere in the world. The 
clouds which used to be, will be no more. Everything will be 
as it should be. The good food will come again; it will grow 
again. By means of it the people will live happily. This sick- 
ness which the people used to have they will have no more. This 
that the people used to be sick with, blow out to sea with you, 
O, wind. 



*Told at Hupa, November 1901, by Senaxon. 

This prayer is uttered by the priest each day as he site before the 
dancers during the Jumping Dance. 
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XXI. 

Origin of the Jumping Dance* 

ta-kim-miL-din e-nan kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ne-en ki-xfln-nai 
At TakimiLdift it was, an Indian used to be, Klxunai 

tsis-len-ne tcit-dil-ye teu-wes-yS hai-un nik-kyaux na-e-I-ya 2 

became. Dances be liked. And mucb it used to 

rain, 

miL a-den-ne xa doL-ye tea- da nik-kyaux nan-ya hai-un 
then he said, " Come, dance. Too maeh it rains." And 

nin-ni8-an meuk tcit-tes-yai tcit-dil-ye en xa-tefi-en hai-un 4 

world over he went. Dance it he looked And 

was for. 

yu-wit-din-hit nin-nis-an meuk Le-na-in-di-yai hai-un tch> 

finally world around he encircled. And he 

tsan tcit-dil-ye dik-gyun no-hoL yit-de-yi-duk min-Lun-xoi 6 
Haw danee here from us northeast. Ten places 

niL-ne-djox tcit-dil-ye hai wes-yo tcit-den-ne na-in-di-ya-hit 

near they danced. "That I like," he said, When he got back 

together 

a-den-ne xa doL-ye xa-a-fin-te dik-gyun kyu-win-ya-in-yan 8 

he said, "Come, dance. That way here Indians. 

will do it 

htoe-efi kut te-se-ya-te kyu-wifi-ya-in-yan dik-gyun meu- 

I am going away. Indians here if 

na-hwiL-de xa-a-win-ne-liL-te La- a tsum-mes-Lon no-na-niir 10 
their time that will be done." Only woman he 

ten hai-ye xo-wiL-tcweL-te La xo-is-dai hai xo-ia-dai yit-de-e 
left who is to fix the place; one man. "That man north 

tcit-tu-win-na-hiciL-te tcit-den-ne hai tsum-mes-Lon yi-nuk-a 12 
will go," he said. "That woman south 

tu-win-na-huuL-te hai-ye xo-wiL-tcweL-te dik-gyun uL-tsa 

will go. He who fixeB the place here this far 

•Told at Hupa, November 1901, by McCann. This is apparently another 
form of the formula told by Senazon which is given above. The narrator 
called it one of his choicest stories, but said nothing of its ceremonial use. 
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no-win-na-hw>h>te tcit-den-ne dik-gyun no-h5L yit-de-yl-dfik 
will go," he said. Here from us northeast 

2 ye na-wa-ye hai tcit-dil-ye win-te tcfi-wes-yo hai-un min- 
in- he went. That dance . all the he likes. And after 
stead time 

ne-djo-x5-miL na-xd-wes-tsan kautc-kyu-wim-me* xon-na kin-ta 
a time he was found among the redwoods his eyes below 

4 Lu-hwin hai-un hai xon xo-wit-dil-lau-miL-un-te hai-yaL-iin 
black, because be dressed up often. And 

a-den-ne de-dow hira-ne na-hwoL-tsan tcit-du-wil-ye-liL-te 
he said, "This time only you see me. There will be dance 

0 ta-kim-miirdifi mik-kin yi-nuk noi-wiL-kil-liL-te hai en hai 

atTakimiLdifi. Base of south it will be foggy. That is the 
the mountain place 

na-teuic-in-iL-te hai-yuk a-win-ne-liL-te meu-na-hicil miL hai- 
I will look back That way it will be. The time comes then that 



8 yuk ai-kyu-wil-lel-liL-te La-xo xa-a-fin-te hai htoe-lwin-nis-te 

way they will do. Always he will do the my body 

that one 

xoi-kyufi min-ya-te hai-iin un-Lfin-xoi-din-miL meu-na-sit-tan 

his mind will come Then from everywhere woodpecker 
to." head-dress 

10 xo-wun tcin-ne-il-luu hai-yaL-ufi hai xon xo-meu-na-sit-tan 

to him they always And his woodpecker head- 

brought. own dress 

ye tce-U-luw hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai kis-sea-qot kun La dje-15 
in- he always And then the kiseaqot too, one djelo 

stead took out. 

12 x5-wun tcin-ne-u-wute hai-un do- tee- an k 1 hai xon-xwe htca-ne 
to him they always And he never took that, his own only 



tce-il-luic hai-un min-ne-djd-xo-miL a-den-ne do htrii-wun nfi- 

he used to And after a time he said, w Don't to me bring 

take out. 

14 wit-lai-he kun-na Lun hwe-hwe min-ne-djo-xo-miL dil-lea-xutc 
them. Too plenty I have. After a time deer-skin 

xo-wun tcin-tel-lai hai en do-xa-autc-ne-xo-xo-lin hai 
to him they brought. "That it is I won't do that. This 

16 htea-ne don hai-ded hire ai-kyuw-en hai hwa-ne don iSw-yo 
only this mine I will do. This only I like. 

* There is an isolated group of redwoods on the mountain-side opposite 
TakimiLdin. 
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do-y5-lun-te hai-ded kiL-La-xun mit-tcit-dil-ye kyu-win-ya-in- 
They will quit this deer its dance. Indians 

yan htra-ne ai-kiL-in-te hai-ded hioa-ne don wes-yo hai- 

only this will do. This only I like." 

yaL-ufi dik-gyufi yit-de-yi-man-tcifi tcit-tes-yai sai-kit-din-ufi- 

And here north across he went. He was surprised 

kya La htea-ne ye-tcu-win-ya do-wes-yo tcit-den-ne La hwa- 



to once only they came in. 



"I don't 
like it," 



he said, "once only 



ne 



ye-tcu-win-yai* hai htce nai-ya-din 
they come in." The I live place 



southeast again 

hwa-ne ye-tcu-win-ya 
only they came in. 



a-fen-ka ye a-<in-te 

they 
will do. 

no-hoL 
from us 



the way instead 
they do 

min-Lun-din ye-tcin-nauw hai-yaL-ftn dik-gyuii 

Ten times they will And here 

come in. 

yl-n&k-a-yi-duk ki-ye tcin-nin-ya-hit ufi-kya 

when he had gone he saw 

d5- wes-yo tcit-den-ne 

"I don't he said, 

like it," 

nn-LUfi-xwed-difi xo tcin-nifi-ya-win-<e hai-ya 
everywhere in vain he always came. There 



ki-ye 
again 



na-din 
twice 



dS-tcu-wes-yo 
He did not like it 



na-wa-ye hai 
he goes that 



ta-kim-miL-din 
TakimiLdifi 



tcit-dil-ye win-fe tcu- wes-yo. 

always. He likes it. 



8 



10 



TRANSLATION. 

Origin of the Jumping Danced 

It was at TakimiLdifi the Indian who became Klxunai osed 
to live. He liked dances. When it rained mnch he nsed to say, 
"Come, let's dance, I don't like heavy rains." He went over the 
world looking at dances. Finally he went around the world. 
Over here northeast from ns he saw a dance. They danced ten 
places near together. "I like that," he said. When he got back 
he said, "Come, let's dance. This is the way Indians will do 

•By "they eome in," a single performance of the dance is meant. 

t Compare Powers' version in Contributions to North American Ethno- 
logy* Vol. iii, p. 80. The author feels like apologizing on behalf of himself 
and his Indian informants for the tarn en ess of the form here given as 
compared with that produced by Mr. Powers and the Indian Agent. 
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here. I am going away. If Indians want to dance they will do 
it this way." He left directions that one woman and one man 
should fix the place. "The man will go north," he said, "the 
woman will go south." "The one who fixes the place will go 
this far," he said. 

Here toward the northeast from us, he went to live where 
they always have the dance which he likes. After a time they 
found him among the redwoods. So often he had dressed for the 
dance his face had become black below the eyes. " This time only 
you will see me," he said. " When there is a dance at Takimii/lin 
it will be foggy along the base of the mountain toward the south. 
That is the place I will look from. This way it will be when the 
time comes. This way they will do. Whoever will do that will 
always think of me." 

At every place woodpecker head-dresses they used to bring 
him, but he always took out his own. They always brought 
him the kiseaqot in a storage basket. He never took that, he 
always took out his own. After a while he said to them, "Don't 
bring them to me. I have plenty of my own." After a while they 
brought mounted deer-skins to him. "I won't do that way," he 
said. "This only will be mine. Only this one I like. The 
Indians will quit this deer dance, only this one they will practise. 
Only this one I like." 

Here across the ocean to the north he went. He was surprised 
to see they danced only once. "I don't like it," he said, "when 
they dance but once. Where I live it will be ten times that they 
will dance." When he had gone from us southeast he saw only 
twice they danced. "I don't like it," he said. He did not like 
it wherever he went. He always comes to the Takimiixlin dance. 
He likes that. 
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Formula of the Acorn Feast* 
un-Lun-xwed-din nin-nis-an metik til-tcwin-ne-en dik-gyun 

Everywhere world over used to grow here 

na-no-dl-ya kyn-win-ya-in-yan do-Lan yu-win-yun-hieun-te 2 

let it come People little moat eat. 

back. 

do-Lan tcu-wi-yun-il-he tin-ye Lan tcfi-win-yun-sil-len-tc 

Little even if he eat as if much he eats it seems. 

ki-yauw dd-yit-dit-te-wil-le-te un-Lun-xoi-hu>a-un-te dik-gyun 4 

Birds must not like it. Every kind here 

ye na-no-dl-ya hai nin-nis-an meuk til-tcwin-ne-en. 
let it come that the world on wed to grow. 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of the Acorn Feast. 

Whatever has grown any where in the world in time past let 
it eome back here. The people mnst eat bnt little. If one eats 
bnt little he shall feel as if he had eaten mnch. Birds must not 
like the food. Let every kind come back here which used to 
grow in the world. 



XXIII. 

Formula used at the Tcexdltcwe Bocks A 

na-xoL-tun na-xoL-tun do-wes-yS nufi-xos-tin. 

Let it get Let it get I don't like frost, 
soft. soft. 



•This formula is repeated after the feast is eaten and the people have 
gone away. The priest repeats it while standing close over the fire which is 
renewed to consume the remains of the feast. See Life and Culture of the 
Hupa, pp. 80, 81. 

tTold at Hupa December 1901, by Senaxon. Said by the priest while 
bathing the ToezOltcwe rocks with incense root, Leptotaenia Californica, 
and warm water. Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 80. 
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Formula of the Spring Dance* 
un-Lun-xwed-xo-un-te me-ya-kyfi-wiL-tel Lfi-wftn me-kyu- 



2 wiL-tu nia-aatc-xo-luu na-dil-le-lei hai-yaL do-tco-wil-Hlfi hai- 
sang. A little way it went back. And he stopped. And 

yaL na-Lu-wfin me-kyu-wiL-tu hai-yaL nis-satc-xd-luw nas-dil- 

another one sang. And a little way it went 

4 len-nei hai dan me-kyu-wiL-tu mit-tis-din da-na-du-wit-ya-yei 

back. That awhile he aang farther it went baek. 

ago 

ti-yaL-un ki-ye Lu-wun me-kyu-wiL-tu nis-satc-din da-na-du- 
And again one of aang a song. Little way it went 



6 wit-ya-yei tak-kun me-kyu-wiL-tu hai-yaL-un xa nin 
back. Three of sang. And, "Come, yon 



kiL-te no-nin-un-hit fin-kya nis-satc-tce-xo-luw nas-dil-len-ne 

•ing."t When he he saw a little way it had gone back, 
finished 

8 din-kin me-kyu-wiL-tu hai-yaL-un hai deox me-niL-tcwit miL 

Fonr sang. And that here he put aside then 

na-Lii-wun me-kyu-wiL-tu hai-ya-miL tcwo-la-ne me-kyu- 

another one sang. And five had 

10 wiL-tu hai-yaL-un na-neL-in hai-yo kit-tcint hai-yaL ne-satc- 

sung. And he looked that sickness. And a little 

at it 

tce-xd-lutc na-at-lu-e-xo-lan hai-ye-x5 xo-lun a-dl-ya-teL 

way it had gone back. That way he found it would do. 

out 

12 hai-yaL ki-ye me-kyu-wiL-tu hai-ya-miL x5s-tun me-kyu- 
And again he aang. And six had 

wiL-tu hai-yaL-un na-neL-en sai-kit-din nis-satc-tce-xo-ldtr 

he looked. He saw a little way 



•Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Senazon. 

This formula is repeated by the priest while he collects the bark need 
for the fire of the dance. He goes alone, or with a virgin, to the mountain- 
side west of the TakimiLdifi, setting out in the middle of the afternoon and 
returning after dark. 
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nas-dil-len-ne-xo-lun ye-nes-git kut-xo-lun xa-a-fin-teL xos-tun 

it bad gone back he It was afraid. That it will do. Six 
found out. 

me-kyu-wiL-tu ki-ye na-Lu-wun kl-ye me-kyu-wiL-tu hai- 2 

had sung. Again another one again sang. And 

yaL xo-kit-din me-kyu-wiL-tu hai-yaL nis-satc-din na-dil-le-lei 

seven had sung. And a little way it had gone 

back. 

ye-nu-wil-gil-lil hai-yo me-kyu-wiL-tel hai-yaL a-du-win-nel- 4 

It kept getting that singing. And he said, 

afraid of 

lil nis-satc-tce-xo-luto nas-dil-len-ne hai-yaL-un ki-ye na-Lu- 
a little way it has gone back. And again another 

wun me-kyu-wiL-tu hai-yaL ke-nim-min me-kyu-wiL-tu hai- 6 
one sang. And eight had sung. 

yaL- tin ki-ye na-Lu-wun me-kyu-wiL-tu hai-ya-miL muk-kos- 
Aud again another sang. And nine 

tau-win me-kyu-wiL-tu miL na-neL-eu sai-kit-din-un-kya nis- 8 
had sung. When he looked, he saw with surprise a 

satc-tce-xo-luto nas-dil-len-ne-xo-lun hai-ya-miL yo ke-nifi-eL 
little way it had gone back. And those leaned up 

hai tcwitc kut hai min-Lun-din me-kyu-wiL-tu miL hai-ya- 10 
the wood. The tenth he had sung when then 

hit-djit-ufi kut n5-nin-tan hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai-yo tcwitc 

he put it on. And then that wood 

hai min-nat Le-na-neL-no* hai-ya-hit-djit-un ki-ye na-La 12 
that around he stood up. And then again another 

me-kyu-wiL-tu hai miL xon min-nat tcit-tes-yai hai-ftn min- 

sang. That with fire around they went. And 
Lun-din yis-xan-nei hai-yo Le-na-luw tcwo-la-din yis-xan-nei 14 
ten days; that he built fire five days; 

hai-yo tcit-dil-ye kun tcwo-la-din yis-xan-nei xd-djdx da-xok 
that they danced too five days. Really bad way 

do-tce-xun-neuw hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut do-tc5-wil-lan-nei ie 
he never Ulks. And then they stopped. 

min-Lun-din yis-xan-nei miL na-neL-en hai-yo kit-tcint 

Ten days when he looked that sickness 

un-te-ne-en nin-nis-an meuk sai-kit-din-un-kya do-na- 18 
used to be seen world in he saw with surprise was 

*A large block of wood is placed in the middle against which many 
pieces of bark are leaned. 
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xo-len-ne na-is-dau-we-a-xo-lun kut xa-a-win-neL-te kyu- 
gone. It had melted away. "This way it will be 

win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-de hai-yox a-den-de ye-nes-git-te 
Indians when they come. This way if he sings it will be 

afraid. 

hai-y5x a-kyu-wil-lel-liL-te hai-yaL. nu-hw5h-*x na-na-wit-diL-te 

This way it will do. And good the people will 

lire again." 



TRANSLATION. 
Formula of the Spring Dance. 

Everybody sang a song. One of them sang a song. The 
cloud of disease went back a little way. He stopped and another 
sang a song. It went back a little way. While he was singing 
it went farther back. Again one of them sang a song and it 
went back a little way. Three of them had sung. "Come, you 
sing." When he had sung he saw it had gone back a little way. 
Four had sung. When he had finished that song another one 
sang. And when he looked he saw it had gone back a little way. 
He found out it would do that way. Six had sung. Again 
another one sang. Seven had sung. It had gone back a little 
way, it was afraid of that one's singing. "A little way it has 
gone back," he said. Again another sang. Eight had sung. 
Again another one sang. Nine had sung. He was surprised to 
see it had gone back a little way. 

The sticks of wood were leaning up. Then when the tenth on 
had sung he put the stick in the fire and leaned the bark around 
it. Then they sang another song and danced, circling around the 
fire. The ceremony lasted ten days. Five days the priest built 
the fire and five days they danced. He carefully avoided saying 
anything wrong. When they stopped after ten days, he looked. 
He was surprised to see that the sickness which had been in the 
world had gone. It had melted away. "This way it will be when 
Indians become. If they sing this way it will be afraid. If 
they dance around the fire this way the people will live happily 
again." 
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XXV. 

Origin of the KinaudM Dance* 

yl-man-tu-wih-yai xo-tse hiL no-na-nin-deL da-tce-it-da 

Ylmantttwifiyai his both lived there. He always 



Luw-xan tce-e-xanw a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kh>na Lan a-xoL-tcit- 
EeU he alwayB He said to her, "Cook many." He said to 
caught. 

den-ne nit-tai xo-tcin kit-tin-en-ne hai-yaL kut kit-te-u-wuio- 

her, "Your to him carry them." And she used to 

uncle 

htcei hai-yaL yi-man-tu-win-yai xon-ta ya-a-wuio da-tcit-de- 

carry And Ylmantflwifiyai house used to He used to 



il-Lat xon-nin-din hai tcin-nin-ya-teL-din hai-ya no-u-wuw 
ahead of her. The she was going place there he put down 



hai xon-ta tai-kyutc kun-na hai-yaL ke-I-yan hai-yaL na-te- 6 
the house, sweathouse too. And he used And she 

to eat. 

it-dautr miL xon kfin kut ya-na-ke-u-wuir miL da-na-de- 
always then he too used to pack up. Then he ran 



il-Lat xon-ta xo-tsit-da da-na-sa-an hai-yaL xon-nin-din na-ne- 8 
back, house on his head sitting. And ahead of her he used 

it-wuic xa-a-xoi-il-lu a-xoL-tcit-den-ne do yi-dnk tcit-tes-int 
to carry Always he did He told her, "Don't look up." 

it back. that. 

hai-yaL-un min-ne-djo-xo-miL tcit-tefi-in-hit nh-kya yen daox 10 

And after a time when she Bhe saw on upper 

looked up trail 

*Told at Hupa, Jnne 1901, by Robinson Shoemaker, a man about 30 
years of age. His father and mother, both quite old, are unusually well 
supplied with myths and formulas. 

KinaLdun means a girl who is undergoing her first menstruation. 
Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 53. 

A story similar to this is told of Coyote. 

t The third person is used here in a prohibition of general application 
as also in pp. 135, 1. 3; 150, 1. 2. 
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yin-nuk xon-ta tce-wel-le hai-yaL-un kut kin-nin-in-hit kut 
south house someone And when she came 

carrying along. with the load, 

2 xon-ta sa-uh hai-yaL-un kut kyu-win-yan hai-yaL-un na-tes- 
house was And he ate. And she had 

there. 

di-ya-yei mix. kut yT-man-tu-win-yai ya-na-kin-en hai-yaL-un 
then Ylmantflwifiyai packed up. And 



4 na-in-dl-ya-hit a-den-ne hwe e-nan yi-duk tei-en hai-Un 
when she got she said, "I it was up I looked aud 



dun-hiro-dtc dadx yin-nuk xon-ta tce-wel-lei hai-yaL-un yi- 

eomebody upper south house was carrying And 
trail along." 

6 man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne da-xo-ye na-teii-ih-xo-lan y5n din- 

Ytmantuwinyai said, "Wrong you looked it was. Back of 

the 



nun nin-taa seL-waL-te hai-yaL-un kin-naL-duh-tse tcis- 

facing ait down. I am going And kinaLdun stick he 

to shake stick." 

8 to wen dun-hwe-e en dd-tco-xoL-tav 

Nobody it was he 



un-kya xd-iit-wil-siL-tae ye-xo-ta-an xd-wit-tae xon-ta meuk 

he heard hsary footsteps. They ran in. It was house inside. 

crowded 

10 yis-xan tciL-waL-'x yis-xUn-hit da-diL-Lan tcin-nin-yai 

Until they danced. Next night more came. 



yig-xun-din-diu-hit da-diL-Lan tcin-nin-yai min-Lttn-din yis- 
Next night after that more came. Ten 



12 xan-nei miL do-ye-na-wit-yai mit-dai miL mUx-xa-tce-xo-len 
days after he did not come in. Outside from incense root 



de-de-iL-kas kin-ne-so-yun-te tcit-den-ne xd-uik-kai tes-yai 
he threw into " May you grow he said. Dawu it came 



u miL do-ya-xoL-tsau hai ye-tcu-win-yai nd-nin-an miL Uim-ma- 

then he did not see them.* He came in. They stopped then 

dancing 

na-xo-win-sen xon-ta meuk me-na-kyu-wiL-tu no-nin-au 
the noise stopped house inside. He sang again. He stopped. 

i« min-t$it-da hai me-na-ky-u-wiL-tu xoL-yai-wiL-kit-dei de-ndw- 
In the smoke- they sang again. The fee took her away. To the 
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kut-tcin xai-x5s-ten-nei ded-de-xdw kiit tciL-wal-lei kin-naL- 

world it took her up. Bight now they are KinaL- 

above dancing. 

dun win-<e tcis-len-nei hai-ya Lax tciL-waL-win-/e de-xo-ta 

dun always she became. There they always dance. Here 

tce-iL-wal hit-djit e-it-da 

they dance then they always 

stop. 



TRANSLATION. 
Origin of the KinaLdA* Dance. 

Ylmantuwinyai and his daughter lived by themselves. He 
used to fish for eels and when he had caught some he would say to 
his daughter, "Cook plenty of them and carry them to your 
uncle." When she had gone with them Ylmantuwinyai would 
take the house on his head and, by following a trail higher up 
on the mountain, run ahead and place it where the imaginary 
uncle was supposed to live. He would also bring the sweat- 
house. He used to eat the eels himself .* After his daughter had 
started back he would take the house on his head again and run 
back, so that on her arrival she found it as she had left it. 

He used to tell her not to look up as she was carrying the 
eels, but one time she did look up and saw someone carrying a 
house along the upper trail. When she got to the place, the 
house was there. Ylmantuwinyai ate the eels as usual. When 
his daughter had gone home he took up the house and carried it 
back. When the girl got home she said, "I looked up and saw 
someone was carrying a house along the upper trail toward the 
south." "It was wrong for you to look," said Ylmantuwinyai, 
"sit down facing the back of the house. I am going to shake a 
stick." He made a kinaLdun dance stick. He saw no one, but 
after night-fall he heard the sound of many feet. The 
invisible people ran in until the house was crowded. They 
danced till morning. The next night more people came and the 

•For other devices employed by Ylmantuwinyai to gratify his greed, 
compare pp. 129, 130. 
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night after still more. After the tenth night they ceased danc- 
ing. Standing outside YImantuwinyai threw incense root into 
the fire praying, "May yon live to be men." 

When it was dawn he did not see them. He went into the 
house. When they ceased dancing the noise stopped in the house. 
He sang again and stopped. The invisible ones sang in 
the smoke-hole. A cloud enveloped her and took her away. 
They took the girl with them to the world above. They are 
dancing there now. The girl became a perpetual kinaLdun. 
They always dance there; only when the Hupa dance here they 
stop up there. 
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XXVI. 

Directions and Formula for the Brush Dance* 



xo-L&k-kai tes-ya-te miL in-na-hiio-duk-kai hai-ya-miL-un 
Dawn is about to then I always get up. And 
come 

yT-nuk yon xd-Lit e-iutc-tcwet yit-de yon kun-na yl-tsin yon 2 
south- corner a noise, I make northern corner too, west- corner 
ern ern 

kun-na hai-un kin-nuif-xo-iua»-tcwe hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan 

too. Then I notify him, the persons 

kyu-wa-na-iL-tuw 4 
he who gives back. 

ded-det nin-nis-an ne-djit xoi-kyai hiL no-na-nin- 
This world the her grand- both they lived. 



deL hai-ya-miL-un min-ne-djo-xo-miL kyu-win-ya-in-yan 6 

And after a time child 

xon-nis-te me teL-tcwen kut xei kyu-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te 

her body in grew. "Xei! Indians are going to 

become 

sil-len kut mil-lit-de noi-niL-kit xoL-tcit-den-ne hai-ya-miL-un 8 

it seems. Their smoke is every- she said. And 

where," 

xo-wun du-win-tcat hai mitc-dje-e-din xo-an sil-len-ne-en 
fromhw it got sick that baby. Out of her it came. 

hai-ya-miL-un a-tcon-des-ne dai-duk-ka-un-te kl-yauw-un miL 10 
And she thought, " What kind is it with 

me-wit-dil-na-te hai-yo mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL-ufi a-xoL- 
we shall steam it that babyf And she 

*Told at HupR, December 1901, by the wife of McCann who is the only 
person living that has performed the ceremony. 

t The noise made consists of one or several knocks on the wall with the 
hand and the call "ha ha ha." This is to notify the people of Tcindintax, 
the world below, that they must give back the spirit of the sick. To make 
sure the omission was not accidental, the attention of the narrator was called 
to the fact that she had mentioned only three of the world -quarters. She 
volunteered no information as to why the fourth had been omitted. The 
world of the dead is underground toward the west. It is likely the east 
is not associated with the dead. The Hupa are never slavish adherers to the 
world -quarters. 

tHere begins the formula. 
Am. Abcb. Era. 1, 10. 
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tait-den-ne tce-nin-ya-ue hai-ya-miL-un kut tee-nin-yai tcit- 
told her, " You must go And she went out. She 

out." 

2 ten-en nin-nis-an meuk hai-ya-miL-ufi sai-kit-din-uii-kya 

looked the world over. And she was surprised 

to see 

di-hwo-oir da-kyu-win-xa-ei dik-gyun no-h6L yi-nuk-ka-yT-duk 
something stood here from us southeast. 

4 hit-djit tciL-tean-nei hai Lo hai-ya-miL-uii hai mitc-tcin 
Then she saw that plant. And that toward 

tcit-tes-yai hai-ya-miL xa-wil-lai hai-yo xoL-tcwh>ta-/un-nas- 

she went. And she dug it that wild ginger. 

out 

6 mats hai-ya-hit-djit-un xai-tsa me no-nil-lai hit-djit meu 

And then a xaitsa in she put it. Then under 

no-nin-xan hai-yo mitc-dje-e-din wil-weL-din hai-ya-miL-uii 
she put it that baby. It was evening. And 

8 xo-Luk-kai tes-yai miL uu-kya xo-ke-tcu-wa meuk nai-kis-le- 

dawn came then she her armpit in was feeling, 

perceived 

tse hai mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL tce-niii-ya-yei hai do-kyu- 
that baby. And she went out, that old 

io wil-le xo-Luk-kai tes-yai mil. sai-kit-din-un-kya dje-kl-yats- 
woman. Dawn it came then she saw with surprise pitch sticks. 

h*e nax ye- tcu- win-tan hai-yaL me-dG-wiL-a hai-ya-hit-djit-un 

Two she brought in. And she put the And then 

the ends in 
the fire. 

12 muk-kut-*x xon tcit-te-te-wen hai-ya-hit-djit-un xotc kut 
over it fire she waved. And when well 

da-xo-du-wes-en miL. do-tco-wil-lan hai-ya-miL-un a-tcon-des- 
one could see then she quit. And she thought 

14 ne xei kyu-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL ke-ai mitc-dje-e-din 

"Xeif Indians are going It may babiee 

to become, be 

xo-wuu dii-win-tca-tc no-nis-/e xoi-kyun me-nun-dl-ya-te 
from them will |et sick. Our body they will think about. 

16 dai-dik-kyauw miL no-nis-fe xoi-kyun me-oi-ya xei-ytin 

What is it with our body we can make them "Yes." 

think about f" 

tcon-des-ne mitc-tein-a La nai-wiL-xaL-te hai xa-a-wil-leL-te 
she thought. "before one night will pass. That way the v will do." 
(the danced 
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tcon-des-ne hai-ya-miL-un kl-ye a-tcon-des-ne do-xo-lin Lai 

she thought. And again Bhe thought, " Not only 

one 

mit-Lo-we na-dil-lu hai-ya-miL-un kl-ye a-xoL-tcit-den-ne 2 
medicine will be." And agnin she told her, 

ke kl-ye xan-te hai Lo hai-ya-miL-un k(it ki-ye tce-nin-yai 

" Well again look that plant." And again she went out. 

for it 

xai-nit-te hai-yaL-fin hai tce-nin-yai un-Luu-xwed-din xo 4 

8he looked And she went out. Everywhere in 

for it. rain 

tcit-ten-en La nai-wit-in-il dik-gyun yi-duk to-non-a-tcin 
she looked. Once she looked here eastern water's edge. 

tcit-ten-in-hit uii-kya nin-nis-an Luk-kai* na-dfi-win-a-ei hai- « 
When she looked she saw mountain white standing up. 

ya-miL-un tcit-tes-yai hai-ya tcin-nin-ya-hit un-kya mik-kin- 

And she went. There when she came she saw at its 

difi na-la xun-nis-tce-len hai-ya-mhvun rae-tcin tcit-ten-en 8 
base floating a cup. And in it she looked. 

hai-ya-mk, sai-kit-din dl-htre-e do-me-sa-uii Lo he me-sit-tuii 

And she saw nothing was in it. A not was in it 

plant even 

hai-un hai mitc-dje-e-din rais-sa-win-xun-te wun tcuk-qal 10 
that the baby in his mouth she After it she 

will put. walked. 

hai-ya-miL-uii deox na-ten-in-hit un-kya do-xo-len-ne hai 
And this way when she looked she saw it was gone that 

xun-nis-tce-len na-la-ne-en hai-ya-miL-un deox yi-tsin na- 12 

cup floating used And this west 

to be. way 

ten-iii-hit un-kya kit-fo-kutt ye un-kya da-nat-la-le hai- 

whenshe she saw KiWkflt instead she saw it floating, 
looked 

ya-miL-un ki-ye hai me-tcin tcit-ten-in-hit kl-ye dl-hwe-e 14 
And again it into when she looked again nothing 

do me-sa-un hai-ya-miL-un a-tcon-dea-ne da-xwed-hit-kl- 
was in it. And she thought, "I wonder why 

yauir-un a-do-iuu?-tsan hai mis-sai-xun-te hqp do-na-iL-tsan 16 

I didn't And it, that I will put in its That she did not 

mouth." find again. 

un-kya kl-lai-gya-diu yl-duk ye na-lat-dei de-dit-de xo-win-na 

She saw Kllaigyadift above instead was Theexpla- past her 
floating, nation was 

•Mount Shasta. 

t" Paddle mountain," opposite Orleans. 
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tce-a-xfis hai xfin-nis-tce-len hai-yaL-fifi ki-ye hai-ya tcin- 

it flew, that cap. And again there when 

2 nin-ya-hit me-tcit-teii-en hai-ya-miL-fin deox na-ten-in-hit 
she arrived into it she looked. And this way when she looked 

fin-kya xot-nfin-din yi-dfik ye fin-kya na-lat-de hai-ya-miL-fin 
she aaw Bluff creek above in- she Haw it was And 

stead floating. 

4 mitc-tcin tcit-tes-yai me-tcin tcit-ten-en hai-yaL-fin deox 

to it she went. In it she looked. And this 

way 

na-ten-en sai-kit-din do-xo-len-ne ki-ye yeu Le-nal-din yi-dfik 
she looked. She saw it was gone again. Way Weitehpee above 

6 ye fin-kya da-wil-la-le na-lat-de mis-dje mit-ta-din dai-dit- 

in- she saw it was floating. It was fog in. "Where 

stead floating 

din-yan iuw-tsfln-te hai Lo tcon-des-ne hai-yaL-fin deox 

am I going to that med- she thought. And this 

find iclneT" way 

8 na-ten-in-hit fin-kya Le-nal-din mi-ye ye na-na-lat-de Le- 

when she looked she saw Weitehpee under instead it was 

floating. 

nal-din mi-ye na-mis-*x na-na-lat-de hai-ya- miL- fin xo me- 

Weitchpee under in a circle it waa floating. And in she 

vain 

10 tcit-ten-en ki-ye di-htre-e do-me-sa-an do-xo-lin L6 hai-yaL- 

looked in. Again nothing waa in it. There was med- And 

not icine. 

fin La-a a-na-dl-yau La-ai-ux ta-ne-djit yi-de tes-lat-dei 

once it did that. Really in the middle down it floated, 
again of the river 

12 tce-xol-tcwe-din yi-dfik-ken-tcin hai tse na-da-ai yi-de-tcin- 

TcexOltcwediu above, where rock stands in lower side 

the river 

tcin ye fin-kya na-lat-de hai-ya-miL-fin ki-ye xo me-tcin 
instead she Baw it floated. And again in into it 

vain 

14 tcit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-fin ki-ye xa-a-di-yau ki-ye ta-ne-djit 

she looked. And a^ain it acted the Again in the middle 

same way. of the water 

yi-de tes-lat-dei hai-ya-miL-fin mfik-ka tcit-tes-yai sai-kit-din- 
down it floated. And after it she went. She aaw with 

16 fin-kya tcwitc na-nifi-a-diu yi-de-tcin-tciii ye fin-kya na-la 
surprise wood across place* on the lower instead she it waa 

side saw float- 

i*g. 

•Cappel, the place of the fish-dam. 
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hai-ya-mii>un mitc-tcin tce-nin-yai miL da-wes-lal di-btoe-e 

And to it she came then it stayed Nothing 

still. 

do-me-sa-an hai-ya-miL-uii kx-ye xa-a-dl-yau xotc ta-ne-djit 2 

was in it. And again it did that Right in the 

way. middle 

yT-de tes-lat-dei muk-ka tcit-tes-yai ki-ye sai-kit-din uii-kya 

down it floated. After it Bhe went. Again with surprise she saw 

xo-xotc-din ml-ye ye na-lat-de hai-ya-miL-un hai-ya kl-ye 4 

Pecwan creek under in- it floated. And there again 

stead 

mitc-tcih tce-nin-yai me-tcin tcit-ten-en sai-kit-din dl-htere-e 

to it she came. Into it she looked. She saw nothing 
do-me-sa-un hai-ya-mii>un a-tcon-des-ne dai-dit-din-yan into- a 
was in it. And she thought, "Where am I 

tsun-te hai L6 hai-ya-hit-djit-un kl-ye xa-a-di-yau La-ai-ox 

going that med- And then again it did that Really 

to find icine." way. 

ta-ne-djit yl-de tes-lat-dei muk-ka tcit-tes-yai muk-ka-na-du- 8 

in the down it floated. After it she went. The mouth of the 
middle 

wnl-a-din tce-nin-ya-hit tln-kya yi-man-a-yi-de na-lat-de hai- 

Klamath when she she saw across to the it was 

came out north floating. 

ya-rniL-un a-tcon-des-ne xei tcon-des-ne deox xon-nin no-na- io 

And she thought, "Well," she thought. This her face when 

way 

ta-ftn-hit xon-nA kut-to na-dit-te-meL a-tcon-des-ne da- 
she turned her eyes their water fell. She thought, 

xwed-duk-ki-yaux iiltr-tsun-te hai Lo hai-un xa-nit-te hai- 12 

"How I wonder can I find that med- Then she looked 

icine!" for it. 

yai>un xo-wftn no-nun-dil-lat hai-ya-hit-djit to-noi-kit-tuw-din 

And to her it floated back. And then along the shore 

yl-nuk na-tes-di-yai hai na-tes-dil-lat na-ne-iL-en hai mit-duk 14 
south she went. That floated back. She looked at that beside 

na-te-it-dauir yl-nuk n5-taL-a tce-nin-yai hai-ya me-nun-dil- 

shekept South Redwood she came There it floated back, 
walking. creek down to 

the beach. 

lat hai-ya-hit-djit-un kl-ye tcit-tes-yai hai na-te-dil-lat ie 

And then again she went. That floated up 

muk-ka to-nuw-hwon-din tce-nin-ya-hit un-kya yi-man-yi-tsin 

after her. At fresh water when she came she saw across to the west 
lagoon out 
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ye na-lat-de hai-ya-miL-un La-ai-ux xo-tcin na-du-win-tcwit 

in- it floated. And really to her it was shot 

stead 

2 sil-len xo-wun no-nun-dil-lat hai-yaL xo me-tcit-ten-en hai- 

it To her it got back. And in she looked in. 

seemed. vain 

ya-raiL deox na-ten-en sai-kit-din-un-kya yeu yl-duk xon-ta 

And this way she looked. 8he was surprised way eat* a house 

to see 

4 sa-un hai-ya-miL-un a-tcon-des-ne hai-ya ye-we-ya-te hai-ya- 

was And she thought, "There I will go." And 
standing. 

miL-un tcit-tes-yai ye-tcu-win-ya-hit un-kya do-kyu-wil-le 

she went. When she went in she saw an old woman 

6 yah-a hai-ya-miL-un a-x5L-tcit-den-ne do-iL-tsun-te-xS-Hih hai 



sitting. And she told her, "You can't find it that 

L6 kut wiL-dun-diii htre-de-ai ye-win-yai hai-un niL-tcit- 

med- Day before into my head it came. And they said of 

icine. yesterday 



8 den-ne xo kyu-win-ya-in-yan hai-yuk a-di-yau xo xa-nit-te 

you, "Her child this way it did. In she looks 

vain for 

Lo yo yon-yi-duk da-sit-tun hai ne-xfin-nis-tce-len hai-ya- 

med- There in the sits your cup." And 

icine. corner 

10 miL-un wun-no-kin-uil-lai hai-yo da-sit-tan hit-djit de-noir- 
then she put her hand on that sitting there. Then up to 

k£it- tciii ya-win-tuii-hit un-kya me no-nin-xuts hai-yo da- 
the sky when she held it she saw in something fell.* That 

12 tcu-wit-til iia-niL-diL-wa dit-tse hai-ya-miL-un xo-wa-tciii-xan 

she was crosswise pointing. And to her she gave 

holding up 

hai-yo a-xoL-tcit-den-ne tin-xauw-ne hai-ya-miL hai nin-mitc- 

that. She told her, " You take it And your 

along. 

14 dje-e-din mis-sun-xauw-ne 
baby its mouth put it in." 



*Dil-tcwag mis-sits "pine bark," Pinus Pondero$a, is the medicine used 
which in this first case fell from above. 
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DIRECTIONS . 

kilt hai tce-mir-wantr miL hai miL na-na-iuw-me 

I get through then that with I bathe it 
speaking 

hai-yo kl-ma-u xu-Le-dun-din a-tin miL na-na-iuto-me 2 
that medicine. In the morning all over I bathe it 

miL La-xo-win-te n5-na-iutr-xautc hai tin-ta-din-din kin 
then always I leave it. In the woods sticks 

Luk-kyuw niL-man nS-ke-iute-qot hai-ya mfik-kut da-e-iuw-luw 4 
forked each side I always set np. Them on I lay 

hai dje-kl-yats-tee da-na-kin-neutr-eL hai-ya-hit-djit hai-yo kin 
the pitch sticks. Crosswise I lay them. And when those sticks 

no-ke-iuw-qot tse mux-xus-tan-din no-iuto-autt? hai tee dje-ki- 6 
I stand np, stones along side I put. The stones pitch 

yate-tse muk-kut da-e-iuu>-tuw mux-xa-tce-x5-len kun-na hai- 

sticks on them I put, incense root too. 

ya-mhvun ka-de e-it-da miL hai-yo mux-xa-tce-x5-len-ne-en 

And a while it lies then that incense used to be 

there 

xon-tcin de-na-de-iuw-mil hai-yaL-uh hai-yo tee nuk-kut-tciii 

fire in I put. And the stones back from 

the fire 

no-na-iufo-luw hai kin Luk-kyuw kun do Lax no-na-iuir-mil 

I always put. Those sticks forked too I do not drop 

anyway. 

nu-hu?on-*x no-na-iuw-lutt> na-iuir-loi-hit htrin-nin do Luk-kai 
Properly I always put When I tie them up, my face never is white, 
them down. 

Lu-hwin h«?in-nin na-iuw-Lu html-la-kin kun-na na-iuir-Lu 
Black my face I paint, my wrist* too. I make 

Lii-hwin hteik-kuii-kin-din kun-na h«?ik-kai-kin-ne kun-na 
black on my shoulders too, my ankles too, 

hwik-kai-ye kun-na htfit-ta-dl-me kun-na tseuk miL na-na- u 
my thighs too, my chest too. Tseuk with I tie 

iuw-loi nitc-tcwin do-nauto-ai nu-htron htra-ne hai tcit-de- 
my hair. Dirty things I do not wear, good only. The utensils 

* The formula is repeated while the priest pounds the medicine at the 
beginning of the ceremony, which is held at night. Then as she herself 
explains she bathes the patient. For further information concerning this 
ceremony see Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 67. 
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tcwih a-tin htre-e-il-lu di-hice-e do-xo-tcin no-nauir-auw 
all become mine. Nothing for her I 



hai-yo xo-kut x5n nauir-we. 
that one over fire I wave. 



TRANSLATION. 

Directions and Formula for the Brush Dance. 

I always get up at dawn. I go to the south corner of the 
house and rap and call, then I do the same at the north corner, 
and last at the west corner. I do this to notify the people of 
the under-world that they must give back the soul of the sick 
person who is to be treated. 

THE FORXTLA. 

In the middle of the world there lived a woman with her 
granddaughter. After a time the granddaughter became preg- 
nant. "Hei," exclaimed the grandmother, "it looks as if the 
Indians were about to appear," she said. "Their smoke in every- 
where." The baby contracted some sort of sickness from its 
mother before its birth. The child was born. 

"What shall we steam the baby with," thought the grand- 
mother. "You must go out and try to find the medicine," she 
told the granddaughter. She went out and looked over the 
world. She was surprised to see something standing toward the 
southeast. Then she saw it was the herb, and going to it she 
dug it out. It was wild ginger. Placing it in a basket 
she put it under the baby and steamed it with it. It was then 
evening. At dawn she noticed the baby was feeling around in 
her armpit. 

The old woman went out. When it was light she was sur- 
prised to see piU'h sticks lying there. She carried two of them 
into the house. Having lighted them in the fire she waved them 
over the baby. When it was broad daylight she stopped. "Hei," 
she thought. "Indians are soon to conic. It may be their babies 
will take siok from them. They will think about us. With 
what nhail wc make them think about us!" "Oh. yes," she 
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thought, "one night will intervene between the dances. That is 
the way they will do. There will not be one medicine only," 
she thought. 

Then she told her granddaughter again, "60 out and look for 
an herb." She went out again to look for it. She looked every- 
where in vain. As she looked toward the east she saw Mount 
Shasta standing there. She started toward it and when she came 
near she saw a basket-cup floating at its base. She looked into 
the cup but saw nothing in it. There was not even a leaf which 
she could put into the baby's mouth. 

She walked along after it. She turned her eyes away and 
when she looked again the cup was gone. She saw it floating 
by Ki/okut. She looked into it but there was nothing there. 
"I wonder why I can't find the medicine which I am to put into 
the baby's mouth?" she thought. 

Again she missed the cup. She saw it floating by Eilaigyadin. 
It had floated by her. When she came where it was, she looked 
into it again. She looked away again and it was gone. She 
found it floating by Bluff creek. She went to it and looked into 
it. Again it disappeared and reappeared in a fog above 
Weitchpec. "Where am I to find that medicine?" she thought. 

When she looked away again it was floating around below 
Weitchpec. She looked into it but there was no medicine in it. 
Again she looked away and the cup floated down the middle of 
the river. She saw it a little above Teexoltcwedin below the 
rock that stands in the water. Again she looked into it in vain. 
The cup did the same thing again. It went down the middle of 
the river and she followed it. Below Cappel it stopped until she 
came up and looked into it. There was nothing in it. It did 
that way again. It floated right down the middle of the river. 
She went after it. She was surprised to find it at Pec wan creek. 
She came up and looked into it. There was nothing in it. 
"Where am I going to find that medicine?" she thought. And 
then it did that again. It floated right down the middle of the 
river. She went after it. When she came to the mouth of the 
Klamath river she saw it floating across to the north. "Heil" 
Bhe thought. When she turned her head slowly about, the tears 
fell. "How can I find that medicine?" she thought. 
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When she looked for it again it floated back. Then she went 
along the shore toward the south. The cup came back and 
floated along beside her. South of Redwood creek she came 
down to the beach. The cup floated back to her. She went 
along again and the cup floated after her. At Fresh-water 
Lagoon she again came down to the beach. She saw the cup was 
floating across the ocean toward the west, but it came back to 
her as if it had been shot from a bow. She looked into it. 
There was nothing in it. 

She was surprised to see a house standing in the distance 
toward the east. "I will go there," she thought. She went to 
the house and went in. She saw an old woman sitting there. 
"You can't find that medicine anywhere," the old woman told 
her. " Day before yesterday it came into my head. This is what 
they said of you, 'This way her child does. In vain she will 
look for it.' There in the corner stands your cup." Then the 
old woman took the cup and held it up to the sky. Something 
fell into it.* She was holding it up pointing crosswise. She 
gave it to her saying, "Take it along and put it into your baby's 
mouth." 

DIRECTIONS. 

When I get through speaking I bathe the child with the medi- 
cine. In the morning I bathe it all over. I always leave the 
medicine there. 

In the woods I always set up two forked sticks on each side. 
Then I placed the pitch sticks crosswise on them. I put four 
stones along side. I put pitch sticks and incense root on these 
stones. When there are good coals I put the incense roots into 
the fire. I always put the stones back from the fire. I do not 
drop the forked sticks just anyway, I always lay them down care- 
fully. I tie up the pitch sticks. 

I do not have my face white (unpainted). I have my face 
painted black. I paint my wrists, my shoulders, my ankles, my 
thighs, and my breast. I tie up my hair with tsefik.t I do not 

•It was the bark of the yellow pine, Pinus pondcrosa, which fell into 

cup. 

tTseuk are the ribbons of mink fur with which the clubs of hair are 
wound. These tseflk are sometime* covered with woodpecker scalps. 8ee 
Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 20 and PI. 5. 
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wear dirty things. I wear only good things. I take along all 
the utensils. I do not leave any of them for the one over whom 
I wave the fire. 
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XXVII. 

Formula for the Eel Medicine * 

yi-man-a-yT-nuk tak ta-nan nan-xa tcin-nin-yai kyu-win- 

Acroas south three bodies were. He went there. In the 

of water 

2 ya-in-yan-ta-din d5-til-15 tcin-neL-en ta-nan Luir-xan tsel-ne- 
Indian world never he looked at the eels rvd 

come; water; 

wan hai do-til-lu hai tes-deL-te a-tcon-des-ne tes-deL-te 
that never "They will come," he thought. "They will 
come. come." 

4 hai-yaL kit-du-win-kil hai-yaL tes-deL hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai 
And the bank slid oat. And they went. And he went 

miL tu-wim-ma yi-man-a-yT-na-tein miL tcit-tes-yai muk-a- 

with shore along. Across south with he went. The 

them them 

6 na-du-wul-a-din hai-ya nd-nin-deL hai-yaL hai-ya xon-na 
mouth of the there they stopped. And there for him 



da-wes-dil tcu-win-da hai-yaL tim-ma-tciL-tcwe+ hai-yaL a-teon- 

they waited. One stayed And tima he makes. And he 

there. 

8 des-ne nik-kyu-win-nun-te hai tim-ma-iL-tewe hai-yaL a-tcon- 
thought, "You will go to sleep who tima make." And he 

des-ne tce-nil-le-te nik-kyun-sa-an meu* tce-nil-le-te meu 

thought. "They will your heart under. They will under." 

dire out dive 

io tcuk-qal miL hai Luir-xan Le-nal-din hai-ya tcin-nin-yai hai- 

he came. And 



yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne tim-ma-teiL-tewe nik-kyu-win-nun-te tee- 
he said to him to TimatciUewe. " You will go to sleep. They 

12 nil-le-te nik-kyun-sa-an meu hai-ya-miL a-teon-des-ne 

will dire your heart under.- And bethought, 



♦ToldatHupa. November Wl. by VtWWun Lewi* I Kfi-wt-ta) said to be 
the only person who know? the formula. He performs this ceremony which 
necessitate* ten days of fasting wiifcout recompense for the good" of the 

people. 

f A spirit, or person with 

of fish and cause* famine. 

- •» 
♦ 
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do-xo-lin tin-dil hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne nin-nis-an ta-nan du- 
"They will never go." And bethought, "Mountain water will 

wes-a-te* hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai tcin-neL-en hai Luw-xan wit-dil 2 
go across." And he went on. He saw the eels coming. 

hai-yaL tcin-nin-yai yot hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne do-xo-lin tin-dil 

And he came over And he thought, "They won't go 

there. 

yT-nftk xai-ya-met no-le hai me nas-deL-te hai-yaL a-tcon- 4 

south. Xaiyame water- that in they will And he 

fall stay." 

des-ne na-tes-di-ya-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne do-me-dutr-tcwin 
thought, "I will go back." And he thought, "I don't want 

hai-yo hwit-Ltitr-xan min-kil-ent do-xo-lin yi-tan hai-yaL 6 
these my eels minkilen Bhall not eat." And 

a-tcon-des-ne x5-yu-win-yiln-te do-xo-lin do-xo-a-ten Lutr-xan 
he thought, " If she does eat them, they won't die eels 

hai-yo hire-hire hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne kiL-tcwe§ yu-win-ytin-te 8 
those mine." And he thought, "KiLtcwe will eat them 

xo hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne do-xo-lin da-xo-a-fen hai-ya 

with- And he thought, "They won't die. There 

out harm." 

nu-hwon-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne Lan ai-la-te min-Lun me-dil 10 

they will be And he thought, " Many they will Ten canoes 
pood." catch. 

de-wim-min-te na-tes-di-yai hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hire-en 
will be filled." He went back. And he thought, "I," 

a-tcon-des-ne deflk a-wil-leL-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne na-tes- 12 
he thought, "This he will do." And he thought, "lam 

di-ya-te yl-man-a-yi-nfik hai-ya-tcin na-in-dl-yai yi-man-yl-nfik 

going Across south there he got back across south, 

back." 

hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne ki-ye na-tes-di-ya-te hai-yaL a-tcon- h 

And he thought, "Again I will go back." And he 

des-ne te-se-la-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne ki-ye na-tes-di-yai 

thought, "I am going And he thought, "Again I am going 

to take them." back." 

yl-na-tcin miL ki-ye na-in-di-yai muk-a-du-wul-a-din hai-yaL 16 

From the with again he got back to the mouth of the And 
south them Klamath. 

*A point of land runs out at the confluence of the Trinity and Klamath. 
Its function, according to this formula, is the turning of the eels into the 
former river. 

t An unusually fine fishing place in Sugar Bowl valley. 

X Menstruating women. 

{ Women who have given birth recently. 
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a-tcon-des-ne nik-kyu-win-iiun-te nik-kyun-sa-an kyu-win- 
he thought, " You will go to Bleep, your heart will go to 

2 nun-te meu tce-nin-deL-te hai-yaL tcuk-qal miL hai Lutr-xan 
sleep, under it they will go And he walked with those eels 
out." along 

Le-nal-din hai-yaL a-tcou-des-ne yT-man-tu-win-yai a-tcon- 
to Weitchpec. And he thought Ylmantflwifiyai he 

4 des-ne hai-y(ik a-wil-la-te hire-hire ma na-seL-tewin-te hai- 

thought, "This way it will be Mine for I am doing it And 

done. again." 

yaL a-tcon-des-ne do- xo- lift tin-dil hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne dik- 
he thought, "They won't goon." And he thought, 

6 gyfifi nas-deL-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hire a-htriL-tcit-den-te 

"Here they will And he thought, "Me he will say of 
stay." 

hai na-is-tcweu xo yu-wifi-yftn-te kiL-tcwe do-xo-lift it-dau 

'He did it.' With- she will eat, kiLtcwe. They won't melt 
out harm away 

8 hire-hire hai-yaL a-tcou-des-ne min-kil-en xo yii-win-yun-te 

my eels." And bethought, "Miftkilen with- will eat them. 

out harm 

xa-a-tfin-te a-tcon-des-he hai-ya-miL Luir-xan min-LUft rae-dil 

They will do he thought. "And eels ten canoes 

that," 

10 de-wim-min-te a-tin-diu xa-dl-ya-te hai nu-hwou-te na-tes- 

will be filled. Everywhere they will do That will be good." He went 

that. 

di-yai yi-man-yi-nuk a-tcon-des-ne te-se-ya-te kl-ye Lau 

back across to the south. He thought, "I will go again. Many 

12 me-duir-tcwift Lan til-lu tu-wim-ma yl-na-tcift na-tes-dl-yai 

I want." Many came. Along the from the he went back. 

Bhore south 

hai-yaL tcin-nih-yai muk-a-na-du-wul-a-din Lan hai-yaL a-xoL- 

And he came back to the mouth of Many. And he said 

the Klamath. were 

14 tcit-den-ne nik-kyu-wifi-nun-te tce-nil-le-te Lutr-xan hire-hire 

to him, " You will go to sleep. They will eels mine. 

go out 

ka-de nin nik-kyu-win-imn-te hai meuk tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL 

Soon you, you will go to sleep." That in he went. And 

16 Le-nal-din ka-de nik-kyu-wift-nun-te a-tcon-des-ne hai-ya-miL 
at Weitchpec, "Soon you will go to sleep," he thought. And 

La-ai niL tee-wes-liu-te hire-hire hai-ded hire-hire ta-iian 
"One for you will flow out, mine this mine water 

18 hire-hire hai rauk-ka hai-ded Luir-xan hai muk-ka ye-win- 
mine. This in these eels this in they will 
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deL-te do-xo-lin til-lu yl-duk hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai nin- 
go in. They won't go east." And he thought, "The 

nis-an ta-wes-a raitc-tcin-a hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne La-ai niL 2 
mountain will in front." And he thought, "Only for 

project one you 

tce-wes-lin-te hai-yaL a-tco-in-ne hai mfik-ka ye-win-deL-te 

will flow out." And he kept "This in they will go." 

thinking, 

hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne deuk a-wil-leL-te hirik-ka a-teit-yan 4 

And he thought, "This he will do, my way he does. 

way 

hire a-htriL-tcit-den-te xa-a-na-it-yau hire ded do-oi-lun-te 

Me he will say of, < He did that way.' I now I will quit." 

hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai tcin-neL-en hai Luir-xan tcin-nin-yai 6 
And he went along. He looked at those eels. He got back. 

a-tcon-des-ne ded meuk do-x5-lin tin-dil ded meuk xo-wiL- 
He thought, "This in they won't go. This in until it 

tsai-ye-de na-diL- ft x hai-ded hire-hire hai-ya-miL a-teon-des-ne 8 

becomes they will live these mine." And he thought, 

dry 

deuk a-tcit-ya-te hire a-hiriL-tcit-den-te xa-a-ua-it-yau hai-yaL 

"This he will do. Me he will say of ' He did that way.'" And 
way 

a-tcon-des-ne Luir-xan deuk a-tcil-la-te tcu-win-yan hai 10 

he thought, "Eels this way he will treat." He ate them where 

ke-na-wiL-na-din hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yuk tcin a-tcil-lau 
he cooked them. And he thought, "'This they he did,' 

way say 

here a-hiriL-tcit-den-te tcwo-la-din yis-xan hai-ya Luir-xan 12 
me they will say of. Five days there eels 

tcu-win-yfin-te hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne do-tcin-neL-yan hai 
he will eat." And he thought, " He did not eat up those 

Luir-xan hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne deuk a-tcil-la-te xwa-wes-le-de 14 
eels." And he thought, "This he will do. If he gets 

way enough 

de-na-du-wil-la-te hai-ded ki-raa-u hai-miL de-dii-wil-la-te 

he will put in the fire this medicine. With this he will put in 

the fire 

xwa-wes-le-de hire a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne ie 
if he gets enough. Me he will talk about." And he thought, 

xa-a-wil-leL-te tcwo-la-din yiL-xai hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ue tcu- 
"He will do five mornings." And bethought, 

that way 
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win-yfm-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne yi-deox xon-nu-we-yeL-de 

"She will eat," and he thought, " When phe is through her 

menstruation." 

2 hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai nu-hwon-te do-xo-lin da-xo-a-fen hai 
And he thought, "That will be good. It won't die. This 

ded deuk a-wil-le-te a-dux-xun-de yu-wiii-yun-te hai-yaL 

this way she will do. When she is she will eat." And 

hungry 

4 da-tcin-nes-dai hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne deuk a-tcil-la-te hire 

he fished. And he thought. "This he will do. Me 

way 

a-hwiL-tcit-den-te xa-a-na-it-yan htciL-tcit-den-te x5 di-hwo 
he will say of, ' He did that way,' he will say of me. Even some 

6 do-tcQ-win-xun-te hire a-hinL-tcit-den-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne 

he does not catch, me he will talk And he thought, 

about." 

deuk kix-xak tce-nin-an mit-dai yis-xun-de deuk hai-yuk hire 

"This net he took out outside. Tomorrow this this way me 
way way 

8 a-hwiL-tcit-den-te yis-xun-de hai da-ne-se-da-te hai-yaL a-tcon- 

he will talk of. Tomorrow I will go fishing." And he 

des-ne a-tin-din yis-xun-de da-no-te-deL-te hai-yaL da-tcin- 

thought, "Every- tomorrow everybody will fish." And he 
where 

10 nes-dai hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yuk a-hiciL-tcit-den-te hai- 

fished. And he thought, "This way he will say of me." And 

yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yuk a-na-it-yau hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne 
he thought, "This way he did," And he thought, 

12 hai-yuk a-wil-leL-te hai Lflir-xan hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne xo yu- 

" This way will do the eels." And he thought. "Even 

if 

win-yun-te xoi-kyuti-ki-yat hai-ded htrit-Lutr-xan hai-ye-he 
she eats them, woman who has these my eels, anyhow 



H do-xo-lin it-dau hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne na-tes-dl-ya-te yT-man- 
they won't melt And he thought, "I will go back." 



away." 

a-yi-nuk ki-ye na-tes-di-yai ma tu-wim-ma yl-na-tcin hai-yaL 

south again he went back for it along the from the And 

shore south. 

16 a-tcon-des-ne muk-a-na-du-wul-a-din hai-ya ki-ye a-xoL-tcit- 
he thought, mouth of the Klamath there again be told 

den-ne nik-kyu-win-nun-te hai meuk tce-in-deL-te nik-kyu- 
him, " You will go to sleep ; that during they will come You will 
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win-nun-te hai meuk hai-ded Liiw-xan tco-xon-des-ne tcu- 
go to sleep that daring these eels," he thought of him. 

wa-al hai ki-ma-u* xo-la me hai na-a-a hai ma na-is-tcwen a 

lie that medicine, his in it he had, that for he made it. 

carried hand 

along 

a-tcon-des-ne xa-a-wil-leL-te hai-ya-detc tcu-win-yun-te hai-ye 
He thought, "He will do that and then he will eat them. 

man na-a-a hai ki-ma-u Lax do-xo-lin tcit-tan deuk Lax 4 

For he always that medicine. For he will not eat. This way 

that has nothing 

reason 

ki-ma-u e-din kis-sa-win-ya-tet hire a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai miL 

medicine without he will go into me he will say of this with 
somebody's mouth, 

hai-ded hai kix-xak kin hire do a-hiriL-tcit-den-de hai-yaL 6 

this the net pole me if he does not tell." And 

a-tcon-des-ne do-nu-htroh a-tcit-yau hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne do- 
he thought, "It is not he did." And he thought, 
good 

xo-lin nun-yai hai-ded do-nu-hwon- 6 x un-dl-yau La-xo-kya 8 
" You will not live. This not a good way you did. Just that way 

do-xo-lin nun-yai xo do-tcu-win-xan deuk xo do-tcu-win-xan 

yon may not live. Even if he does not this even he does not 

catch any way if catch any, 

hai-ye-he kis-le-te hire a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai-ye-he Lan 10 

even then they will me if be talks about. Even then many 
catch many 

ai-la-te deuk don nil -h iron deuk hai hire hai do-na-wa-te 

they will This is good this this mine. He will not live 

catch. way way 

hire do-a-htriL-tcit-den-de duh-hwo hai-ya-miL-uh a-tcon- 12 

if he does not tell me somebody." And he 

des-ne na-tea-dl-ya-te tcon-des-ne hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne da- 
thought, "I will go back," he thought. And bethought, 

xwed auw-dl-ya-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne xwa na-seL-tcwin-te u 

"What am I going And he thought, "For him I will make it." 
to do?" 

hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne deuk tcu-wi-yuh-iL-te hire xwa a-nautr- 
And he thought, "This he will eat. I for him will 
way 

* Leptolaenia California! is held in the hand while the formula is being 
repeated. 

t A rattlesnake will bite him. This expression is used to avoid Lflir, the 
name of the rattlesnake, which being spoken might anger him. 

AM A BOH. ITU. 1. 17. 
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la-te na-a-a deuk tce-I-yin-hit teu-win-yun-de xwa-wes-le-te 

do it. lie this way when be if be eats be will get 

always stands enongb. 

has it 

2 de-na-du-wiii-un-te hai-ded kl-ma-u miL Le-na-nil-la-te hai 

He will put in the fire; this medicine with he will build a fire. This 

rau-wfin xwa-wes-le-de do-x6-lin na-ta-auir xon-ta-tein deuk 

half, if he gets enough, he won't carry to the house. This 

way 

4 a-na-tcil-la-te hai-yuk tcil-win-yun-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne 

he will do. This way he will eat." And he thought, 

inin-L(lu-din yis-xun-de da-na-ne-se-da-te hai-yuk tcu-wi-yun- 
"Ten days I will fish. This way he will eat." 

6 iL-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne deuk a-na-tcil-la-te hire a-h»riL- 

And he thought, "This way he will do. Me he will 

tcit-den-te hai-yuk a-na-it-yau hire na-tes-dl-ya-te kut na- 
sayof 'This way he did.' I will go back. Already 

8 seL-tewin ya-xwa hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne kut me-neL-xe tcon- 

I have for them." And bethought, "Already I have he 
made it finished," 

des-ne kut a-tin-ka-un-te hai Luw-xan a-tcon-des-ne a-tin- 
thought. "Everything the eels," bethought "every 

io ka-un-te yu-win-yun-te hai-ye-he me-nai-luir-te hai-yo hai 
kind will eat. Nevertheless I will watch Those 

them. 

hwit-Luir-xan hire neL-in-te nu-hiron-*x un-fe do-xo-lin na-naL- 

my eels I will look at. Good they They won't dodge 

appear. 

V2 do hai-yo hai Liitr-xan kut a-tin yii-win-yun kiL-tcwe yu-win- 

those wis. Already everv eats them. KiLtcwe eats 

kind 

yuu hai hire-hire min-kil-en hai htrit-Lutr-xan do nas-dd 

these mine; minkile* these my eels. They don't 

dodge 

14 hire-hire nu-win-hiron a-tin hai-yuk a-win-neL-te hai-ye-he 
mine. Good it is all. This way it will be. Nevertheless 

nmir-luir-te hai hirit-Luir-xan hire a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai-yuk 
I will watch my eel*. He will say of me, 'This way 

io» a-na-it yau hai nu-wiu-hirou-te kut nu-win-hiron hire hai na- 

hedul.' That will be good. Already it is good. I will 

sei.-tcvren hai-yuk tou-win-yun-te kut a-tin yu-win-yun-te hire 
make that. That way he wi'.i eat. All will eat them. I 

)> me-mu.-xe kiit do nas-do kun nu-win-hiron hai-yuk a-win- 
have numbed. They won't Already it i* good. This way 

dvxi^re. 
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neL-te hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne kut ded na-tes-di-ya-te yi-man- 
it will be. And bethought, "Now I will go back across 

yi-nfik hai-yaL yl-ruan-yT-nuk na-in-di-yai hai-yaL na-tes-dl- 2 
south." And across south he got back. And he got back 

yai yi-man-yi-na-tcin kl-ye hai-yaL do-xos-le hai ta-nan a-tin 

across south again. And all gone that water. All 

kit-dik-kiL tcis-tcwen hai me da-wit-diL-ne-en hai-yaL ma 4 
the banks he made that in they used to live. And for 
slide out that 

ua-tes-di-yai yl-na-tcin ded hira-ne kut a-tin ruuk-a-na-du- 

he came back. From the this only all. To the mouth of 

south 

wiU-a-din na-in-dl-yai do-no-auto hai kl-ma-u x5-la me 6 

the Klamath he got back. He never that medicine his hand in. 

put down 

a-tcon-des-ne hai tim-ma-tciL-tcwe uik-kyu-win-nfin-te hai 
Rethought that TimatciLtcwe, "You will go to sleep that 
meuk a-tin tce-nil-le-te nik-kyu-win-nun-te hai meuk La-xo- 8 
during all will dive out. You will sleep that while. I wish 

kya nit-dje kis-da-te hai meuk tes-deL-te tcit-tes-yai Le- 
your mind would melt That while they will go." He went 
away. along. 

nal-din tcin-nin-yai tim-ma-tciL-tcwe a-tcon-des-ne nik-kyu- io 

To became. Of the TimatciLtcwe bethought, "You will 
Weitchpec 

win-nun-te hai meuk yl-duk do-xo-lin tin-dil La-ai tee- 
go to sleep that during east they will never go. One 

wes-lin-te hai-ya-miL hai-ded htce hai-ded Luw-xan hire na- 12 

for them And these my these eels I 

will flow out. 

duir-in hai-ded hai-yuk hai-yaL tcin-nin-yai de-de meuk 
am this this way. And he came this in. 

watching 

hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne de-de meuk hire na-duir-ih hai-ded 14 

And he thought, "This in I watch these 
hwit-Luw-xan hai yu-win-yun-te hai kiL-tcwe yu-win-yun-te 

my eels. These she will eat the kiLtcwe. She will eat 
hai htcit-Luto-xan hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne de-de meuk xo- 16 
my eels." And he thought, "This in until 

wiL-tsai-ye-te na-diL-*x Lax t5 no-nun-dl-ya-te tcon-des-ne 
it becomes they will Just water in one place they he thought, 

shallow continue will stay," 

to live. 

hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne xa-a-win-neL-te Lax Lan me-dil miL- 18 
And he thought, "It will be that way. Ju B t many boats 
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teoL-tuk-te hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai tcin-nih-yai de-de menk kut 
he will count." And he started. He came this in. 

2 a-tin yu-wiu-y&n hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne kut a-tin yu-wiu- 
AU ate them. And he thought, "Already all • ;tt 

yuh bai htrit-td-nai hire kut hai autr-lau hire hai a-nauw- 
my fish. I already that I have I that I was 

done 

4 la-te hai-ya-miL da-tcin-nes-dai kut me-niL-xe-teL tcon-des-ne 

intend- And he fished. "Now I am finishing," he thought, 

ing to do." 

hai-ya-miL da-tcin-nes-dai hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne deuk 

And he fished. And he thought, "This 

way 

6 tcw5-la-din yu-wiL-xal miL hai-yaL ke-na-wiL-na xo-la me 
five mornings after." And he cooked it his hand in 

sa-an hai ki-ma-u hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne deuk a-wil-leL-te 

lying that medicine. And he thought, "This it will be 

way 

8 hai-ded hai-yaL tcu-win-yan hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne deuk hire 
this." And he ate it. And he thought, "This of 

way me 

a-hiriL-tcit-den-te xa-a-na-tcil-lau xow? hire a-htriL-tcit-den-te 

he will say, 'That he did I think.' Me he will talk about. 

10 hai-ya-miL deuk hai-ya de tcu-win-yun-te hai-yaL xwa-wes- 
And this way here he will eat. And he will get 

le-te hai-ya hai kl-ma-u eh hai de-du-win-an hai-ya-miL 
enough. There the medicine that he put in And 

the fire. 

12 hire hai Lutr-xan hai-ya-miL hai wun-xai-neuir-te hai-ya-miL 
my eels. And that he will talk about. And 

hai-yuk hai-ya nu-win-hiron hai kl-ma-u hai-ya-miL hire 
this way there it is good that medicine. And 

14 hai-yuk a-na-it-yau hire a-hiriL-tcit-den-te kut ded-de meuk 
'This way he did ' me he will say of. Now this place in 

kut hai-yuk kut me-neL-xe hai-yuk a-wil-leL-te do-Lun-te 
now this way I finish. This way it will be. Not many, 

16 Lu-wuh ta a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai-ya hai-yuk hire hai-yuk 
one maybe will say of me, 'There that way me that way 

hai-ded kut xa-un-Lun-te a-tin-xo-un-te yi-tan hai do- 

this.' Now it will be Every kind eats. The 

that much. 

18 nu-hiroh hai-ye-he yi-tan hai-yuk a-dl-ya-te hai-ded wes-yo 

bad even if they eat this way it will be this I like 

hai do-win-da a-tih do-win-da hai-yuk wun-xai-neuir-te hai-de 
that do not stop. All do not stop. This way he will talk about these 
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to-nai hai-yuk tcu-wI-yun-iL-te hai-de kl-ma-u miL hai-ya- 
fiBh. This way he will eat this medicine with. And 

miL ded kut hai-yuk xwa na-seL-tcwin-te kut a-den-ne me- 2 
this now this way for him I will make it." Now he said, 

neL-xe-teL ded kut me-neL-xe-teL defik wixh hai me-niL-xe-teL 

w I am about Now I am about to This for I am finishing, 

to finish. finish. 

kut ded na-tes-dl-ya-teL yi-man-yi-nfik 4 
Now I am going home across to the south." 

TRANSLATION. 
Formula for the. Eel Medicine 

Across the ocean towards the south were three bodies of water. 
Yimantuwiiiyai went there. He saw there the red eels which 
never come to this world. "They will come," he thought. The 
bank of the lake slid out and some of the eels went out with the 
water. Yimantuwinyai himself walked along the shore and 
accompanied the eels until he came to the mouth of the Klamath 
river. There they stopped and waited for him. There at the 
mouth of the Klamath a TimatciLtcwe (one who stops the run 
of fish) lives. "You who stop the run of fish, you will go to 
sleep," thought Yimantuwinyai, "and the fish will go through 
without your knowledge." 

Yimantuwinyai walked along the Klamath accompanying the 
eels until he came to Weitchpec, where another TimatciLtcwe 
lived. Yimantuwinyai said to him, "You will go to sleep; fish 
will go through without your knowledge." "They will never go 
on up the Klamath," thought Yimantuwinyai. "A mountain 
shall project into the water to prevent it." He went on up the 
Triuity. He saw that the eels were coming along. 

When he got quite a way up he thought, "These eels won't 
go on towards the south; they will stay in the waterfall at 
Xaiyame." "I will go back again," he thought. "I don't want 
a minkilen to eat my eels," he thought, "but if she does eat 
them, these eels of mine won't die. KiLtcwe may eat them with- 
out harm; the eels won't die; they will be good and many will be 
caught." "Ten canoes will be filled with them," he thought. 
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He went back again. "I will do this again; I will go back 
across the ocean towards the south." When he got back there 
he thought, "I will go again; I will take them with me." He 
went northward again to the mouth of the Klamath. "You 
will go to sleep," he thought of the TimatciLtcwe. "Your heart 
will go to sleep; without your knowing it the eels will go past." 
He walked along accompanying the eels to Weitchpec. "This is 
the way it will be done," thought YImantuwinyai, "they won't 
go on; they will stay here," he thought. "They will say of me, 
' ne did this.' KiLtcwe will eat them without harm. My eels will 
not melt away. Miiikilen may eat them without harm. Ten 
canoes shall be filled with eels. It will be that way everywhere. 
It will be good," he thought, 

He weut back south across the ocean. "I will go again," he 
thought. "I want my eels." He went along the shore from the 
south until he came to the mouth of the Klamath. He said to 
the TimatciLtcwe, "You will go to sleep. My eels will go on 
when you go to sleep." He went on up the Klamath to Weitchpec. 
"Soon you will go to sleep," he said to the TimatciLtcwe. "Only 
one river will flow for you, my eels; this one, my river. In this 
my river the wis will go. They won't go east," he thought. 
"A mountain will project into the water in front of them. One 
river will flow out for you. They will go into this one," he kept 
thinking. "He will say of me, 'He did that way.' Now I will 
quit." 

As he went along he looked at the eels. "They won't go into 
this river (Klamath)," he thought. "They will live in this river 
of mine even when it becomes shallow. He (the coming priest) 
will do this way." he thought. "He will say of me, 'He did that 
way;' he will do this way with the eels." Then YImantuwinyai 
ate them where he had cooked them. "He will say of me. 'I hear 
he did this way.' He shall eat eels there for five days." He did 
not eat all of those eels. "This is the way he will do," YTman- 
tuwinyai thought, "when he gets enough he will throw the 
remainder in the fire; with this medicine he will tell of my deeds. 
This way he will do for five mornings." 

"When a woman is through with her period of seclusion she 
may eat the eels: they w.Il not die. She may eat them if she is 
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hungry," he thought. YImantuwinyai fished for eels thinking, 
"Hereafter the priest will do this way; he will say of me, 'He did 
that way.' " "Even if he does not catch anything, nevertheless he 
will talk about me." Then he took the net outside. "Tomorrow 
he will talk about me this way. Tomorrow I will go fishing. 
Everybody will fish tomorrow." YImantuwinyai fished and 
thought to himself, "He will say of me this way he did." "A 
woman who has suffered miscarriage may eat them without doing 
harm; even if she eats them the run of eels will not disappear." 
"I will go back," he thought. 

Then having gone back he soon came along the shore again 
from the south until he came to the mouth of the Klamath. There 
again he said to the TimatciLtcwe, " You will go to sleep, and 
while you sleep they will go past." YImantuwinyai was carry- 
ing along medicine in his hand while he was saying this. " He 
(the coming priest) will do that, and then he will eat them," 
thought YImantuwinyai. That is why he always carries the 
medicine. If he eats the eels without the medicine he will be 
bitten by a rattlesnake. "You will not live," he thought, "this 
was not a good thing that you did. I wish that you may not 
live. Even if he does not catch any eels he must talk about me. 
Even then many eels will be caught. If he does not talk 
about me he will not live." 

"I will go back," he thought. "What am I going to do? I 
will do this for him. This way he will eat them. If he eats, 
having the medicine in his hands as I have it, he will get enough. 
He will put the remainder in the fire with this medicine and bum 
it. He will not carry to the house what is left after he gets 
enough. This is the way he shall do; this is the way he shall 
eat. Ten days I will fish," thought YImantuwinyai. "This way 
he will do," he thought. "He will say of me, 'He did this way.' 
I will go back. Already I have finished. All kinds of people will 
eat the eels. I will watch the eels. I will look at my eels. They 
appear good. They won't dodge away from the net. Already all 
kinds of people eat them, even kiLtcwe, and minkilen. My eels 
won't dodge away from the net. All is good. It will be this way, 
nevertheless I will watch my eels; he will say of me,' He did this 
way.' They will be good. Already they are good. He (the 
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priest) will eat this way. Everybody will eat them. I have 
finished. They won't dodge. Now I will go back across to the 
south." 

When he got back the water in which the fish lived was all 
gone. He made the banks of the ponds slide out. Then he 
came back from the south along the shore of the ocean to the 
mouth of the Klamath. He never ceased having the medicine 
in his hand. "You will go to sleep," he thought of the Tima- 
tciLtcwe. "While you sleep, they will go by. I wish some- 
thing would cause your mind to melt away. They will go while 
that happens." YTmantuwinyai went along to Weitchpec. He 
thought concerning the TimatciLtcwe, "You will go to sleep. 
The eels will never go to the east. Only one river and that mine, 
will flow out for them. I will watch my eels." 

He came up to Hupa. "Here in this valley I will watch my 
eels," he thought. "KiLtcwe will eat them. Even if the river 
becomes shallow they will live in some deep places. Manv 
boats filled with eels shall be counted. Every one ate them. 
Every one has eaten my fish. Already I have done that which 
I was intending to do." He fished. "Now I am fishing," 
he thought. "He shall do this way for five mornings." He 
cooked it with the medicine lying in his hand. "It shall be done 
this way," he thought. He (YTmantuwinyai) ate the eels. "He 
will say of me, 'He did this way.' He will eat them here as I 
have done. When he has enough he will put the medicine in the 
fire. This medicine is good. He will say of me, 'He did this 
way.' 

"Now here iu this place I finish. This is the way it shall be. 
Not many shall say of me, 'He did that way.' Every kind of 
people will eat them. Even if bad people eat them I do not want 
that the eels shall stop coming. They will not stop. This is 
the way he will talk of the fish. He will eat them in this manner 
with the medicine. This way now I will make it for him." 
"Now." he said, "I am about to finish." "I am finishing for 
him. Now I am going home across the ocean to the south." 
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XXVIII. 

Formula for the Salmon Medicine * 

xas-lin-din e-nan ya-teL-tcwen ta-kiin me-ya-du-wil-wauK> 

Xaslindifi it was they grew three of They began to talk 

about it. 



xwed-duk-kyauw a-on-ne ya-tcon-des-ne kyu-win-ya-in-yan 

"How will it be," they thought "Indians 

nan-deL-te hai-ya-hit-tcit-ufi yo-yi-duk-ka tcit-tes-yai na-uin 

And then Orleans he went. Two 



to be." 



i-da xon-na ya-del-tse hai yi-duk tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL 
stayed for him waiting who east went. And 

Lu-wuii a-den-ne xtit-un-xow xon-na des-dil-tsen hai-yaL 

one said, " I don't think for him we better And 

wait." 

to-tcin tce-nin-yai hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne tse xai-taa tol-tcwen 
to the he went down. And he thought, "Stone cnp let it grow." 



hai-yaL teL-tcwen kut hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai me Lok teL- 

And it grew. And then it in salmon 

tcwen hai a-tcon-des-ne kut a-di-yan hai-yaL kut xoL-tcit- 8 

grew. He thought, "Already it has And "All he said 

happened." right," 

dcu-ne hai-ya-hit-djit tcit-teL-men ded xun yit-de muk-a-na- 
to him. And then he made it this river down. Mouth of 

swim 

du-wnl-a-din tee-niL-men-nei hai-ya-hit-djit tu-wun-ma nai 10 
the Klamath he made it swim And then shore along from 
out. there 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Robinson Shoemaker in whose family the 
celebration of this medicine is an hereditary trust. The priest performs the 
ceremony in ceremonial dress, with beads around his neck, and bis face painted 
red. He carries a fisher- skin quiver. When he has caught the salmon at the 
fishing- place in Sugar Bowl valley he cuts it with a stone knife, holding his 
breath while he does it. He then builds a fire and cooks the fish. He 
places incense root, Leptotaenia Cali/ornica, in the fire saying, "KyOle. may 
there be many salmon." For ten days following he does not drink water. 
One meal a day is eaten at the exact time the sun reaches a fixed mark in 
the sweat-house. The meal is eaten from new baskets and is cooked by a 
woman chosen for the duty. She is dressed in a beaded dress. A male 
attendant remains in the sweat-house to attend to the fire. The priest keeps 
the incense root in his hand at night that he may not have dreams. He is 
careful not to say evil things for what he says or dreams will happen. Hp 
prays every night for many salmon. He does not eat salmon during the 
remainder of the year. 
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yi-nuk na-teL-men nin-nis-an min-na na-is-men-nei hai-ya- 

south bo made it World around be made it swim. And 

swim. 

2 hit-djit ded xun yit-da-tein ye-na-wiL-men xai-ya-me na-iL- 

then this river from the he made it To Xaiyame he made 

north swim in. 

dim-men-nei hai-ya-hit-djit hai-ya tco-du-wiL-xut aL-tcit- 
it swim hack. And then there he questioned it. He said. 

4 den-ne da-xwed fin-dl-ya-te da-xo-a-toin-te nit-tcu-win-yun-de 
"What will you do bad person* if he eats your 

hai-yaL-un da-wes-lel hai-yaL-un a-tin-ka-tin-te aL-toit-den-ne 

And it swam around And eoneerning he asked it. 

in one place. every kind 

6 tse-es-dit-diu da-il-lel hai-yaL-un aL-teit-den-ne da-xwed un- 

A little while it always And he said. "What 

swam. 

di-ya-te xoi-kyun-kl-yat nit-tcu-win-yun-de hai-yaL-un La-ai-ux 

will you woman who has if she eats vou?" And 
do 



8 teit-dei xa-wil-lat hai uik tcwo-la-din yis-xan siL-ttin-*x hai 

it died. Floated on that salmon. Fire days it lay the 

the water 

no-niL-tin-din hai -yah yit-de-yi-man na-in-deL xu-Le-dun 

he put it place. And down across they wen; in the 

morning. 

io hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai-ya nin-kyu-wiL-aL hai-ya ke-ya-wiL-na 
And then there he cut it. There they cooked it. 

nmx-xa-tee-xo-len ma de-du-wil-lai hit-djit-un hai miL ke-ya- 

Ineense root for it he put on Then it with they 

the fire. 

l.' wiL-na hai-ya-hit-djit-uu hai-ya ya-win-yan hai-ya-hit-djit-un 

cooked it And then there they ate it. And then 

hai-ya a-tiii a-kil-lan ua-kis-it* deuk a-iL-in-te t«x>n-des-ne 

there all they did. They *i ~TV:« they will do." h- 



14 kyu-win-ya-in-y»n na-nan-deL-t*- hai-ya-hit-djit 

"Ird an* wher. they ev -de." Ar>d lien 

a-tin h«rik-kya na-r.o-u:L Lai-yaL Le-aa-uil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit 
f-va: tr.e c\- »wt»x - Arc he Ire. And 



rra iit^:u-w;:Var. i-!,>>n-vi->-"^ ky-2-win-yan-Lz- 

for :t N> : ~; He 
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yii-win-yun-iL-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te nu-hwon-^x 

will eat, Indians when they come Well 

to be. 

yit-da-wes-le-te kyu-wl-yfil teL-tcwin-de do-xo-lin ki-yauw 2 

will get enough food when it grows. Won't birds 

tcwin-yo-wil-lel min-ne-gits yik-kyu-wiii-yan-ne-he nu-htron-^x 
bother it. Little even if he eats well 

yit-da-wes-le-te do-xo-lin tcwin-yo-wil-lel nu-hi/>on di-hwo 4 

he will have They won't bother it. Will be good what- 

enough. ever 

teL-tewin-te dl-hwo dik-gyun a-du-win-MeL-de La-ai-ux au-win- 

growB. Whatever here anybody says really it will 

neL-te hai-yaL-un yi-nuk kai yi-man-tcin na-na-nin-deL 6 

happen." And south across they went over. 

do-uii-kya na-nit-dauM'-xo-luu hai yo-yi-duk-ka tcit-tes-yai 

They did had come back that one Orleans went, 
not see 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un tai-kyuic ua-ya-is-xut xon-ta na-ya-is-xut 8 

And then sweathouse they tore down. House they tore down. 

hit-djit-uh xai-ya-me-toiii tce-na-nin-deL hai-ya-hit-djit-uii 
Then Xaiyame to they went back. And then 

hai-ya iL-raan no-na-niu-deL wut-na-ya-xo-wil-yan hai-ya 10 

there on each they sat down. They watched their 
side 

xo-lo-ka hai-ya-hit-djit hai Lu-wun Le-nal-din tce-na-in-di-yai 

salmon. And then the one Weitchpec came back to. 

sai-kit-diii-un-kya Lok mit-Le-te ye-nin-dil-lifi-ye na-tin-nox 12 

He was surprised salmon scales had washed ashore the Trinity 
to see 

yit-da-tcifi-kai hai-ya-hit-djit-un na-tes-dl-yai na-in-dl-ya-yei 

up along. And then he came back. He got back. 

sai-kit-din-nn-kya xo-wun tas-ya-ye-x5-lun hai-ya-hit-djit-un 14 

He saw with surprise from him they had gone. And then 

ya-xo-teL-xa xai-ya-me na-ya-xoL-tsan hai-ya-hit-djit-un 
he tracked them. Xaiyame he found them. And then 

a-den-ne xa don hwe tse-ye-kyauw-hwik-kut na-se-da-te 16 
he said, "All I (at the upper end of will sit down, 

right, Hupa valley) 

hai-ya me-nautr-luir-te da-xok-a-un-fe tcii-win-yun-teL-de hwe 
There I will watch. Bad person would eat I 

ta-nauir-tu-hwiL-te hai-yuk nd-wun-nun-xun-neuw-te kyii-win- 18 
will take out. That way they will talk about us Indians 

ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai-ya xa-a-na-it-yau tcit-den-te. 

when they come. ' There that way he did, ' they will say." 
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TRANSLATION. 
Formula of the Salmon Medicine. 

Three immortals came into being at Xaslindin. They began 
to talk about what would be when Indians should come into 
existence. One of them went away up the Klamath river. The 
other two remained waiting for him. "I don't think we better 
wait for him," said one of those who remained. He went down 
to the river. "Let a stone cup become," he thought. And it 
became. And then in it a salmon became. "Already it has 
happened," he thought. "It is finished," he told his brother. 

He made the salmon swim down the Trinity and Klamath 
rivers to the ocean. Then he caused it to swim along the beach 
southward. Having gone entirely around the world, he came 
back with it from the north to the mouth of the Klamath again. 
He made it swim back up the Klamath and Trinity rivers to the 
starting place. 

There he questioned it. "What will you do if a person with 
a bad body eats you!" he asked. The salmon swam around in 
oue place. He asked it about every kind person. After each 
question it swam for a short time in one place. Finally he asked, 
"What will you do if a woman who has miscarriage eats you?" 
It died at once. It rose to the surface of the water. Then he 
took it and placed it on the shore where it lay for five days. 

After the five days, in the morning, the two brothers went 
dowu the river and crossed over to the place where it lay. The 
one who was officiating cut the salmon and cooked it there. He 
put incense root in the fire with which he cooked it. When the 
salmon was done they ate it. When they were through they shot 
at a mark and had all kinds of games. "This is the way Indians 
will do when they come." he thought. 

Then he said. "All ot you go away from me." Having built 
a tire he put incense root in it and prayed. "Indians when they 
come into existauee, will eat this happily." he thought. "They 
will have plenty of food when the time comes for it to grow. 
The birds will not bother it. It will be good wherever it grows. 
Whatever anyone says will happen." 
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The two brothers went up the river and crossed over to their 
home. They found the one who had gone up the Klamath was 
not yet come back. Then they tore down the house and the 
sweat- house and went back to Xaiyame. There, one on each side 
of the river, they took their stations to watch their salmon. 

When the one who had gone on the journey, came back to 
Weitchpec and started up the Trinity he was surprised to see 
salmon scales scattered about. When he got back where they 
had lived he found they had departed. He tracked them to Xaiyame 
where he found them. "Well," he said, "I will take my place at 
the Tseyekjauwhwikut. There I will keep watch. The salmon 
which a bad person would eat, if it were caught, I will take out 
as it passes up. Indians when they come into existence will make 
mention of us. *At that place he did that,' they will say." 
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XXVIII. 

Formula of the Rain-rock Medicine. 
yas-tsira-me min-Lfin iiL-iin hai-ya-miL yi-nuk tcit-tes-yai 

Yastsime ten brothers And south went 

(lived.) 

2 Lu-wfin yi-nuk nin-nis-an non-a-tcin hai-ya tcu-win-da dik- 

one of South the world'B end there he stayed, 



gyun yi-nuk nin-nis-an n5n-a-din hai-ya-raiL-un min-ne-djo- 
south the world's end. And after a 



4 xo-miL <in-kya xo-kut ye-kyu-wes-tce yu-din-ne-miL hai-yo 

time he per- on him the wind blew in. After a time there 
eeived 

Le-de-eL-ta defik UL-kyo xa-te-mas tes-deL yu-din-hit xon-ta 

in a corner this big rolled out frost. Finally house 

of the ground 

6 meflk da-xwed-dan a-dl-yau tcon-des-ne hai-yaL-uu mfix-xa- 

inside "What is it going to dot" he thought. And incense 

tce-xo-len a-de-iL-kit hai-ya-miL tcit-tes-yai yl-na-tcin yas- 

root he took with And he started from the Yas- 

himself. south. 

8 tsim-me na-in-dl-yai hai-ya-miL xo tcit-te-te-en dl-hire-e do- 

tsime he came back to. And in he looked Nothing 

vain around. 

tciL-tsan hai-yaL-uh La-ai-ux tcit-tes-yai mi-me yi-man-tcin 

he found. And really he started Mime on the other 

away. side 

10 tce-nin-yai sai-kit-din-un-kya hai-ya Lu-wiin na-nes-da-xo-luh 
he came out. He saw with surprise there one sitting. 



hai-ya-miL-un nit-ta na-wit-yai yas-tsim-me dun-xo kl-ye 
And back he turned. Yastsime once again 

12 na-in-dl-yai da-xwed-dan tcit-den-ne La-xo hai-ya hai-ya- 

he came. " What is the he said just there. And 
matter I" 

miL-un yo-x5-miL a-xoL-tcit-den-tsu kyu-win-ya-in-yan don 

from some he heard say to him, "Indians 



•Told at Hups, December 1901, by Emma Lewis, whose father belonged 
to the southern division of the Hupa. 
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na-nan-deL-te dik-gyuh yl-de nin-nis-an nou-a-din don kit- 
will become." Here north the world's end 

tcint yaii-xuts-ei hai-ya-miL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kut don tas-yai •> 

sickness flew up. And he said to him, "Have 

left 

hai ml-ne-en h«re-en don kut dik-gyun rae-nai-luw>-te hai-ya- 
those spirits I here am going to And 

used to be. watch." 

hit-djit-un kut tcit-tes-yai yi-na-tein hai Lu-wun hai yi-nfik- 4 
then he started down that one who south 

a-nin-nis-an non-a-din tsis-da-ne-en hai-ya-miL-un xo-xo-tin- 
the world's end used to stay. And Xdxotinit 

nit yi-nuk-kai-kut-tcin hai-ya Le-na-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit-un 6 
above the creek there he built a fire. And then 

kut tcit-tes-yai yT-de xas-lin-din yi-na-tcin tce-nin-yai xas- 

he started down Xaslindifi from the he came out. 

south 

lin-kai-yi-duk un-kya Lu-wun na-nes-da-xo-lun xas-lin-din 8 

Above Xaslindifi he saw one Bitting. Xaslindifi 

creek 

yi-diik-a-tcin tfun-tcwin* kis-xan meu Le-na-nil-lai xai-ya 

up east pepper- wood standing under he built a fire. Xai- 
tree yame 

meuk >i-na-tein ye-tcu-win-yai La-xo do xo-nin da-du-wes-a- io 
into down he came. Just his face he could hardly 

te-ne-wan xos-kuts-miL hai-ya-miL-un xai-ya-me niL-man 

hold pointed on account of And Xaiyame each side 

to it the cold. 

n5-na-nin-deL-xo-lan yi-man-yi-de na-nin-yai nil-lin-kin-diu 12 

they had sat down he saw. Across and he went from Nllifikindifi. 

down 

hit-djit nai-yi-n<ik nit-ta na-wit-yai nil-lin-kin-din hai-ya- 
Then back south back he turned to Nilifikindifi. And 

hit-djit Le-na-nil-lai hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne deuk a-win-ne-liL-te H 

then he built a fire. Then bethought, "This he will do 

way 

hai hwe hw'm-nis-te tco-naL-tsit hai-ya-hit-djit de-du-win- 
who my body knows." And then he put in 

an-nei hai mux-xa-tce-xo-len hai-ya-hit-djit-un yit-de tcit-tes- 10 
the fire that incense root. And then north he started. 

yai hai yi-duk-yl-de me-is-yai miL a-lo-tse hai-j'uk xo-lun 

Up the hill to he went then it was " This way 
the north warm. 

• Umbcllularia Cali/ornica. 
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a-dl-ya-teL teon-des-ne kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-de hai- 

it will be," he thought, "Indiana when they come 

to be." 

u ya-mih-un yT-duk-yi-de kl-ye Le-na-nil-lai kut hai xa-is- 
And up the hill north again he built a fire the he got 

ya-diu hai-ya-miL-un yi-de din-nun-xo-ye-tciii xot-da-win-yai 
up place. And north down the hillside he went. 

4 hai-ya-hit-djit-uii djic-tan-a-din yi-man-tein hai nil-lin yi-de- 
And then Djictanadifi across from the creek north 

e-kut-tcin-tciii tin yi-duk-en-tcin Le-na-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit- 
a Bhort way the road above, he built a fire. And then 

6 (in tee-xun-neutr dik-gyuii Le-na-nil-la-te tcon-des-ne hire 

he commenced "Here they will build he thought. "I 
to talk. a fire," 

na-tse Gir-tsil-liL-te kyii-win-ya-in-yan raik-kyun-sa-an hai 
first will know Indians' hearts 

8 da-xwed-a-in-te teit-tu-win-na-hiriL-de hai-ya-hit-djit-uii teit- 
whoever will pass there." And then 

tes-yai hire hwim-miL-na-tal deox wutr-kun-liL-te hai-ya-miL 

be "I my foot this way will lean up. And 

started. 

10 xa-kyu-witc-tce-liL-te htre na-tse teu-hiro-hire-iL-te hai-ya-de 

from the ground the wind Me first he will call. Then 

will blow out. 

na-tse tco-htre-iL-te dik-gyun yl-nuk nin-nis-an non-a-din 
first they will call here south world's end 

12 hai 8U>-da-ne-en-diii hai-ya-detc tcu-hwon-hwe-e-te dik-gyun 
where I used to live. Then he will call me here 

yi-de nin-nis-an noii-a-tcin hai-ya-tcin tcu-win-da-ei na-tse 
north world's end." There he stayed first 

14 tcoL-sil-lil hai hai-yai, a-den-ne hai-yuk a-win-ne-liL-te xo 

knew it that And he thought, "This way he will do it if 
one. 

hai-yuk nin-xo-win-tin-te hai-he hire a-htriL-teit-den-te hai 
this way frost is. Then me he will say of, ' That 

one 

16 tcin hai-yuk a-it-yau La-xo-kya hai-yuk a-win-neL-te hai 
they that way he did.' I wiBh, that way he will do who 
say 

hirin-nis-fe wa-nuu-xo-win-ne-hwiL-te hai kyu-wiii-ya-in-yan- 
my body will talk about. In the Indian world 

18 ta-din na-dii-win-tcwit hai mux-xa-tce-xo-len Lax xon-sel-its 
fashion he let go that incense. Just a little warm 
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mih da-na-kit-du-wit-tce-iL-te hai-ded mux-xa-tce-xo-len de-du- 
with the wind will blow gently this incense if they 

auw-hwiL-de La-xo nin-nis-an ne-djit da-nai-wiL-kil-liL-te 

put it in the Jast mountain middle fog will stay." 
fire. 

hai-yuk ud-nin-an. 

That way he established it. 

THE PRAYER. 

yi-tsin te-nal-dit-do-te yi-de kun te-nal-dit-do-te yl-duk 

" West it will draw back, north too it will draw back, east 

kun te-nal-dit-do-te yT-nuk te-nal-dit-do-te nais-xun-te na-nu- 
too it will draw back, south it will draw back. There will It will be 

be sunshine. 

wih-hicon-te nin-nis-an meuk na-xo-wiL-tun-te nal-hwin-te 
good weather the world over. It will be wet. Will melt away 

nin-xos-tin-ne-en na-win-tau tce-na-xon-neL-tin 

frost used to be. It will settle I brought it down." 
down. 



TRANSLATION. 

Formula of the Rain-rock Medicine. 

Ten brothers lived at Yastsime. One of them went away 
toward the south. At the end of the world to the south he sta} r ed. 
After a time he felt the wind blow on him. Frost rolled out of 
the ground in big chunks. "What is it going to do?" he thought. 
He took some incense root with him and started back south. 
When he came back to Yastsime he looked around. He saw 
nothing. He went on and came down opposite Mime. He was 
surprised to see some one sitting there. He turned about and 
went again to Yastsime. "What is the matter hereT" he asked. 
From some place he heard a voice say, "Indians will become." 
Here at the world's end toward the north sickness flew up. 
"Those weather spirits who used to be here have gone away," 
he told him. 

Then that one, who used to stay at the world's end at the 
south, started down the river. When he came to the creek above 
Eslick's he built a fire. Then he went on down, coming out on 
the river bank south of Xaslindin. He saw someone sitting 

Am. Ahch. Btm. 1. 18. 
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above Xaslindin. He built a Are there where a pepper wood tree 
was standing. He went down to Sugar Bowl. The wind was so 
cold he could hardly face it. He saw someone had taken up 
his abode each side of the fishing place at Sugar Bowl. 

Then crossing the river he went below Nilinkindin . He turned 
back to Nilinkindin and built a fire there. "Here he will do this 
who knows my body," he thought. Then he put incense root into 
the fire. He started down river climbing the mountain. When 
he got up the hill he was warm. "This way it will be." he 
thought, "when Indians come to be." He built a fire on top of 
the hill and then went down to the northern side. 

On the north side of the creek opposite Djictanadin above the 
trail he built a fire. Then he commenced to talk. "Here they 
will build a fire," he thought. "I first of all will know Indians' 
hearts when they pass." 

Then he started back. " I will lean my foot up this way. The 
wind will blow up from the ground. They will call me first at 
the end of the world toward the south where I used to live. Then 
they will call me here at the end of the world toward the north. 
There he stays who first knew it." "This way they will do if 
frost comes," he thought. "Just this way it will happen to the 
one who talks about my body. In the fashion of the Indian world 
he will let go from his hand the incense. The wind, just a little 
warm, will blow gently, if they put this incense in the fire. The 
fog will stay in the middle of the mountain." This way he 
established it. 

"West it will draw back, north too it will draw back, east too 
it will draw back, south it will draw back. There will be sun- 
shine. It will be good weather in the world. It will be wet. The 
frost that used to be will melt. It will settle down. I brought 
it down." 
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FORMULAS OF PRIVATE MEDICINES. 



Formula of Medicine far Pregnant Women (Deer's Medicine. J* 

nin yei-tcin don a-nun-dl-yau kh>La-xun kyu-wifi-ya-in- 
You they say did that way, deer offspring 

yan nin-nis-te me te-il-tcwen-ne-duh e-il-wil kin-uL-*x nai- 2 
your body in the time when it grew. All day yon chew. 

iirxa kin-uir*x hai-ya-miL Lax na-kutc niL na-il-tsit mitc- 

All you chew. And with- on rocky with falls 

night out place 



dje-e-din nin kyu-win-ya-in-yan ma a-nun-dl-yau hai-ya-miL 4 
the child. Yon people for do that way. And 

a-en-nu hai nit-Lo-we hai-yuk autc-dl-ya-te hai-ded nit-L6-we 

it does it this your That way I will fare this your 

medicine. medicine 
miL 6 



TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Pregnant Women (Deer's Medicine.) 

They say, deer, you do this way when the young grow in your 
body. All day and all night you chew this brush. You drop 
your young without harm even in rocky places. You do this 
way for the sake of people. It is your medicine that does it. 
By the use of your medicine it will happen the same way to me. 



•Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Mary Marshall. 

The formula is said to the growing shrub, Cmnotkus integerrimus. The 
tender shoots are then taken and chewed. The practice is followed during 
the first three months of the term to keep the foetus of moderate size. 
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XXXI. 

Formula of Medicine for Pregnant Women (Bear's Medicine.)* 

nin-nis-an min-ne-djit hai-ya a-na-teit-yan sats na-wa- 
World in the middle there she got that way bear while 

2 ne-djox kyu-win-ya-in-yan xon-nis-fe me teL-tcwcn hai-ya 
walking. Offspring her body in grew. There 

e-U-wil ke-uL- ft x La xu-Le ke-uL-*x min-ne-djo-xo-miL do-ma- 
all day she every night she chewed. After a while 
chewed, 

4 a-din-niL-tcwit hai-un w<in-xoi-kyun-na-I-ya da-xwed-duk-kl- 
nhe couldn't walk. Then she began to think about it, ■ Why 

ant* auw-dl-yau a-dim-mit ta-xun-hwo-otc mit-tis na-ten-en 

am I this Her own so large over it she looked, 
way?" belly 

6 kut auw?-xa-<in-ne kyu-wiii-ya-in-yan-ta-din bai-ded auw-dl- 

" I wonder if this Indian world this way I am." 
way it will be 

yau hai-ya-miL xwen-neuk-kut-teiii tce-xa-neutr a-den-ne 

And at her back it spoke. It said, 

8 hwe don sa-htnl-luw hai eh doii kyu-win-ya-in-yan ma 

" Me put in your " It is Indians for 
mouth." 

a-nun-dl-yau hai-ya-miL deox na-ten-in-hit ded un-kya La 

you are that And around when she looked this she saw, one 

way." 

id xan-dik kit-<un-dun-qotct hai-ya- mil, sa-wil-lai yis-xun-hit 

standing its leaves sour. And she put it Next day 

in her mouth. 

un-kya na-na-is-ya-e-xo-lan hai-ya-miL a-tcon-dea-ne hai-yuk 

she found she could walk. And she thought, "This way 

12 xo-lun-fceL kyu-wiii-ya-in-yan-ta-din hai-ded kl-ma-u miL hai 
it will be Indian world, this medicine with. This 

kut htrit-Lo-we hai-ye-he do-x5-lin Lan hwin-nis-fe t<ro- 
is ray medicine. Anyhow not many my body 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Mary Marshall. This medicine is for the 
same purpose as the preceding, and maybe used along with it or alternately. 
tOxalis Oregana . 
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naL-tsit-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-tcih na-de-tcwit-te hai miL 
will know. Indian world in I will leave it. It with 

a-hwiL-tcit-den-te 
they will talk to me." 

hai-yux tein a-na-tcit-yau 
This they say she did. 



TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Pregnant Women (Bear's Medicine J 

While walking in the middle of the world Bear got this way. 
Young grew in her body. All day and all night she fed. After a 
while she got so big she could not walk. Then she began to 
consider why she was in that condition. "I wonder if they will 
be the way I am, in the Indian worldt" She heard someone 
talking behind her. It said, "Put me in your mouth. You are 
in this condition for the sake of Indians." 

When she looked around she saw a single plant of redwood 
sorrel standing there. She put it into her mouth. The next day 
she found she was able to walk. She thought, "It will be this 
way in the Indian world with this medicine. This will be my 
medicine. At best not many will know about me I will leave 
it in the Indian world. They will talk to me with it." 
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XXXII. 

Formula of Medicine for Childbirth* 

nin-nia-an ne-djit tcin-nin-yai hai-ya nax keL-tsan sit-dai 
World middle he came. There two virgins lired 

2 tciL-taan hai-ya xoL-tel-lit La-a-djea yeu yit-tain win-a miL 

he law. There he smoked all day. Way west the sun then 
himself was 

tce-nin-deL ya-xon-neL-en hai-ya-miL yis-xuii-hit ya-kyu-wil- 

they came out. They looked And next day they found they 

at him. 

4 kyan-ne-xo-lan hai-ya-miL xo-xa ye-tcu-win-deL tai-kyutr tee- 
were pregnant. And after they went in. Sweathouse 

him 

xo-niL-ten ya-xo-siL-we mifi Lax min-no-ya-kin-fats-te-ne-en 
they took they might for. Just they were going to cut them open, 
him out kill him 

6 hai-ya-miL yl-man-tu-win-yai a-den-ne don ka-tait kim-ma-u 

And Ylmantuwinyai said, "Wait, medicine 

iuw-tcwe xun-nia-tcil-len hwu-wfin-taif hai-ya-miL a-xoL-tcit- 

let me Ba*ket-eup band me." And they told 

make. 

8 den-ne xat hai-ya iL-tcwe hai-ya-miL-on xat xon-ta-me 

him, "Bight here make it." And there house in 

tcia-tcwen xon-din tcis-tewen hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai lol na- 
he made it. Of ashes he made it. And then the straps! 

io is-eL hai-ya-hit-djit aa-win-xan xd-Le-kin yi-man tcit-teL-Lu 

were And then he put it into her across he rubbed it. 

hanging her mouth ; abdomen 

up. 

deox na-ia-din-nan miL kya-teL-tcwu mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya- 

This he turned then cried a baby. And 

way 

12 miL yi-man mit-diL-wa xa-a-xo-lau deox xon-na-is-din-nnn- 

aeross in turn he did the This way when he turned around 
same thing. 

•Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Mary Marshall. 

tThe strap referred to is one of elk- hide used in carrying the burden - 
basket. It is used for the woman to pull upon while in labor. Compare 
Dr. Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends, p. 106. 
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hit mitc-dje-e-din kl-ye kya-teL-tcwu hai-yfix x5-lun-teL hai 

baby again cried. This way it will be to 

those 

dunt hioe httin-nis-fe tco-naL-tsit-te 
who my body shall know. 



TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Childbirth. 

He came to the middle of the world where two maidens 
were living. He smoked himself all day. When the sun went 
down they came out to look at him. The next day they were 
pregnant. Their brothers went into the sweat- house after him. 
They were going to cut the girls open and then kill him. " Wait," 
said Yimantuwinyai, "I will make medicine. Give me a cup." 
"Make the medicine right here," they said. Right there in the 
house he made it of ashes. Then he hung up the straps of the 
carrying baskets. He put some of the medicine in the mouth of 
one of them and rubbed some of it across her abdomen. When 
he turned around he heard a baby cry. When he had done the 
same to the other he turned again and heard another baby cry. 
"This way it will be with those who know my medicine."* 



For another version of this incident, compare pp. 125-6. 
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XXXIII. 

Formula oj Medicine for the Birth of the First Child* 

tce-xol-tewe-din tsis-dai yl-man-tu-win-yai yi-de-tcin tcxn- 
Tcexoltcwedift lived Ylmantflwifiyai. Down river 

•2 nin-ya-yei teeL-tce-din na-to-noft-a-din yl-nfik na-dfik-kati 
he went. TseUcedifi along on the beach south. Along the 

ridge* 

yl-da-tcin hai-ya ye-na-wit-ya-yei hai-ya-miL tcin-nes-dai hai- 

from the there he went. And he sat down, 

north 

4 yaL yl-na-teiii yei na-nin ts&m-mes-Lon hai-ya-miL a-xoL- 

And from the he saw two women. And he 

south 

tmt-den-ne naL-yeuw no-hin k<in hai-yaL no-ya-nin-deL hai- 
Raid, "Rest you too." And they sat down. 

• 

6 yaL a-tcon-des-ne me-du-win-tcwen kiL-tcin-nit-tuir hai- 

And he thought he wanted to have intercourse 

with some woman. 

yaL-un hai-ya no-na-nin-an hai tse-ka-tcwun-t6-me-nefik hai- 

And there he left that Tsekatcwuntomeneuk. 

g ya-hit-djit-fin yit-de teit-tes-deL hai tstim-mes-Lon hai-ya- 
And then north went those women. And 

hit-djit-fln xdu t<'it-tes-yai yl-uuk tcuk-qal ded yi-nftk 

then he went south walking This south of 

himself along. place 

10 tae-din hai-ya xwel-weL hai-ya ki-ye nax tsfim-mes-Lon yit- 

Willow there he spent There again two women 
creek the night. 

del-weL hai-ya xoi-ye yl-tsin xon tse-ye-me xwel-weL hai- 

spent the There under below he rock under he spent the 
night. them himself night. 

12 ya-miL ki-ye xa-a-tcit-yau ki-ye xoi-ye yi-tsin yit-del-weL 
And again that he did again under below they spent 

him the night. 

*Told at Hupa, November 1891, by Emma Lewis. 

tThis is said to be a stone, on which if a woman sits, she will be cured 
of barrenness. 
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xo-tcin xot-dan-yai hai xoi hai-yaL-ftii tcit-tes-yai yi-n(ik ded 
To them it went down that hi*. And he went south this 

nin-nis-an ne-djox tcuk-qal mil, ki-ye do-tcit-tes-ya-te sil-len 1 
world the middle walking then again he did not feel like 

along going farther. 

tsura-mes-Lon ta xoi-kyun tes-yai yu-wit-diu-hit do-tcit-tes- 
Women again his mind went to. Finally he did not 

ya-te sil-len sai-kit-diii un-kya kin-kya-o* hai-ya kis-xun 4 
feel like going on. He was surprised a white oak there standing, 
to see 

hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai-ya miL tcin-ncs-ten hai kiii-kya-o kin- 
And then there with It he lay that white oak 

ye-kut hai-ya-hit-djit-uu kut tcit-tes-yai yl-nuk hai-ya-raiL-fih 6 

hollow. And then he went on south. And 

yl-nuk-a-niu-nis-an-non-a-din tcin-niii-ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit- 
Bouth world's end he came to. And then 

fin hai tein-nin-ya-din na-tes-dl-yai yi-na-tcin na-wit-dal 8 

the he came from place he started back. From the he came 

south back, 

yeu nai yi-na-tcin hai-ya na-wit-dal hai kin-kya-6-din hai- 
way back from south there he came to that white oak place. 

ya-miL-fin hai-ya na-wit-dal miL mitc-dje-e-din dai-hiro- io 
And there he came along then baby some- 

tciii-xo kya-teL-tcwu-we-tsu hui-ya-hit-djit min-na-na-wil-luir 
where he heard cry. And then about it he thought 

hai nas-da-fin-de a-tcit-yau hai-yaL-fifi rnite-tciii din-nuh 12 
that some time ago he did that. And it facing 

tcu-win-yen sai-kit-dih un-kya hai kin-ye-kut me-tein an-tsu 

he stood. He was surprised that hollow tree inside he heard 

it cry. 

hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne da-xwed-duk-kyauir a-6-ne hai-ya-hit- u 
And he thought how will it be. And 

djit-uh hai-yo kin-mi-6t-tsc rain-nat hai Le-nal-ditc-tcwiii- 
then that knurl around the it had grown 

xo-lan-din min-nat tcit-du-wiL-tseL hit-djit hai mfik-kfit io 

together around he pounded it off. Then it on 
place 

da-na-deL-waL hai-yaL-fih La-ai-ux djet-waL hai-yo kiii-kya-o 

he poured it. And really it opened that white oak. 

hai-yfik a-di-ya-te tcon-des-ne kyii-win-ya-in-yan na-nau- ik 
"This way it will be," bethought, "Indians when they 

* Quercus Garry ana. 
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deL-te hai-yuk do-xoL-me-tsa-xo-win-sin-te tcon-des-ne hai- 

eome Thin way it will be easy for them," he thought, 

to be. 

2 yaL-fin hai-yfik-ke tce-niL-ten mitc-dje-e-din kl-la-xfttc un-kya 

And that way he took out the baby. A boy he saw 

it was. 

na-teL-ten tce-xol-tcwe-din na-iL-dit-ten-nei hai-yaL-fin hai-ya 

He took it TcexOltcwedifi he brought it. And there 

along. 

4 na-is-te hai mitc-dje-e-din do-xoi-nes-yan kyu-wiii-ya-in-yau 

he carried that baby. He did not raiae it. "Indiana 

it around 

ma a-nautr-dl-yau a-tcon-des-ne hai-yaL yi-de-kit-tcin tee-xuii- 
for I did it," he thought. And. ■ Yldekitcifi Tcexufi- 

6 neuw-kfit-tcin noi-na-seL-tcwin-te tcon-des-ne a-dit-ta na- 
eQickut I will bury it," he thought. In his sack 

wiL-ten yi-de-kit-tcin tce-xun-neuw-kfit dl-htre-e do-tciL-tsan 
he put it. At Yldekiteift Tcexunefiiricut nobody he saw. 

8 kl-xun-nai-ne-en a-tin tein-teL-deL hai-ya-miL xoi-nes-jrit 
The Klxfinai used all had run away. And they were 

to be, afraid 

of him. 

hai-ya-miL tcit-teL-ten hai kl-xun-nai na-diL ta xo-tciii 

And he took it the Klxunai lived plaees to them 

along 

10 nu-win-na-htril hai-ya-miL-uii yu-din-ne-mil, Le-na-niL-ten 

he went. And finally he carried it 

all around 

hai-ded nin-nis-an meuk yu-wit-din-ne-miL tce-xol-tcwe-din 
this world over. Finally TcexOltcwedifi 

12 na-in-dl-ya-yei hai-ya-hit-djit a-na-tcil-lau-wei hai-ya-miL-fin 
he came back. And then he buried it. And 

Lu-wfin tsis-dai niL-kya-kil-du-wim-me hai-ya tsis-dai min- 

alone he lived NiLkyakildOwime there lived 
there. 

14 nin-miL-Le-dil-lu hai-yuk kun ia xo-mitc-dje-e-din hai-ynk 

Panther. That way too one his baby. That way 

en a-tcit-yau kyu-wiu-ya-in-yan ma a-na-tcit-yan hai-ya-miL 
it he did. Indians for he did it. And 

16 a-tcon-des-ne yi-de-kit-tcin tce-xun-neuir hai-ya-tcin-te tcon- 
he thought " Yldekitcifi Tcexfinefitr there it will be," 
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des-ne hai-ya-miL ki-ye hai-ya xoi-kya-tcin tsin-teL-deL hai- 

he And again there from him they ran off. 

thought. 

ya-miL-tin a-teon-dea-ne nin-nis-an meuk tcit-teL-ten hai-ya- 2 

Aud he thought world over he would And 

take it along. 

miL-un hai-yuk kfin hai-yuk a-tcit-yau hai-yuk kfih niL-kya- 
that way too, that way he did. That way too Niukya- 

kil-du-wim-me na-iL-dit-ten hai-ya-hit-djit hai-yuk a-na-tcil- 4 

kildflwime he brought it And then that way he 

back. 

lau-wei hai-yuk kfin nin-nis-an meuk xo tcit-teL-ten tce-x51- 

buried it. That too world over in he carried it. TcexOl- 
way vain 

tcwe-din na-tel-ditc-tcwen en hai mit-L5-we nas-dil-lin-te « 
tcwedift grew that medicine that was to be. 

hai-ya-miL teL-tcwen tcim-me-yauir hai-ya-miL hai niL-kya- 

And there grew small Douglas And that NiLkya- 

spruces. one 

kil-du-wim-rae hai en hai mit-Ld na-teL-ditc-tcwen niL- 8 
kildflwime that was the medicine grew there 

tcwin-dil-mai* hai-yuk a-ya-it-yau hai na-nin hai-yaL hwe 

yarrow. That way they did both of And me 

them. 

na-tse yi-man-tii-win-yai tcu-htco-u-hire hai-ya-miL niL-kya- 10 
first Ylmantflwinyai he will call. And 

kil-du-wim-rae na-muk-kai tcu-xo-u-hire na-din na-xo-u-hwe 

(Panther) second he will call. A second he will call 

time 

yl-man-tu-win-yai niL-kya-kil-du-wim-me kun na-din na-xo-u- 12 
Ylmantflwiflyai. NiLkyakildflwime too a second he will 

time 

hire hai-ya-hit-djit hai tce-x5-hire hai-ya-hit-djit tce-xa-in-neutr 

call. And then he talked. And then he always said 

the same thing. 

hai-yaL-nn hai a-xoL-tcit-den-ne to-tcin-tcin te-win-eL hai 14 

And he said to him, "On the river stand out. That 

side 

meu xu-in-dil Lok hai mik-ke tin-ai-kin-te hai-ya-miL niL- 
under will pass salmon its tail very long." And 

kya-kil-du-wim-me hai a-xoL-tcit-den-ne hai meu hai tuk-a- ie 
NiLkyakildflwime he said to him, "That under that shore 

'Achillea millefolium L. which is claimed by the Hupa and other Indians, 
to be native to northwestern California. 
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tcin-tein hai raeil kit-tin xu-en-eL hai-yuk mit-L6 na-ya- 

gide that under small will go." That way medicine they 

tail 

is-tcwen 

TRANSLATION. 
Formula of Medicine for the Birth of the First Child. 

YImantuwinyai lived at Teexoltcwedin. He went down the 
river to TseLtcediii. He followed the beach south for some dis- 
tance and then he went along the ridge. He sat down to rest. 
Two women came from the south. " You sit down and rest too," 
he said. They sat down. He thought, "I would like to have 
intercourse with them." Then he left that place, and the women 
went on toward the north. 

He himself walked along toward the south. Below Willow 
Creek he spent the night with two women. He went on walking 
along in the middle of the world toward the south. Again he 
did not feel like going on. His mind again turned toward 
women. He was surprised to see a hollow white oak standing 
there. He lay with that. Then he went on toward the south. 

He came to the end of the world at the south and then turned 
back the way he had come. When he came back to the place where 
the white oak was standing he heard a baby crying somewhere. 
Then he thought about what he had done some time before. As 
he stood facing the tree he heard something inside. "How will 
it be," he thought. Then he pounded off the bark around the 
knurl where it had grown together. Having made a decoction 
of the bark he poured it on the tree. That white oak opened at 
once. "This way it will be," he thought," when Indians become." 
"It will be easy this way," he thought. That was the way he 
took the baby out. 

He saw it was a boy. He brought it back to Teexoltcwedin. 
He carried the baby around with him but he did not succeed in 
raising it. "I did it for Indians," he thought. "I will bury it at 
Yidekitcin Tcexfineuirkutcin," he thought. He put it in his 
buckskin sack and took it there. 

He found no one about. All the Klxunai who used to live 
there had fled. They were afraid of him. Then he took it to all 
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the places where the Klxunai used to live. Finally he went all 
around the world and came back to Tcexoltewedin where he 
buried it. 

Panther was living alone at NiLkyakilduwime. In the same 
manner he, too, got a baby. It was for Indians he did it. He 
thought, "I will go to YIdekitcin Tcexuneutr to bury it." They 
ran away from him. Then he thought he would take it around 
the world. He, too, brought it back to the place from which he 
had started and buried it. He, too, carried it over the world 
in vain. 

At Tcexoltewedin the plant that was to be the medicine grew. 
Small Douglas spruces grew there. The medicine that grew at 
NiLkyakilduwime was yarrow. That way they both did. That is 
why I call YTraantuwinyai a second time, and then I call panther 
again. Then he talked to them. He told one of them, "Stand 
on the river side where the branch hangs over. The salmon with 
long tails will pass under that." He told the other one, "Stand 
on the shore side. Those with small tails will pass under that." 
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XXXIV. 

Formula of Medicine to Cause the Infant to Grow Fast* 

dik-gyun yi-duk ya-Le-da-a-din na-teL-ditc-tcwen keL-t&an 

Here east in the corner grew a maiden, 

of the world 

2 LQ-wun-nin hai-ya-miL Lu-wun-nin tce-it-da dl-htce-e do-tciL- 
all alone. And alone she used Nobody she saw . 

to live. 

tsis mux-xa he dS-tciL-tsis hai-ya-miL-un min-ne-dj5-x5-miL 

Tracks even she did not see. And after a time, 

4 \ax hai-ya kyii-wil-kyan dT-htre-e e& kun do-tciL-tsis hai- 

with- there she was pregnant. Nobody it was too she saw. 
oat 



ya-miL-uii a-du-wun-xd-kyun-na-i-ya dai-dit-din-kl-auir miL 
And about herself she thought, ■ Where is it from 

6 xux-xai iuir-tsan tco-in-ne min-ne-djo-xo-miL k<it min-yai hai 

baby I found," she kept After a time it was 

thinking. nearly time 

tcit-du-win-tca-te hai-ya-miL-un min-ne-djo-xo-miL tcit-du- 

that she was going And after a time she was 

to be sick. 

8 win-teat hai-ya-miL-un xo-an sil-len hai niitc-dje-e-din hai- 
sick. And from her it came that baby. 

ya-miL-uii a-teon-des-ne ya-nauir-tutr hai mitc-dje-e-din 
And she thought I will pick up that baby. 

io yau»r-tuif teon-des-ne miL xG-kya-tcin yat-qot Lats-a-xo-lun 
"Let me she thought. Then from her it dodged. Many times 
pick it up," 

a-dlya-te yamr-tuN* tco-in-ne xoi-kya-teih ya-it-qot yu-wit- 

it did that. "Let me she thought; from her it always 
pick it up," dodged. 

12 din-ne-miL de-no-kut yi-tsin te-de-qot yu-din-ne-miL yi-man- 
Finally from the sky down it tumbled. Finally 



yi-tsin te-wit-qot-te sil-len-nei tu-wim-ma hit-djit non-de-qot- 

in the water it seemed Close to the then it 
about to tumble. beach 



•Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis. For the treatment of 
infants by the Hupa compare, Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 51. 
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ei hai-ya-hit-djit teL-tcwen-nei hai mit-Lo-we hai mik-kin-din 
And then grew that medicine. At its bane 

hit-tcit n5n-de-qot-ei hai-ya-hit-djit tcit-du-wim-mitc hit-djit 2 
there it stopped. And when she broke it off then 

hai raiL ya-wiL-ten-nei hai-ya-hit-djit hai mit-Lo sil-len-nei 
that with she picked it up. And then that medicine became. 

hai tcit-du-wim-mitc-hit miL ya-wiL-ten-nei hai-ya de teL- 4 
That when she broke it off with it she picked There 

him up. 

tewen hai mit-Lo sil-lin-te hai mitc-tcin te-de-qot hai-ya- 
it grew that medicine going to be that toward it tumbled. And 

miL dik-gyun yl-duk ya-Le-da-a-din na-iL-dit-ten-nei hai 6 

here east the corner she took him back. That 

ml-ye no-nin-xan-nei hai-un hai mit-Lo-we na-is-tcwen-nei 
under she put. Then that medicine grew 

xoL-tcwiL-ta-rtin-nas-mats* 8 

wild ginger. 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine to Cause the Infant to Orow Fast. 

Here in the eastern corner of the world grew a maiden by her- 
self. She lived all alone, seeing no one. After a time without 
cause she became pregnant. She had seen no one. She had not 
even seen the tracks of people. " From whom have I a child," she 
kept thinking. After a while the time for her to be sick had 
nearly come. Finally she was sick and gave birth to a baby. 
"I will pick up that baby," she thought. When she tried to pick 
it up it dodged from her. Many times she tried to pick it up but 
it eluded her until finally it fell down from the world above. 
When it had crawled near the beach across toward the west it 
stopped. Where it stopped the medicine grew. She broke off 
some of it and with that picked up the baby. That which grew 
at the place toward which he crawled became the medicine. She 
took him back to the eastern corner where she steamed him with 
it. The medicine was wild ginger. 

*Asarvm oaudatum Lindl. 
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Formula of Medicine to Cause the Infant to Grow Strong* 

kl-xun-nai tce-xol-tewe-din xoi-kyai hiL tcit-deL-tse ki- 
A KlxAnai TcexOltcwedift her grand- both stayed. The 

son 

i! la-xutc xu-Le-dun tee-in-nauw tai-kyuw-tcin na-tses ye-tee- 
boy in the morning used go out sweat -house Arrows he used 

toward. 

il-luM- tai-kyuw me me-il-loi hai-ya-miL hai kyots niL- 
totake the sweat- in. He used to And the sinew the 

house tie on 

feathers. 

4 tewin-met mil, tce-il-luw hai kyots hai-ya-miL ye-na-it-dauw 
feather case from he used to that sinew. And he went back in. 

take out 

hai-ya-miL-un hai kyots no-iL-xuts hai-ya-miL-fin xon-ta 
And that sinew he chewed up. And the house 

6 ye-na-it-dauw hai-ya-miL hai kyots no-iL-xuts naL-sis-ite 
he used to go in. And the sinew he chewed Spoon basket 

off. 

hai me ye-tce-iL-kas hai kyots nol-xuts hai-ya-miL-un tee- 
that in he threw the sinew scrapings. And she 

8 it-te hai do-kyu-wil-le hai-ya-miL-ftn yis-xfiii kl-ye hai-yuk 

always that old woman. And next day again that 

lay 

down 

a-iu-nfi min-ne-djo-xo-miL hai do-kyu-wil-le tsis-ten xu-Le 

he did. After a time the old woman was lying at night. 

down 

io hai-ya-miL-ufi tce-in-sit-hit ufi-kya mitc-dje-e-din kya-til-tewe 

And when she woke she a baby cry. 

up heard 

hai-yaL Le-na-nil-lai na-kin-neL-den hai-yaL wuh xou ya- 

And she built afire. She made it blaze. And for it fire she 

12 win-en hai-ya-mii. sai-kit-din un-kya mitc-dje-e-din me 
picked up. And she was surprised to see a baby in 



*Told at Hupa. December 1901, by Emma Lewis. 

t The case is made of stems of Gnapkaliutn decurrcns var. Californioum. 
The name of this plant, niLtcwin, means "it is fragrant." 
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na-tse naL-tsis-itc me ya-wiL-ten hai d5-kyu-wil-le hai-ya-miL 

crawling spoon in. She took it the old woman. And 
around basket up 

a-tcon-des-ne dai-dik-kyautr-An ml-ye no-ne-xun-te tcon- 

§he thought, "What kind is it under I will put?" she 

des-ne hai-yaL tce-nin-yai Lax to-din tce-nin-yai hai-ya-hit- 

thought. And she went out. Just to the she came And then 

river down. 

djit ya-win-an tse-Lit-tso hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai mT-ye te 

she picked blue-stones. And then those under in 

the 
water 

tcu-wiii-an hai-ya-hit-djit-uii mit-diL-wa Lax tce-nin-yai 
she put. And then again she went out 

ki-raa-u mitc-tcin hai tcis-tcwin-te hai-ya-hit-djit-uh kut 
medicine after that she will make. And 



tciL-tsan tcim-me-yautr dik-gyun UL-kyo hai-ya-rail-un kyu- 

she saw small Douglas this high. And she 

spruces 

wa-is-tcwit hai-ya-miL-un La xat kyu-win-xa hai-ya-hit-djit-un 8 

broke them And one still she left And 

off. standing. 

deox yi-nuk din-nun tcin-nes-dai hai-ya-miL-uh hai-yuk 

this south facing she sat down. "And this way 

way 

a-di-ya-te tcon-des-ne hai mitc-tcin tce-xe-neuv La xat 10 

it will be," she thought. That toward she talked. The still 

one 

kis-xan mitc-tcin tce-xe-neuir hai-yuk a-win-neL-te tcit-den-uc 
standing toward she talked. "This way it will be," she said. 

La no-wit-tuir-wiL-te hai mitc-tcin tce-xo-win-ne-htoiL-te hai- 12 
"One shall always That toward she shall talk." 

be left. 

ya-hit-djit-un hai ml-ye te tcu-win-tan hai-ya-miL-un dun- 

And then that under in she put. And 

it water 

LUn-h*r6-dih yis-xan miL mit-La dje-win-tan hai kai-tel 14 

several days after behind spread open that basket - 

plate. 

yi-kis-mut-ei hai kai-tel-ne-en hai-ya-miL ki-ye tcwo-la-din 
Broke that basket -plate And again five 

used to be. 

yis-xan miL ki-ye xa-a-dl-yau-ei hai-ya-miL ki-ye tcwo-la- 16 
days after again it did that. And again five 

din yis-xan miL xea-kai ye-tcu-wiL-ten hai-yaL ki-ye hai 

days after baby- she put it in. And again that 
basket 

Am. Arch. Etu. 1. 19. 
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xea-kai xa-ai-lau hai-ya-miL na-La ye-tcu-wiL-ten ke-na- 

baby- broke. And a second she put it in. She 

basket one 

2 ne-iL-a rait-tsin-ne yai-im-mil hai-ya-miL hai xo-tcwo na-tse- 

leaned Its legs it kicked np. And his grand- first 

it op. mother 



diii tse-Lit-tso hai dje-lotc mitc-dje-e-din me-nu-wil-a me- 

place bine -stone that small the baby leaning against 

djelo 

4 no-na-niii-an hai-ya-miL-un yu-din-ne-miL-uii a-tcon-des-ne 
she put in. And finally she thought, 

is-do di-hiro m Ax- xea-kai seL-tcwih tcon-des-ne tcwo-la-din 

" I wish some its basket I could she thought. Five 

kind make," 

6 hwa-ne ye-iL-xa en hai muk-kai-kit-Loi xea-kai me ua-iL- 

only mornings it that hazel basket in she 

was 

te-*x hai-ya-miL-un yu-din-ne-miL a-tcon-des-ne tse-Lit-tso 

carried And finally she thought, "Blue-stone 

it. 

8 mux-xea-kai seL-tcwin hai-ya-hit-djit me-na-is-te-ei win-Lits-ei 

its cradle I will make." And then she carried it. It was tough. 

hai-ya-hit-djit ke-ne-iL-a hai-ya-miL hai tse-Lit-tso ke-ket- 

And she leaned And that blue-stone made a 

it up. 

io na-I-ya hai tse-Lit-tso xea-kai hai-ya-hit-djit me-na-is-te-ei 

creaking that blue-stone baby- And then she carried it. 
noise basket. 

hai-yuk xo-lun-teL tcon-des-ne hai hire hirit-L6-we ml-ye 

"This way it will be," she thought, "who my medicine under 

12 n5-nin-xun-te tcon-des-ne hai-yaL-un hai na-is-tcwen hire 
will set," she thought. And that she made. "Me 

hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai 
the Indians when they come will say of me, 'That 

one 

u tcin hai-ya hai-yuk a-na-it-yau hai-yuk tcin-nes-da-te hai 

they there that way did.' This way she will ait the 
say 

hire ue-se-daiuk. 

I sat way." 
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TRANSLATION. 

Formula of the Medicine to Cause the Infant to Grow Strong. 

A Kixunai woman lived at TcexSltcwedin with her grandson. 
The boy used to go every morning to the sweat- house where he 
worked fastening the feathers to arrows. He used to go back 
into the house and get sinew from the case in which feathers were 
kept. He worked the sinew into shape with his teeth, throwing 
the pieces scraped off into the spoon-basket. The old woman was 
always lying down. The next day the boy did the same thing. 

After a time the old woman, while lying there one night, woke 
up and heard a baby cry. Having started a fire she took up a 
brand and was surprised to see a baby squirming about in the 
spoon-basket. She took it up and then thought, "With what 
am I going to steam it?" She went down to the river and picked 
up some blue-stones which she carried to the house and put in a 
basket of water. Then she went out again to get the herb for the 
medicine she was going to make. She saw small Douglas spruces 
growing there about so high (two feet). These she broke off, 
leaving only one standing. She sat down this way facing the 
south. "This way it will be," she thought. She talked to the 
one still standing. "This way it will be," she said, "one always 
will be left toward which she shall talk." 

Then she put that under the baby in water. Several days 
after the basket-plate spread out and broke. After five days it 
did that again. After five days more she put it in a baby- basket. 
The baby-basket broke. She put it in a second one and leaned 
it up against something. The baby kicked up its legs. It was a 
blue-stone storage basket she leaned it against. Finally she 
thought, "I wish I could make some better kind of a baby- 
basket." It was only during five days that she carried it in the 
hazel baby-basket. At last she thought, "I will make for it a 
basket of blue-stone." She carried it in that for it was tough. 
When she leaned it up, the blue-stone baby-basket made a 
creaking noise. Then she carried it about. "This way it will 
be," she thought, "with those who put my medicine under. The 
Indians, when they come, will say of me, 'That is the one who 
did this way there.' She will sit the way I sit." 
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Formula of Medicine to Insure Long Life for an Infant * 

tsis-dai de-de nin-nis-an ne-djit xo-is-dai Lu-wun-niii 
He stayed thin world middle a nun. All alone 

tsis-dai hai-ya-raiL t&i-kyuw-tcin xd-muk-kut-tsis-dai e-e-a 

he stayed. And by the sweat- house his stool always 

lay. 

hai-ya-miL La ye-na-wit-yai hai xd-muk-kut-tsia-dai na-neL-eu 
And once be came in his stool he looked at. 

hai-yaL-fln xo-muk-kut-tais-dai na-neL-en-hit sai-kit-din- 

And his stool when he looked at he saw with 

un-kya mitc-dje-e-din noi-du-win-taL-xo-luii hai-ya-miL-iln 

surprise baby had made a traek. And 



6 yis-xun-de ki-ye na-neL-en hai-ya-miL-un xotc-djo-xo-din 
next day again he looked. And more still 

un-kya na-in-nel-le-xo-Iuii hai-ya-miL-un wun xoi-kyun-na-i-ya 
he saw it had been playing. And he thought about it. 

» hai-ya-miL-un yis-xun-de ki-ye xotc-djo-xo-din a-ne-it-te-e-xo- 
And next day again still more it had done that 

xo-luii hai-ya-raiL-un min-ne-djo-xo-mii, a-teon-dea-ne me-luV-te 
he saw. And after a time he thought, " I am going 



i'» ke toon-des-ne hai-ya-miL-un xo tein-nea-dai hai-ya-miL-un 
he thought. And in vain he sat there. And 

xu-Le-dun na-neL-en ki-yau»r-me-de-ai un-kya miL-na-we- 
in the morning he looked. Woodpecker heads he saw he had been 

12 nel-le-xo-lun hai-ya-miL-un yis-xfin-hit ki-ye tri-yauir-me-de-ai 
playing with. And next day again woodpecker head? 

miL na-we-uel-le- xo-luii hai-ya-miL-un yis-xun-hit ki-ye bai- 
with he had been playing. And next day 



i-» ya-iniL-un ya-il-luw hai ki-yauw-me-de-ai hai-ya-miL-un 
And he picked up that woodpecker head. 



tak-a-din yis-xau ya-lQV hai-ya-miL-un dink-kit-din yis-xun- 

the third day he picked And fourth day 

it up. 

•Told at Hupa. December 1901. by Emma Lewis. 
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te-miL me-e-na-nes-dai dink-kit-din xu-Le sil-lin-te-miL hai- 

nearly hidden he sat Fourth night it nearly was. 

watching. 

ya-miL-un xotc min-nol-weL-miL hai-ya-raiL xoi-de-ai-ye-win- 2 
And quite it was midnight and he heard 

yai kyii- win-diL- tsu hai-ya-miL un-kya mitc-dje-e-din kya- 
a jingling noise. And he heard a baby 

teL-tcwe-tse hai-yaL-un ye-na-wit-yai xon-ta hai-ya-miL-un 4 

cry. And he went in the house. And 

mitc-dje-e-din un-kya na-tse hai-yaL ya-wiL-ten ditc-wil-litc 
baby he saw crawling And he picked A piece of 

about. it up. buckskin 

ya-wiL-kyos hai mil. tsis-loi hai-ya-mii>-un ya-wiL-ten hai 6 
he picked up. That with he And he picked up that 

wrapped it. 

mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne xwed-dik-kyaui/v 

baby. And he thought, " What 

fin autr-la-te hai-ya-hit-djit-un a-dit-ta tcii-wiL-ten do-no-niL- 8 

do shall I And then in his he put it. He did not 

with itf" knapsack 

tin-te-sil-len hai-ya-miL tcit-tes-yai xa-nu-win-te hai mit-L6 

want to leave it. And he went away. He looked for that med- 
icine 

tci8-tcwin-te tcit-tes-yai nin-nis-an meuk yu-din-ne-miL Le-na- 10 

he was going He went the world over. Finally he took 

to make. 

niL-ten do-he-tciL-tsan hai mit-L6 sil-lin-te de-de nin-nis-an 

it all the He did not find that medicine that was This world 
way around. to be. 

min-ne-djit hai tsis-da-ne-en-din na-in-di-ya-yei ye-na-wit-yai 12 
the middle the he used to stay place he came back to. He went in 

xon-ta do-he tciL-tsan hai mit-Lo-we hai-ya-hit-djit xon-ta 

the He did not find that medicine. And then house 
bouse. 

meuk na-ten-en hai-ya ye un-kya teL-tcwuii-xo-lun kit-du- 14 

inside he looked There instead he saw it growing. The wall 

around. 

wil-kan un-kya hai-ya teL-tcwfin-xo-lun hai is-lun-din hai- 

tbat holds he saw there it was growing the it was born 
the wood place. 

ya-hit-djit hai tcit-du-wim-mitc hai-ya-hit-djit-un hai mi-ye 16 
And then that he pulled it off. And then that under 

nd-nin-xan hai-ya-hit-djit-un teL-tcwen hai mitc-dje-e-din 
he placed. And then it grew that baby. 
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La-ai-ux kut-tin-xd-lictc teL-tcwen tse-ets-dim-miL nas-qol 

Indeed very quickly it grew. In a little while it crawled 

around. 

2 hai-ya-miL-un tin-til-teox-un-<e hai mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL- 

And very strong it that baby. And 

looked 

An yu- wit-din- ne-miL nas-its-ei xa-a-til-teox a-nu-wes-fe hai- 
after a time it ran around that strong it was. 

4 ya-miL-un a-tcon-des-ne na-iL-its hai kl-la-xutc wun-xo-kyun- 
And he thought "It is run- that boy." He began to think 

ntng around 

na-nan-ya hai-ya-miL-un aL-tcit-den-ne nin-tuV nik-kyo-wuh 

about it. And he told him, « Lie down, go to sleep." 



6 hai-yaL kut hai-yuk a-dl-yau hai-ya-miL-un xoh tcit-tes-yai 

And that way he did. And he went away. 

himself 

La duk-kan xa-is-yai hai-ya-miL-un ki-ye nax duk-kau 

One ridge he climbed up. And again a second ridge 

8 xa-is-yai hai-ya-miL-un tak duk-kan xa-is-yai hai-ya-miL-un 

he And a third ridge he climbed up. And 

climbed up. 

dink-kit duk-kan xa-is-yai hai-ya-miL-un dink-kit xa-is-yai 

a fourth ridge he climbed up. And the fourth be got up 

one 

io mil, da-tcin-nes-dai na-ten-en hai no-niL-tin-tcin hai mitc- 
then he sat down there. He looked where he had left that 



hai-ya-miL-un deox yi-de tcit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-un 
baby. And this way north he looked. 



12 yi-nuk mit-diL-wa tcit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-un mit-diL-wa dik- 

south in turn he looked. And in turn 

gyun yi-duk to-non-a-tcin tcit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-un mit-diL-wa 

here east the water's he looked. And in turn 
edge 

u yi-man-yi-tsin tcit-ten-en hai-ya-miL-un hai tcit-te-wit-in-iL to 

across west he looked. And those he looked places 

a ya-wit-xus-sil-lei hai-ya-miL-uh na-neL-in-hit un-kya 

flew up. And when he looked he saw 



16 uiL-tcih te-duk-kait-dei hai a hai a-dl-yau hai-yaL-uu 

toward they were Those clouds that did. And 
each other sliding 

together. 

a-tcon-des-ne a-til-teox-teL-tewen hai-ya-miL-un a-tcon-des-ne 

he thought, " He is growing strong." And he thought. 
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kit-da-xo-kya-a-5-ne hicin-naL Lin-ya-te tcon-des-ne yu-wit-din- 
" What is going to "Before me they will he thought. Finally 
happen f" come 

together," 

ne-miL hai sit-tin-ne-en-din miL Lin-duk-kait-de La-xo miL 2 

the he used to lie place from they slid together. Just 

Lu-hwin nan-a-ei miL tcwa-xoL-wil nan-a-ei hai-ya-miL-un 

blackness hangs Darkness hangs there. And 
there. 

hai mitc-dje-e-din ml-nes-git hai-miL a-dl-yau La-ai-ux 4 

that baby was afraid of that it did. Really 

in-nas-Lat hai-ya-miL-un La-ai-ux a-tin-tcin Le-ye-nal-d it- 
it ran up. And really every direction they drew 

do-wei hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yuk xo-lun a-dl-ya-teL 6 
back. And he thought, "This way it is going to be. 

hai-ya-miL hai-yuk xo-lun kit-tcint ml-nes-ipt-teL hai-ya-hit- 
And this way it is sickness will be afraid." And then 

djit na-te8-dl-yai xon-naL a-dl-yau hai mit-Lo-we hai tcis- g 

be went back. Before did it that medicine 
him 

tcwen hai na-neL-en da-xwed-duk xo-lun nu-htron-teL tcon- 
he That he looked "How will it be good V 

made. at it. 

des-ne na-tes-dl-yai na-in-dl-ya-yei na-naL-its un-kya hai 10 

he He started home. He got home. Running he saw that 

thought. around 

kl-la-xutc hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne nu-hn?5n na-seL-tcwin 
boy. And he thought, "Good, I have made 

mit-Lo-we hai kyu-wih-ya-in-yan hai na-nan-deL-te hai h«rin- vi 
medicine. Those Indians who are coming to be this 

nis-fe yo-naL-tsit-te do-Lun htruh hai hwin-nis-fe-tcin nai-xe- 
my will know. A few only my body to will 

body 

neuw-te hai-ya-miL-un a-tcon-des-ne hai-yuk a-wil-leL-te hai 14 

talk." And he thought, "This way he will do the 

one 

htrin-nis-fe tco-naL-tsit hai* mi-ye no-nin-xun-te hai-yuk 
my body who knows. That under he will place it. This way 

a-wil-leL-te dik-gyun yl-man-yi-de ya-wi-xauio-hwiL-te dik-gyun 16 

he will do. Here across to the he will take it up. Here 

north 

yi-man-yi-nuk kun ya-wi-xauto-htoiL-te hai hwin-nis-fe tco- 
across south too he will take it up. Who my body 



•The medicine used is tcimulkyO, Lmpinus lati/oliut. 
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naL-tait hai-yuk a-wil-le-leL-te hai-ya-de hai-ytik a-wil-le-leL-te 
knows this way he will do. This way they will do. 

2 hai hwe-ded kyu-win-ya-in-yan ma na-seirtewen hai hwa 
Thin mine, Indians for I made. That me 

yo-dfi-wit-xfil-liL-te hai-ya-miL-un a-teon-des-ne kyii-win-ya- 

they will aak for." And he thought, "In the 

4 in-yan-ta-din til-tewen miL nai-ke-yun-te tcon-des-ne kfin- 
Indian world what grows, with they will grow," he thought. "Some- 
thing 

nfi-htron ma no-na-ne-un hai-yuk ml-nes-git-te hai kit-tcint 

good for I will leave. This way will be afraid that sickness 
them 

6 hai hire hicit-Lo-we ml-ye no-nih-xfin-te hai-yuk a-kit-tis-seox 
that my medioine under if he puts. This way smart he will 

a-nu-wes-fe hai hwin-nis-fe yo-naL-tsit-te hai-yuk na-is-tcwen 
grow my body who will know." This way he made it. 

8 hai-yuk miL me-niL-xe 
This way he finished it. 

hai-yux kut htra-ne 

This way only. 



THE PRAYER . * 



io hai-ded en min-Luti mit-da-Lit-yos miL na-6-duV-de-xut 

"Here are ten packages.! With I aak yon for it. 

them 

hai nit-L6-we h»ru-wa-meL-tcwit-te h»re kun-nan do-htra-da- 

Your lend me. I too I hare not 

medicine 

l- da-tsin kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din til-tewen! hai-ya-hit-djit hei- 

got much in Indian world grows." And then 

yun kut xo»r-doh kut hirit-dje oL-tsit k&n nu-wa-me-neL- 
"Yes I guess it My mind you know. I will lend it 

is so. 

14 tewit-te yo don kis-xuii hai hirit-Lo-we mi-ye noh-xauir-ne 
to you. There it stands that my medicine. Under put it." 

hai-ya-hit-djit xe-e-ii,-yol hai-ded mux 
he blows 
aw st 




•This prayer with it* answer is repeated after the formula, 
prayer is used in connection with all. or nearly all of the formulas. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Formula of Medicine to Insure Long Life to the Infant. 

A man lived in the middle of this world all alone. His stool 
always lay in the sweat-house. Once when he came in and looked 
at his stool be was surprised to see a baby's track near it. The 
next day when he looked again he saw it had been playing still 
more. He studied about it. The next day he saw it had done 
that again. After a time he thought he would watch, so he sat 
near by. In the morning when he looked he saw it had been 
playing with woodpecker heads. The next day again it had 
been playing with woodpecker heads, and the next day also. 
He picked up the woodpecker head. The third day he picked 
one up also. When he had watched nearly four days and the 
fourth night was nearly passed, well after midnight he heard a 
jingling noise. He heard a baby cry. He went into the house. 
He saw a baby squirming about. He got a piece of buckskin, 
picked up the baby, and wrapped it up in it. 

Then, because he did not want to leave it, he put it in his sack 
and went away. He went all over the world looking for the herb 
with which he was going to make medicine. Finally he went 
all around the world without finding it. He came back to the 
middle of the world where he used to stay and went into the house 
without having found the medicine. When he looked around 
inside of the house he saw it growing by the wall that holds the 
wood, at the very place where the baby was born. Then he 
pulled it off and put it under the baby and steamed him with it. 

And then the baby grew. Really it grew very fast. Soon 
it was creeping about. It seemed very vigorous. After a while 
it ran about, it was so strong. He began to study about it. 
He said to the child, "Lie down and go to sleep." The child 
obeyed. The man went away. 

He climbed one ridge, and then a second, and a third, and a 
fourth. When he got up the fourth ridge he sat down. He 
looked back where he had left the baby. He looked this way 
toward the north. Then he looked toward the south. After 
that he looked toward the eastern water's shore. And then he 
looked across to the west. Wherever he looked clouds came up. 
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As he looked he saw them slide together toward each other. 
" He is growing strong," he thought. " What is going to happen, 
they are going to come together before me," he thought. Finally 
where he used to stay they came together. Just blackness and 
darkness hung there. The baby was afraid of that which had 
happened. Suddenly it ran up and at once in every direction 
they drew back. "This way sickness will be afraid," he thought. 
And he went back. 

The medicine he had made did that. He looked at it thinking, 
" How will it be good f " He started home and in time got there. 
He saw the baby running about. "I have made the medicine 
good," he thought. "The Indians, who are coming to be, will 
know of me. It will be only a few who will talk about my 
medicine. This way those who know my medicine will do," he 
thought. "They will place this under the child. This way they 
will do. Here across to the north he will hold it up. Here 
across to the south, too, he will hold it up. He who knows my 
formula will do this way. I made this my medicine for Indians. 
They will ask me for it. That which grows in the Indian world 
[tobacco] he will grow with," he thought. "I will leave some- 
thing for them. Sickness will be afraid like this if he puts my 
medicine under the child. He, who knows my medicine, will 
grow in this way to be smart." This way he made it. This way 
he finished it. 

THE PRAYER. 

"Here are ten packages of tobacco with which I ask you for 
it. Lend me your medicine. I have not much of that which 
grows in the Indian world." "Yes, I guess it is true that 
you know my formula. I will lend it to you. There stands my 
medicine; put it under the child." And then he blows from his 
hand the offering of incense root. 
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XXXVII. 

Formula of Medicine to Protect Children in Strange Places* 

ded nin-ni8-an ne-djit hai kl-yautr hai Lax na-ditc-dje-u 

This world the the birds just flew together, 
middle 

hai-yo xo-xai do-kyu-wil-le hai-ya-miL-un a-den-ne tcit-te- 2 

Those her old woman. And she said, Bhe would 
children 

e-en min-ne-djo-xo-miL a-den-ne ke tse-nin-met ye-o-dik- 

look. After a while she said, "Come Tsenifime run in," 

giu-ne a-xoL-tcit-den-ne hai-ya-miL-un hira na-na-it-dauw 4 

she told them. And the had gone down 

sun 

mil. ded no-na-it-git hai-ya-miL-un yeu yl-nuk na-da-a 

then this they came And way up river stands 

place again. 

kauw-hwu-me ke hai me ye-6-dik-gin-ne yaL-tcit-den-ne 6 

a yew tree "Come, that in run," she told them. 

hai-ya-miL-un hwa na-na-it-dautr miL no-na-it-dje-u hai-ya- 
And the had gone done then they came flying And 

sun back in a flock. 

miL ke dje-15-o-me ye-5-dik-gin-ne ded nin-nis-an ne-djit 8 

"Come DjelOome run in." This world middle 

na-in-dik-git hai-yaL-un ke tse-wun-ne-raet ye-d-dik-gin-ne 
they came back. Then "Come, Tsewuneme run in," 

yaL-tcit-den-ne tse-ets-din-miL ded no-na-it-dje-u hai-ya-miL- 10 

she told them. After a little this they came back. And 
while place 

nil a-yaL-tcit-den-ne ke tse-tit-mil-me ye-o-dik-gin-ne hai- 
she told them, "Come TsetitmilakQt run in." 

ya-miL-un na-ne-it-git hai mun-tcwin ya-sit-da-diii hai-ya- 12 

And they came the their mother was staying And 

back place. 

miL-un ke Lo-htoun-me ye-o-ditc-dje-ne yaL-tcit-den-ne 

"Come, Bald Hill run in." she told them. 

L5-hMrun-rae ye-wit-dje-u na-ne-it-git ded nin-nis-an ne-djit 14 

Bald Hill they went in. They came this world middle. 
back 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis, 
t A mountain near Burnt Ranch. 
X A mountain east of Djictaftdifl. 
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u-ya-miL-un ke Ld-kyo-we-me ye-o-dik-gin-ne ded nin- 
And "Come Lokyoweme run in." This 

nia-au ne-djit na-ne- it-git ke xa-is-dil-me ye-6-dik-gin-ne 

world middle they came "Come Xaisdilme run in." 

back. 

na-ne- it-git ded nin-nis-an ne-djit hai-ya-miL ke yl-da-tcin- 
came thin world middle. And "Come Weitchpec 
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* din-nun-din me ye-6-dik-gin-ne hai-ya-miL-un na-ne-it-git 

butte run in." And they came 

back 

ded nin-nia-an ue-djit hai-ya-miL- (in ke yit-de Lo-htrun 
this world middle. And "Come north bald hills 

<» me ye-o-dik-gin-ne na-ne-it-git ded nin-nis-an ne-djit 
run in." They came this world middle. 

hai-ya-miL-un a-den-ne yit-de-kit-tcin tee-xun-neutc me ye-o- 
And she said, Yitdekitcift Tcexanefltr 

K dik-gin-ne na-ne-it-git hai-ya-miL a-den-ne mis-xus-tun-diii 

run in." They came And she said, " Misxustundin 

back. 

me ke ye-o-dik-gin-ne hai-ya-miL-un na-ne-it-git hai-ya- 

oome run in." And they came 

back. 

i« miL-un ke da-din-m6t-din* me ye-o-dik-gin-ne teit-den-ne 
And "Come, Dadinmotdifi run in," she said. 

na-ne-it-git tse-ets-din miL na-ne-it-git hai-ya-miL a-den-ne 
They came a short time then they came And she Mid, 

back, back. 

'-' ke tau-ai-met ye-o-dik-gin-ne taii-ai-me hit-djit La-ai-ux 

"Com* Tsftaime run in." At Tanaime then really 

kin-nai-kil tcis-tcwen-nei La-ai-ux yo me-neuk no-nil-la-yei 
slaves they made them. At once that behind they put them. 

14 yfi-din-ne-miL wil-weL-ei hai-ya-miL xa-na-teu-en yu-din-ne- 
Finally it was night. And she looked for Finally 

them. 

miL uo-htfe-deuw-hwen-nei hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne hai-ya 
darkness came. And she thought, "There 

10 h*ra-ne xo-lun yu-din-ne-raiL xotc xu-Le sil-len-nei xo-xa 
only they are." At Inst quite night it became. For 



na-ya-tes-iu-*x hai-ya-miL sa-a wil-weL-hit a-tcon-des-ne kfit 

tihe looked. And long after night she thought, 

*A mountain near mouth of Redwood creek, 
t Near Trinidad. 
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xo-kyuii mit-Lo-we nauw-tcwe min a-yaL-de-ifiir-ne ke hai-ya 

"Against medicine I am going That I told them, "Come, there 
his breast to make. is why 

ye-o-dik-gin-ne hai-uii La xu-Le ya-wes-a do-tcin-nes-ten 
ran in." And all night she sat up ; never lay down 

hai do-kyu-wil-le hai-ya-hit-djit-uh nin-na-is-duk-kai tce-niL- 
that old woman. And then she got up. She took 

ten to-kut- ft x nai-kyo-xo-an* raux-xa-tce-xo-len niirtcin no- 
out water on always runs incense root together 

nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit-un de-du-wiii-an tce-win-yeuw xon-din 

she put. And then she put them in rubbing them. Fire 

the fire, place 

in-xut-ei hai-ya-miL a-den-ne hai dai-dit-diii hwo-wun 
they fell in. And she said "Wherever from me 

ye-tcu-wil-lai hai mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL-un a-den-ne ka-de 
he took them in my children." And she said, "Pretty 



xo-Luk-kai tes-yai miL hai-ya ye-kyfi-wes-tce-te tcit-den-ne 8 

dawn will then there the smoke will blow," she said, 
come, 

hai mux-xa ye-yu-wiL-kit-de-te hai-ya-miL-un xo-Luk-kai 

"That after will go there." And dawn 
them 

tes-yai miL hai-ya a-xo-wiL-tcwen tan-ai-me-tcih mux-xa-tce- io 

came then there it smells at Tnnaime incense 

xo-len hai-yaL-fin hai tan-ai-me a-den-ne mauti-xa mux-xa- 
root. And that Tafiaime man said, "I smell incense 

tee-xo-len hai-ye xoir-un muk-kai a-xo-wiL-tcwiii hai-y5 i-' 

root. That it may be on their it smells, those 

account 

mitc-dje-e-din tce-na-miL La-ai-ux tcit-den-ne hai mitc-dje-e- 

children. Throw them Really he Baid it. Of the children 

out." 

din tan-ai-me an hai-ya-miL-un tce-na-nim-meL miL La-ai- H 

the Tanaime said And he bad them then at once 

one it. thrown out 

fix ya-nat-dje-u ded nin-nis-an ne-djit no-nan-dit-dje-u 
they came back. This world middle they got back, 

La-xo-yan-ye-tse miL hai-ya-miL-fin xo-tcih ye-nan-deL hai i<> 

the sun up a little when. And to her they came 

back in 



xo-mitc-dje-e-din hai-ya-miL-un tco-du-wiL-xut de-dfi-h«run 
her children. And she asked them, "Did you 

•The insect that skates on the 
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a-xo-wiL-tcwin no-kilt yaL-tcit-den-ne hai-ya-miL-un a-ya-du- 
smell Anything on your- she said. And they 

selves f" 

2 wen-ne dl-htco-ow-kyan a-xo-wiL-tcwen no-kut hai-ya-miL 
Mid, "Something smelled on as. And then 

kyan a-no-hoL-tcit-den-ne tce-na-ya-xon-mh, hai-yo x5-wun 
he said of us, * Throw them out. Those for them 

4 muk-ka a-xo-wiL-tcwin no-hoL-tcit-den-ne hai-ya-miL hai 
on them it smells, ' they told us." And that 

do-kyu-wil-le a-tcon-des-ne kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te 
old woman thought, "Indians are coming to be. 

6 a-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai tcin hai-yuk a-na-tcit-yau x5 nin-nis-an 

Of me they will say, ' That they this way she did. ' In mountains 

one say vain 

me-tsa-xo-sin-din ye-tcu-wiL-tin-de hai-ye-he hai-ya-tcin 

bad places if they will take Nevertheless there 

them in. 

8 muk-ka mux-xa-tce-xo-len ye-I-yoL hai-ya-miL hire a-h*riL- 
after them inoense she blew And me they will 

in. 

tcit-den-te hai tcin hai-yuk a-tcit-yau hai mfik-ka a-xo-wiL- 

say of , 'That they that way did. Who after will 
one aay them 

10 tcwin-te hai-ded hwe auw-lau hai a-dit-tcin-no-nil-la-de 
make smell this I made, whoever puts with herself 

hai-yuk mit-Lo na-seL-tcwin 
this medicine I make." 



TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine to Protect Children in Strange Places. 

In the middle of this world the birds flew together in a flock. 
They were the children of an old woman. "Let me go and look 
about," she said. When she returned she said, "Come, run into 
Tseninme (Burnt Ranch mountain)." When the sun was down 
they came back. "Way up the river stands a yew tree. Come, 
run into the mountain which stands by that," she told them. 
At sundown the flock came flying back. "Come, run into 
Djelome," she said. They went and returned to the middle of 
the world. "Come, run into the mountain east of Djictanadin," 
she told them. After a time they returned. "Come, run into 
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Tsetitrailakfit," she said. They did so and came back where 
their mother lived. "Come, run into Lohtrunme (Bald Hill)," 
she told them. They went into Lohtrunme and came back into 
the middle of this world. "Come, run into Lokyo,"* she said to 
them. They came back again to the middle of this world. 
"Come, Xaisdilme (Hooker's Ridge) run in," she told them. 
They went and came back again. "Come, run into Yldatcin- 
dinundin (Weitchpec Butte)," she said. They came back again 
to the middle of this world. "Come, YIdekitcin Tcexuneutome, 
run in," she told them. When they had come back again, she 
said, "Come, run into Misxustundin (a mountain north of the 
Klamath)." They went and came back. "Come, run into 
Dadinmotdin (a mountain at the mouth of Redwood Creek)," 
she told them. After they had been gone a short time they 
came back. 

And then she said, "Come, run into Tanaime (a mountain at 
Trinidad) ." There they made slaves of them. They put them 
inside of that mountain. 

Finally night came and she looked for them. When it became 
dark she thought, "That is the only place they got into trouble." 
When it became very dark she looked for them. Long after 
night had fallen she thought, "I am going to make medicine 
against him. That is why I kept saying to them, 'Come, run 
in here and there.'" 

All night long the old woman sat up; she did not lie down 
at all. She got up and took a water bug and put it with incense 
root. Then rubbing them together between her hands she 
dropped them into the fire. " To whomsoever took my children in," 
she said, "when dawn comes this smoke will blow. After them 
it will go there." When dawn came, there at Tanaime (Trinidad) 
they smelled that incense root. That Tanaime man said, "I 
smell incense root. It smells on account of those children. 
Throw them out." 

When they had been thrown out they came back. They got 
back to this middle world when the sun was up only a little way. 
When her children came back to her she asked them, "Did you 



•A mountain 



the Eight-mile etmp on the Redcap trail from Hup* to 
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smell anything on yourselves?" ''There was something on ns 
that smelled," they said. "He told them to throw us out. 'The 
smell comes on account of them,' he said." "Indians are coming 
into existence," the old woman thought. "They will say of me. 
'That is the one who did this way. In vain they tried to takf 
them into the bad mountains. Notwithstanding she mad^ 
incense go there after them.' They will say of me. 'That is 
the one who did this way.' Whoever makes for them this 
medicine which I made, will accomplish what I did." 
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XXXVIII. 
Formula of Woman's Love Medicine* 
me-is-de na-ta-ne-tcin kl-xun-nai tin-un-Luii ne-in-nau«? 

MelBde on the ocean Klxunai very many used to come 
side 

kflo-tcu-wil-tcwil a-ya-iu-nu nai-ke-its Le-in-nauir hai-ya-miL- 2 

young men. They used to To shoot they came And 
have sports. at a mark together. 

fin hai-ye-he do-tce-in-nauir hai tsflm-mes-Lon hai-ya-niiL 

anyway she never used to that woman. And 

come out 

min-ne-djo-x5-miL ke-it-Loio hai-ya-miL do mitc-tcin tce-nauw 4 

finally she made And to that she never 

baskets. went out 

hai-yo a-ya-ten hai-yo xo-is-dai hai-ya-miL min-ne-djo-xo- 
that they did those men. And after a time 

miL La-xo hai-ya xo-kftt ye-kin-nen-den hai-ya-miL-un a-tcon- « 

without there on her sunshine came in. And she 

cause 

des-ne da-xwed-duk-kyauw-un tcon-des-ne hai-yaL-ftn na-kit- 

thoaght, "What is going to bet" she thought. And she wove 

te-Ldn hai-yaL un-kya kyu-win-ya-in-yan ye-win-ya hai-yox H 
another And she saw a person come in. "There 



yi-dftk ye-in-yautc xoL-tcit-den-ne hai-yo kl-xfin-nai ua-it-dil 

up they always she told him. "The KlxQnai who go 
go in," around 

en do-ye-in-dil xon-ta me-tcin hai-ya-miL hai tein-nin-yai U» 
it is never come house into." And that who came 



en kut hai tsum-mes-Lon xo-wun tcin-nin-yai kut x5-xun 

it that woman to her he came. Her 

was husband 

miii x5-wun tcin-nin-yai hai-ya-miL-uh tcit-del-tse hai-ya-miL 11 

for to her he came. And he stayed And 

there. 

na-tes-di-ya-yei hai xo-is-dai hai-ya-miL do-he xo-wun na-in- 
he went home that man. And never to her he came 

*ToId at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis. 
Am. Arch. Eth. 1. 30. 
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di-yai hai-ya-miL-un hai kl-xun-nai a-ya-fin-ne-en un-kya 

back. And those Klxunai used to do that she 

perceived 

2 tsu-ma-xo-win-sin hai do-na-in-dl-yai hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan 

it was quiet. And he did not that person. 

come back 

hai-ya-miL-un La-ai-ux kut tsu-ma-xo-win-sin La-ai-ux kut 
And really it was quiet, really 

4 hai kl-xun-nai mux-xun-neuw-hire-ne-en do-xoi-de-ai ye-nat- 
those Klxunai their talk used to be she never beard it. 

yai hai-ya-miL xon-nin-sotc xo-tcin ye-tcu-win-yai hai tsum- 
And Mink to her came in that 

6 mes-Lon hai-ya-miL a-xoL-tcit-deu-ne do-na-xoL-tsun-*x-xd-lin 
woman. And to her he said, " You won't see him any more. 

hai nu-wfin tcin-nin-ya-ne-en yi-man-yT-nuk en nax xo-uf 

that to you used to come. Across to the it is two wives 

one Bouth 

8 niL-inau-ue xoi-kyan-ai rae-tsis-tetc xoL-tcit-den-ne hai-ya- 

each side his arms lie in," he said. And 

hit-djit tcoL-tsit-dei hai do xo-wun na-in-dl-ya-te hai-yaL 

then she found out he not to her would come And 

back. 

10 a-tcon-des-ne do-tcii-wiL-den hai-yaL xo min-dai-uk tce-nin- 

she thought she was And in outside she went, 

lonesome. vain 

yai hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te 
And she thought, "Indians will come to be. 

12 hai-yuk ke-yai a-xo-la-te hai-ya-miL xo min-dai-tciii tce-in- 

This way it may they will do." And in outside she used 
be vain 

nauti xa-ne-it-te hai-ded a-dit-L6 tcis-tcwin-te La tce-nin-yai 

to go. She looked the one her herb she was Once she went 

for it going to make. out. 

14 nin-nis-an meuk teit-ten-en sai-kit-din-un-kya min-dai-uk Lax 

The world over she looked. She was surprised outside 

to see 

d5-mil-din-xd-sin na-xo-wil-tsit-xo-lun kut-de teL-tcwen hai 

lonesomeness fell soon grew that 

16 Lo* hai-yuk miL hai do-mil-din-xo-sin nal-tsit min-nis-an 
herb. That with the lonesomeness fell world 

meuk nin-tcin-^x tcit-te-te-en teL-tcwin-xo-lun uh-kya hai-ya- 

inside. Ground she looked. It grew she saw. And . 

toward 

*The herb is datcakitane, Monardella villosa. 
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hit-djit-un hai tcit-du-wim-mite xon-ta ye-na-wit-yai hai-ya- 

then that she pulled off. House she went in. And 

hit-djit-un na-wim-me wil-weL-miL a-dil-la me no-nil-lai hai 2 
then 8he bathed. After night her hand in she took that 

ki-ma-u a-din-na-deuk-ka tcit-te-te-lai hai ki-ma-u hai-ya-miL 
medicine. Her legs and arms she rubbed the medicine. And 

wil-weL hai-ya-miL tsis-loi hai ki-ma-u hai-ya-miL-un 4 

night it And she tied up the medicine. And 

a-din-neuk-tcin-tcin no-uil-lai hai ki-ma-u xu-Le-e-miL 

back of her she put the medicine. Middle of 

the night 

ya-na-wil-lai hai-yaL xon-tcin-tcin no-nil-lai hai-ya-hit-djit-un 6 
she picked it up. And on the fire side she laid it. And then 

tce-xai-neuw a-den-ne min-Lun-din hwik-kya-tcih dits-tse 
she talked. She said, " If ten times from me towards 

tsum-mes-Lon ta xoi-kyun tes-ya-te hai na-muk-kai hai xoi- 8 
women other his heart goes, the last one his 

kyuu na-tes-di-ya-te hai hwe htw-wun x5-dje nun-dl-ya-te La- 
mind goes to that to me his mind will come 

back. 

xo-kya do-xwe-xo-wil-yun-te x5-da-xwed-un-Lfin tsum-mes-Lon 10 
I wish crazy he will be. How many soever women 

tcu-wes-y5-te xo xoi-kyan-ai me sit-tin-te hai-ye-he hai-ya 
he shall like, even if his armB in they lie, anyhow there 

xo-kut nin-ya-ye-te hai-ya-miL xo-da-xwed-un-Lun mit-ta-din 12 
on him it will come. And how many soever among them 

na-is-ya-te hai-ye-he nai-xoL-tsan-ne-te hai-ded hire hwik- 

he goes anyhow it will find him this my 

kyun-sa-an hai kl-xun-nai-ne-en en La-ai-ux teu-wim-ma-xos-sin 14 

heart." The Klxunai it really it was still. 

was 

inux-xun-neuw-hice do-xwe-de-ai ye-nat-yai hai-ya-miL a-tcon- 

Theirtalk she never heard. And she 

des-ne hai-yuk un-dl-ya-te nit-dil-lan* nas-dil-lin-te hai wes- 16 

thought, "This way it will be. Hateful to you will become the you 

one 

sil-yo-ne-en hai-ya-miL a-tin-min-na-tse nas-dil-len-ne-te hai 
used to like. And ahead of all it will be 

hwe hMan-na-wil-luir-te hai-yuk a-di-ya-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan- 18 
me you will think about. This way it will be in the Indian world, 

*It is said that dil-lan is a "water-dog," or species of salamander, espe- 
cially feared and disliked by the Hupa. 
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ta-din hai-yuk a-xo-la-de xu-Le-dun nin-na-is-duk-kai-hit 
thin way if they do." In the morning when she got up 

2 yl-de da-na-wil-lai xu-Le-dun Lax dik-gyfth yl-da-tcih 
toward she put it. In the morning, just here east 

the north 

yan-yai miL un-kya xo-kut ye-kin-nen-din xo-tcin uu-kya 

the sun then she saw on her light shone in. To her she saw 
was up 

4 ye-na-wit-ya hai xo-xun-ne-en hai-ya-miL-uii a-tcon-des-ne 

he came in her husband. And she thought, 

hai-yuk-a-xo-lun-a-di-ya-te hai-yuk a-xo-la-de mit-L6-we 
"This way it will be. This way if it happens, medicine 

6 na-seL-tcwin hai kyu-win-ya-in-yau na-nan-deL-te do-xo-dl- 

if they make, the Indians when they come "There won't 

to be." 

yun-hicun hai-ye-he tcon-des-ne nu-hwon na-seL-tcwen tcon- 
be many anyway," she thought. "Good I made it," she 

8 des-ne hai-j-dk a-di-ya-te hai-yAk miL-xoi-niirxe xo-wun 
thought. This way it will be. This way it went on him. To her 

na-in-dl-yai xfi-Le hwa e-nan hai xe-e-na-kiL-waL 
he came back. Night sun it was who threw her away. 



TRANSLATION. 
Formula of Woman's Love Medicine. 

The young nien of the Klxunai used to come to a certain rock 
that stands in the ocean at the mouth of the Klamath. They 
used to hold there their sports and shooting matches. But 
notwithstanding all the attractions, a modest woman lived 
there who never went out of her house. Once, while she was 
sitting working on her baskets, a beam of sunlight fell on her 
without cause. "What is going to happen!" she thought. As 
she was going on with her weaving, she noticed a person coming 
in. "Up there is the place they go in," she said. "The Klxunai 
who live around here never come in this house." 

The one who came in, came intending to be the woman's 
husband. He lived there for a time and then he went away 
and never returned. She heard no longer the sound of the games 
and the talk of the Klxunai. 
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Mink came to her, one time, and said, "You won't see again 
the one who used to come here. Across the ocean to the south 
he has two wives. One lies in each of his arms." When she 
had found out this, she was more lonesome than ever. She went 
outside. "When Indians come," she thought, "they will do this 
way." She used to go outside and look in vain for the herb 
with which she was to make the medicine. She looked all over 
the world for it. 

Once she was surprised to see that as the lonesomeness fell 
upon her, the herb grew. It came into the world with lonesome- 
ness. She looked at the ground and saw the herb growing there. 
She pulled off part of it and took it into the house with her. 
She bathed her arms and legs with it, and when it was night lay 
down with some of it in her hand and a bundle of it behind her. 
In the middle of the night she took the bundle up and put it in 
front of her. 

Then speaking to it she said, "If ten times his heart goes 
from me to other women, finally it will come back to me. I 
hope he may be crazy. How many soever women he likes, even 
if they lie in his arms, this medicine will come to him. Among 
how many soever of them he goes, this my heart will find him." 

The noise of the Elxunai was quiet. She did not hear their 
talk. "This way it will be," she thought. "You will hate the 
one you used to like. Before all others you will think about me. 
It will be this way in the Indian world, if they do this." 
When she got up in the morning, she put the bundle of medicine 
toward the north. When the sun was just here it shone upon 
her. "This way it will be," she thought, "if Indians when they 
come, make medicine. But there will not be many who will 
make it," she thought. "I have made it good," she thought. 
"This way it will be." It went even on him and he came back 
to her. It was the moon who discarded her. 
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XXXIX. 

Formula of Medicine to Shorten Period of Exclusion after 

Menstruation * 

dik-gyun no-hoL yi-n(ik-a-yT-duk ta-nan nan-xa hai 

Here from us southeast water has come That 

to be. 

2 ta-nan te-ke-I-yautf deox yl-da-tcin kit-te-T-yautr nifix-xaix- 
water they go into There from the many come to Does 
in bands. east feed. 

xo-lent xo-ta-nan hai deox yi-da-tein kit-te-i-yanir te-ke-I- 

their water those from the east room about. They go 

4 yauir hai ta-nan hai-ya-miL te-na-de-il-ya La-a-xu-Le hai 

into that water. And in the water they all night those 

Htand long 

kiL-La-xfin hai-ya-miL-uu dik-gryfiii no-hoL yl-na-tcin-yl-da- 

deer. And here from us from the southeast 

6 tciu xot-da-ke-I-yauu> hai te-ke-I-yauw muk-kai-kin ne-djox 

they came down the They go into their ankles middle 

hill. the water 

yT-duk no-it-to ka-de xo-Lfik-kai te-in-nautf hai-yaL-un hai 

above the water Soon the dawn comes. And 
comes. 

8 mit-da-wotf hwfin na-a-xa xo-Lfik-kai te-in-nanu? miL 

their droolings only fills it. Dawn comes then 

dik-gyun no-hoL yi-de-yl-duk raiL kiL-La-xfin xa dil-mai 

here from us northeast from deer yet gray 

10 kit-te-I-yauw Lo-daitc mit-tax kit-te-T-yauw? hai te-ke-I-yauir- 

oome down in LOdaitc amongst they come to That water they 
bands. feed. 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis. 

The night of the eighth day after the beginning of the menstrual period 
the woman makes a small pool by the river. After repeating the formula she 
bathes, throwing the water over her right shoulder and then over her left, 
repeating the operation once. The next morning she makes a cross on her 
arms half way between the elbow and the shoulder with a burned acorn. 
After this has been done she may return to the xouta with the rest of the 
family. 

t" Their children they have." 
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htcei to-non-a-din yi-da-tcin 

go in. Ocean's edge from the 

north 

hai te-ke-i-yautr-htrei hai 
They go in that 



kit-te-I-yautr kiL-La-xun Lu-hu?in 

come ont the deer black.* 

ta-nan hai-ya-miL to-non-a-din 2 
water. And Ocean's edge 



yi-na-tcin kit-te-I-yautt» kiL-La-xun L&k-kai hai te-ke-I-yauw- 

from the come ont deer white. Those go in the water, 

aouth 

htrei muk-ka-tcu-wa meuk te-wiL-auw-htcil na-dl-yau hai 4 

Armpits inBide crawls dental ia. 

mit-da-wow htrun na-a-xa-ei xu-Le-dun-miL muk-kus na-dl- 
Their spit only fills it. In the morning one side dentalia 

yau mit-da-woir na-a-xa hai-ya-miL hai ta-nan noi-kl-yow-din 8 

its spit ia full of. And that water as far as it goes 

UL-tsa te-iL-auw-hwei hai na-dl-yau hai-yaL hai a-tco-in-ne 

so far in the water the dentalia. And she always 
crawl thought, 

hai en mit-da-wow miL na-nai-me tco-in-ne hai na-na-im- g 
" That is "Their spit with I bathed," she thought, who always 
it." 

me-ei hai-yaL-un a-tco-in-ne hai hwe hirin-noi-yauw-htre 

bathed. And she thought, "Who- my leavings 

ever 

tcu-win-yan hai-yuk xon-nis-/e yit-du-wes-yo-te hai-de hire 10 
has eaten this way his body it will like, this mine 

nai-me hai htein-noi-yauir-htce tcu-win-yan-ne hai-ya-miL 

I swim who- my leavings has eaten." And 

in ever 

kyu-win-yan na-win-Lit hai-ya-miL xoh-a-du-wil-lau xu-Le- 12 

a shelled acorn she burned. And she marked herself in the 

morning. 

dun nu-htt-on-tcin xoi-kyan-ai iL-diL-wa na-de-Lu hai-yuk 

Right arm both ways she marked " This way 

across. 

a-tcil-la-te tcon-des-ne x5 kiL-La-xun wun-na-diL-te tcon-des- 14 

it will be," she thought. "No deer they will hunt," she thought. 

harm 

ne hai-ye-he ye-na-wit-ya-te tcon-des-ne xa-un-Lfin a-de-kiL- 

"Anyhow she will go in," she thought. "Just as his 

many 

La-xun tcis-seL-win-te hai hwin-noi-auw-hwe tcu-win-yan 16 
deer he will kill who my leavings has eaten," 

tcon-des-ne hai-yuk a-win-ne-liL-te hire hira tcii-hiro-wiL- 
she thought. "This way it will be. Me of me she will 

* This is the only instance noticed of special colors associated with the 
world quarters. 
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xul-liL-te hai ta-nan Lax xa-wa-auwvhtriL-te hai tse-ye 

ask for that water. Just she will pick out That poud 

(the stones). 

2 teis-tcwin-te hai dik-gyun no-hoL yl-nuk-yl-duk sa-an tse-ye 

she will make. That here from us southeast lies pond 

hai en tco-wiu-neL-te hai min-kil-en miL a-du-wa-nun-dii- 
that it is she will think That minkilen with will rub 

about. 

4 witc-tcwil-liL-te hai-miL xon-nis-fe na-La nat-le-liL-te 

herself. It with her body another will become." 

one 

kut hai-yuk hwa-ne 
This is all. 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine to Shorten Period of Exclusion after 

Menstruation. 

A body of water came into existence here to the southeast of 
us. The deer frequent that water in bands. From the east the 
does come and stand in the water all night. Here to the southeast 
from us the deer come down the hill. They go into the water 
and stand. The water covers their ankles, but soon, when the 
dawn has come, their droolings have filled the pond. 

After the dawn comes, deer yet gray come from the north- 
east in bands and go among the Lodaitc. They go into the 
water. From the ocean's border at the north, black deer come 
and go into the water. From the ocean's edge to the south 
the white deer come and go into the water. 

Dentalia crawl in their armpits. The pond is filled with 
their spit. In the morning one side of the pond is full of 
dentalia's spit. As far as the water reaches, the dentalia 
crawl. 

She always thinks, "It is dentalia's spit I have bathed in. 
Whoever eats the food which I leave, his body will be liked 
in this manner."* 

She charred a shelled acorn, the next morning, and marked a 
cross with it on her right arm. "This way it will be," she 

*If the water which consists of the saliva of deer and dentalia likes his 
body he will, of course, have luck in hunting and gambling. 
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thought. " He will hunt deer without harm if he does eat what 
I leave. Anyhow she will go into the house," she thought. " He, 
who eats what I leave, will kill deer the same as ever," she 
thought. "This way it will be. She will ask me for the water. 
She will pick out the stones and make a pond. She will think 
about the pond which lies southeast from here. The mihkilen 
will rub herself with it. Her body will become another one." 
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Formula of Medicine for Going in Dangerous Places with 

a Canoe* 

yl-man-a-yi-nuk tsis-dai muk-kai-kin-me-kis-Lont xo- 
Acroas to the south he lived, Snipe. His 

2 me-dil tin-is-tik xo-kai-tcu-wul-le do mit-tis in-naute is-tik 
canoe was very His ankle joint never over it reached, (so) 



hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne ye-we-ya-te tcon-des-ne da-xwed- 

And he thought, "I am going he thought. "How is it 

into it," 

4 dik-kyauw a-o-ne tcon-des-ne hai-ya-miL kit-<5 tce-nil-lai 

going to be T" he thought. And paddles he took out. 

to-din tce-nin-yai kut hai-ya-miL-un me-dil ye-tcu-win-yai 
To the he went And canoe he went into. 



6 hai-ya-miL ta-na-is-di-yai hai-ya-miL-un deox na-na-is-dits-tse 

And he came out of And he turned around 

it again. 

hai me-dil mit-La tuk-ka-tcin-tcin na-is-tcwen hai-ya-miL 

that canoe. Stern toward the land he placed it. And 

8 a-tcon-des-ne kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai miL htfin- 
he thought, "Indians are coming to be. That with my 

nis-te xoi-kyun me-nun-dl-ya-te tuk-ka-tcin-tcin mit-La tco- 
body his mind will think about." Toward the land Btern 

10 nan-tan deox yi-man yi-de dits-tse da-wes-lal hai-ya-miL 

he held it. This across down headed it floated. And 
way stream 

a-tcon-des-ne La-xo-kya Lan do a-huuL-tcit-den-h«cun hai 

he thought, . "Just like many not must Bay of me; 'That 
that one 

12 tcin hai-yuk a-na-it-yau hai-ya-hit-djit-un ye-tcu-win-yai hai 
they this way did it.'" And then he went in the 

say 

me-dil hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut hai ye-tcu-win-yai hit-djit mit- 
canoe. And when he had gone in 



♦Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Lewis. 
t"His ankle tied around." 
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La-din me-wiL-waL hai kit-ftj hai-ya-hit-dgit-un kut ta-wiL- 
the stern he beat on the paddle. And then he started 

kait hai-ya-hit-djit-uii xoL-tes-lat nin-nis-an raeuk Lax dje- 2 

across. And then with him it the world in. Just 

floated 

na-tcifi teL-tcwen hai xd- me-dil xoL-tes-lat nin-nis-an meuk 

up it grew his canoe. It floated world around. 

with him 

Lax ta-nan do-me-djin hai me-dil* hai-ded nin-nis-an sa-an * 
Just water did not mind that boat. This world lies 

rain-nat xoL-Le-nun-dil-lat kit-te-e-au htirint yi-man-a-yl-nuk 

around, it floated with him. He sang a song. Across to the south 

along 

xoL-me-nun-dil-lat-dei hai-yuk xo-luh-a-dl-ya-teL hai hwin- 6 
with him it floated back. This way it will do who my 

nis-/e tco-naL-tsit tcon-des-ne xo nitc-tcwin-din ye-tcu-win- 
body knows," he thought. "Even bad place if he 

ya-de hai-ye-he hire hinn-nis-fe xoi-kyun min-ya-te hai-yfik 8 

goes in, if my medicine he thinks about this way 

ta-nan do-mitc-djin-te hai me-dil 
water won't mind the canoe." 



TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Going in Dangerous Places with 

a Canoe. 

Snipe lived across to the south. His canoe was very narrow. 
It was so shallow it did not come above his ankle. "I am 
going in it," he thought. "How is it going to bet" he thought. 
He took the paddles out of the house and went down to the river. 
He got into his canoe and then he got out again. He turned 
the canoe around. He placed it with the stern toward the land. 
"Indians are going to come into existence," he thought. "They 
will think about me with this." He held it with the stern 
toward the land, headed this way across the river and down 
stream. "There muBt not be many," he thought, "who will say 
of me, 'That one I hear did this way.'" Then he went into the 

* The subject. 

tThe formula and the song seem to be the only means employed in this 
medicine to produce the desired result. 
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canoe, beat on the stern with the paddle, and sang. When 
he started across, his canoe grew up higher, and floated 
with him over the world. The boat did not mind the water. 
It floated with him over this body of water which lies around the 
world. He sang a song as he went along. It floated back with 
him across to the south. "It will do that way with the man 
who knows my medicine," he thought. "Even if he goes into a 
bad place, if he thinks about me, this way the water will not 
trouble his boat." 
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XLI. 

Formula of Medicine for Going Among Rattlesnakes * 

tce-xol-tcwe-din do-tcu-wes-yo da-xwed-dik-kyauu? na-niL- 

At Tcexoltcwedift he did not " How must they 

like it. live," 

ne tcon-des-ne tcit-tes-yai hai-ya-miL yl-duk-ka-kai hwa na- 2 
he thought. He started And along the sun 

out. Klamath 

na-it-daurc miL te-in-dil miL-tsa-xo-sin mitc-tcil-le-xo-len 
it went down then they flew rattlesnakes wings they have. 

along 

hai-ya-miL tcit-te-we-in-il hai tcuk-qal a-tcon-des-ne dai-dik- 4 

And he looked about that walking. He thought, "What 
as he went along one 

kyauw mit-Lo iuw-tcwe hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne ka-xust 

kind its shall I And he thought kaxus 
medicine make?" 

un-kya kis-xun hai kyu-wa-is-tcwit nul-xutc tcis-tcwen hai 6 

he saw standing. That he broke off. Rings he made. That 

kit-teL-tits a-tcon-des-ne Ldk-na-sa-un-din a-din-na-tse miL 

he used for He thought, "Prairie it lies place ahead of myself with 
a cane. it 

kit-te-seL-tsas-te tcon-des-ne hai-ya-miL Ldk-na-sa-un-din yT- 8 
I will whip," he thought. And prairie it lies place 

sin-tcin tce-nin-yai miL a-din-na-tse kit-teL-tsas hai-ya-miL 
toward he came out then ahead of he whipped. And 
the west himself 

di-hire-e do-tciL-tsan La-ai-ux xoir a- tin hai miL tcis-seL-wen lo 

nothing he found. At once it all that with he had killed. 

seems 

hai-yuk a-win-neL-te tcon-des-ne hai-ded hwe hirit-tits-e 

"This way it will happen," he thought, "this my cane 

tcit-tes-tun-de xo me-tsa-xo-sin-din tcit-tes-ya-te hai-ded hire 12 
if he takes Even dangerous places he goes this my 

along. if 

htfit-tits-e tcit-tes-tun-de do-x5-lin tciL-tsis miL-tsa-xo-sin 
cane if he takes along, he will not see rattlesnakes. 

•Told at nupa, October 1902, by McCann. 
t Philadephus Levisii. 
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TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Going Among Rattlesnakes. 

While at Tcexoltcwedifi YImantuwinyai felt dissatisfied with 
something. "How will the people live?" he thought. He started 
oat and walked up along the Klamath. When the sun went 
down, rattlesnakes which had wings flew about. He looked 
about as he went along and thought, " What kind of medicine 
shall I make f " He saw a bush of Philadephus standing there. He 
broke off a shoot, made rings around it, and used it for a cane. 
"When I come to Loknasaundin, that lies ahead of me," he 
thought, "I will whip the air with it." When he came out into 
the prairie at Loknasaundin he whipped about himself with 
the cane. He found nothing there. He had killed them all 
immediately. "This is the way it will happen," he thought. 
" if any one takes my cane along. He will go through dangerous 
places if he carries my cane, and he will not see rattlesnakes." 
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XLII. 

Formula of a Deer Medicine* 

ded nin-nis-an min-ne-djit na-teL-ditc-tcwen ki-xun-nai 
This world middle grew Klxunai 

nin-nis-an ne-djox sil-len-miL a-tcon-des-ne da-xwed-kyauw-ne 2 

world middle nearly after. He thought, "How will it be 
time 

kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-de kiL-La-xiin wun-na-is-ya 

Indians when they come deer they hunt?" 
to be, 

hai-ya-miL tsis-siL-we ne-djit min-kil-en xol-lan kyu-win-yan 4 

And hekiUedone while miftkilen with him ate. 

xoi-kh>La-xun ta yu-wifi-yan xu-Le-dun tce-nin-yai wil-weL 

His venison some she ate it. In the he went out. Until 

morning night 

tcuk-qal-*x do-wil-tsan a-xoL-tcit-den-ne min-kil-en en nil- 6 
he walked none seen. He said to him, "Minkilen it was 

lan yik-kyu-win-yan xwed-dik-kyauic-ne tcon-des-ne deox na- 

with ate." "How will it be T" he thought. Around he 

you 

ten-en xal-tcwin-xo-lan tse-iit-tsot hai-ya-hit-djit hai tcu- 8 

looked. Growing up he saw blue-brush. And then that 

win-tsit hai miL a-du-wun-du-win-tewit xu-Le-dun tce-nin-yai 

he That with he rubbed himself. Next morning he went 

pounded . out . 

kiL-La-xun mitc-tcin nax tcis-seL-wen a-tcon-des-ne hai-yuk 10 

Deer toward him two he killed. He thought, "This way 

xo-lun-teL kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai hwin-nis-Ze 

it will be Indians when they come who my body 

to be 

tco-xon-des-ne hai-ye-he Lan kyu-win-ya-in-yan do hirin-nis-fe 12 
know. Anyhow many people not my body 

tco-xon-des-ne-hwun nu-htodn hai-ded hwin-nis-te tco-xon- 
shall know. Good this one my body knows. 

des-ne La-xoi-kya dS-xoL-me-tsa-xo-win-sin-hit'un hai hwin- 1* 

I wiBh he may have no trouble who my 

nis-ie tco-xon-des-ne 
body knows." 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Robinson Shoemaker, 
t Ceanothus integerrimus. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Formula of a Deer Medicine. 

A Klxunai lived in the middle of this world. He came into 
existence just before the coming of Indians. "How will it be," 
he thought, "when Indians come into existence and a minkilen 
eats of the venison they have killed?" Then it happened that a 
woman in such a condition did eat of venison which he had 
killed. He went out to hunt and walked about until night 
without seeing a deer. He heard someone say to him, "It has 
happened because a minkilen has eaten of your venison." "How 
will it bet" thought the Klxunai. When he looked around he 
saw buck brush growing there. He took some of the leaves and 
tender shoots, pounded them up, and rubbed them on himself. 

When he went out to hunt the next morning two deer came 
toward him. He killed them. "This way it will happen to that 
one of the Indians who shall know my medicine. Not many of 
them shall know my medicine. It will be well with the one who 
knows it. I wish that he may have no trouble in killing deer." 
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XLIII. 

Formula of a Deer Medicine. 

kl-xun-nai na-nan-deL Lel-din yf-de-yl-man-tcin-tcin tai- 
Klxunai became at Leldifl. Down river across Tai- 

kyuir-wel-sil-kut-tcin-tcin tce-it-da hai-ded kyu-win-ya-in-yan 2 
kyuVwelsilkflteintcift he lived. Theae persons 

na-diL na-is-tcwen di-h»ro do-wun-na-wai yo yi-nuk-yi-man- 

living he did something he never There ap river on the 

had done. 

tcin-tcifi eh Lin hwun min-noi-kin-ne-yot-dei htrun e-e-a 4 
other side it was doga only they barked only was 

there. 

hai-un hai ye-yin-ne-yot a-den-ne hai kiL-La-xun eh ye-yin- 

And those drove in by made the The deer it was they 
barking noise. 

ne-yot en a-den-ne hai-uii hai na-del-tewan La-ai-ux mis-dje 6 
driving it made the And the eating really fog 

in was noise. 

noi-iL-kit e-il-lu hai kiL-La-xun mil-lit-de en a-ne-e-te hai- 

spread out used The venison its steam it looked 

to be. was that way. 

yaL-un hai-yd yit-de-yT-man tsis-dai a-tcon-des-ne is-do da- 8 

And the one down across he lived he thought, " I wish 

xo-hwe-e a-ya-xo-la dunt xo-lfiii mit-Lo-we na-is-tewin-teL 
something could befall Who is it its medicine will make 

them. 

hai-de kiL-La-xun do-na-iL-tsun-de dunt xo-lun mit-Lo-we i<> 

these deer they won't find Who is it medicine 

again T 

na-is-tcwin-teL do-na-iL-tsun-de hai-yo a-kit-tis-seox a-yun- 

will make they won't nee That one smartest will 

them again f 

nu-wes-fe hai-yaL-un hai-yo yit-de-yT-raan tsis-dai kyu-wiii- 12 

he." And that one down across he lived Indian 

* Told at Hupa, November 1901, by Senaxon. This formula was told 
with xv as connected with the White Deer-skin Dunce. It seems clear from 
its form that it is a hunting medicine. The venerable priest was questioned 
about its connection at another time without definitely settling the matter. 
If it is really a formula of the White Deer-skin Dance, then that dance, held 
as it is at the end of the period of cohabitation, purifies the people for the 
hunting season. 

Am. Ahpm. Eth. 1. 21. 
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ya-in-yan-ta-din a-kiL-en a-kil-lau hai-yaL-un yT-nuk-yT-man 
world what they do he did. And up across 

2 hai kl-xun-uai mo-xon-tau xon-nin ye-tcit-teL-kait hai xon- 

the Klxunai their houses his face one after the other His 

he stuck in. 

nis-te nit-tcwen-ne man en a-tcit-yau xu-Le-dun sa-win-den 
body not good reason it he did it. Next morning they started 

was out. 

4 Lin ma-min me-la xa win-tetc hai-y5 iin wil-weL-ei tsim-ma- 

Doga they 8ome still lay there those dogs. Until night it was 
coaxed. 

xos-sin- ft x hai-yo Lin hai kiL-La-xun a-iL-in-ne-en dS-xos-le 

quiet. Those dogs the deer used to chase was not 

6 La-ai-ux hai-yaL-un La yis-xan-nei sit-tetc-*x hai-yo ki-xun- 

really. And one day they lay there those Klxunai 

nai-ne-en d5-he-nas-deL-*x La-ai-ux kut ya-xo-win-an dun- 

UBed to be. They could not Really they were worn 

walk about. out. 

8 hiue-e kl-ma-u do-nais-tcwin hai-yo ki-xun-nai hai-yaL-un 
Nobody medicine could make those Klxunai. And 

htca na-nau«?-daL-din kl-ma-u tcis-tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit-un 
sun gone down time medicine he made. And then 

10 yi-nok-a-yl-man na-nin-yai un-Lun-xoi xon-Lun na-is-tcwen 
up the other side he crossed. For everybody enough he made. 

hai-yo h«?it-L5* ded miL a-du-wun-do-tcwit-te ya-xoL-tcit- 

"This my medicine this with bathe yourselves," he told 

12 den-ne hai-yo Lin ta xu-Le-dun sa-win-din-bit il-lea-xutc 
them, those dogs too. In the when they went wonderfully 

Liii min-no-kin-ne-yot-dei hirftn win-a hai-yaL-un a-tcon- 
dogs barked only was. And he 

14 des-ne hwe-ye a-htfiL-tcit-den-te hai-yo ki-xun-nai en do-a- 

thought, «I it is they will talk to. These Klxunai it is they 

ya-xoL-den-hwun htce-ye hwiL-tcit-den-te kut raa do mit-Ld- 
must not talk to. Me they will talk to. For it not medicine 

16 we na-ya-is-tcwen 

they made. 

hai-yaL kut hai-yox hwa-ne 
And that way only. 

•The medicine was Douglas spruce. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Formula of a Deer Medicine. 

The Kixunai lived at Southfork. One lived farther down the 
river on the other (east) side at Taikyuwwelsilkutcin. 

Up the river on the west side there was nothing but 
dogs and their barking. The dogs made the noise when they 
drove the deer into the river. When the people ate, the steam 
of the cooking venison was like a fog spreading over the country. 
The one who lived down river on the other side thought, "I wish 
something could be done with them. Who will make medicine 
so they will not see deer any longer? That one will be the 
smartest." The one who lived below on the east side did what 
they do in the Indian world.* Then he went up across the river 
and put his face in at the doors of the Kixunai's houses. He 
did it because his body was bad. The next morning when they 
started out to hunt they had to coax the dogs out. Some of the 
dogs lay in the house. All day it was quiet. There was no 
chasing of the deer by the dogs. Until night the Kixunai lay 
there. They were so worn out they could uot get up. None of 
the Kixunai could make medicine. When the sun had gone 
down the one who lived down river on the east side made 
medicine and then went up to the village on the west side. He 
made enough for all, both the Kixunai and their dogs. "Rub 
yourselves with my medicine," he told them, "and the dogs 
beside." The next morning when they went out the dogs barked 
wonderfully. There was nothing but barking. "I am the one 
they must tell about," he thought. "They must not tell about 
these Kixunai. 1 am the one they must tell about. They did 
not make this medicine." 

•The Hup* formerly did not cohabitate at all daring the season for hunting. 
It is believed that the man himself who has oohabitaUrd will not hare luck in 
hunting, and that his bad luck will be communicated to those with whom he 
mingles. 
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XLIV. 

Formula of Medicine for Making Baskets* 

is-din-na-me a-na-tcit-yau kl-xftn-nai keL-tsan xtt-Le-dun 

Atlsdiname she did it Klxunai maiden. In the 

morning 

2 to-dih tce-in-nautf yi-man din-nun te tcin-ne-it-tsat Lax 

to the she always Across facing in the she always Just 
water went down. water sat. 

xo-tsin-ne ne-djit no-td-*x rain-ne-djo-xo-miL min-ne-gits 
her legs the water staid. After a while gently 



4 yi-da-tcin da-kit-du-wea-tce hai yi-man din-nun te tcin-ne- 

from the the wind blew. She across facing in the always 
north water 

it-tsat kit-te-it-Low kit-te-e-au hai kit-te-it-Low 
She always She always that one who always 




On na 



a tin na 



a un na 



na 



na 



a un 



na 



an 



na a 



6 hai da-kit-de-it-tce min-ne-gits yai-wa-auir-wiL-*x nik-kyaux 

That blew gently. It increased in Harder 

blowing. 

da-kit-de-it-tce-ei min-ne-djo-xo-miL La kyu-wit-tfe-il 

it blew. Finally one (gust) blew along. 

8 La-ai-ux xo-la-ta-mii, tce-kyu-wes-tce La-ai-ux yeu ta-ne-djit 

Suddenly her hands from it blew out. Immediately way the middle 

off of the water 

yl-nuk miL te kyu-wes-tee-ei hai-ya-hit-djit muk-ka na-des- 

south with in the it blew she And then after it she 

it water saw. 



*Told at Hupa, October 1902, by Emma Dusky (Tasentce), the wife of 
Henry Frank. She is about 40 years of age and very conservative, 
surpasses all other Hupa women in basket-making. 

t The south head at the entrance of Humboldt Bay. 
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de-qot muk-ka hai xoi-kit-Loi-ne-en hai-ya-hit-djit na-tes- 

crawled; after her basket used to be. And then she 

di-yai xon-ta-tcin xon-ta-diii xa-na-is-dl-yai yis-xun-hit tee- 2 

started toward the To the house she came up. The next she 
back house. morning 

nin-yai to-din sai-kit-din un-kya da-na-wil-laL hai xoi-kit-Loi 

went to the She was surprised it was floating her basket, 

down water. to see there 

hai-ya-hit-djit ta-na-is-tan hai muk-kai-kit-Loi kut-*x Lax 4 

And then she took it Those hazel ribs all over just 

out of the 
water. 

yi-kyu-wit-tsos-sil hai na-dl-yau hai-ya-hit-djit tce-nin-tan 
were sucking the dentalia. And then she took 

out 

me-dil-itc yon-ne yi-duk mil. hai na-teL-ditc-tcwen-ne-dfin 6 

little canoe back of up from. That she grew time 

the fire 

xwen na-teL-ditc-tcwen hai me-dil-itc hai me tcis-tcwen hai 
for her it grew the small canoe. That in she put the 

na-di-yau hai-ya-hit-djit kl-ye to-tcin tce-na-in-dl-ya-hit 8 

dentalia. And then again to the when she went down 

water 

na-kit-te-Ldn de-dit-de nin-nis-an meuk tes-lat hai na-dl-yau- 

she began to She found world over it had The dentalia 

make baskets out floated. 

again. 

kiL-tcwe na-teL-ditc-tcwen ta hai kit-Loi hai-yuk a-<in-wes-/e 10 

maker it had grown places the basket that way had done. 

Lax xa-a-fin-wes-te hai xoi-kit-Loi hai-ya-hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne 

Just the same thing her basket. And then she thought, 

it always did 

hwe xow-gyan kyu-win-ya-in-yan ma a-nauw-di-yau La-xoi-kya 12 

"I shouldn't Indians for I did it. I wish 
wonder 

tcis-dl-yan-ne-te hai-yuk-un-£e xo-la meuk til-tsit-*x hai 

she may live to this way her hands in it will That 

be old always be. one 

hire httun-nis-te tco-xon-des-ne-te xoi-kyiin me-win-na-htciL-te 14 
my body she will think of, her mind will go against it." 

hai-yuk htca-ne a-tcon-des-ne hai-yuk a-win-neL-te hai-ded 
"This way only," she thought, "this way she will do this 

hwe auto-dl-yau hai-ye-he do a-tin min-La-ne ma auw- 16 
I did. Anyway not everybody for I 

di-yau hai-ded hai-de autc-dl-yau hai kin-tis-seox-un-te tsum- 
did it this. This I did, the smart 
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mes-Lon nateL-ditc-tcwin-te hai kin-tis-seox-un-te na-teL-ditc- 
woman who will grow. The smart one who will 

2 tcwin-te hai hica-ne ma a-nauw-dl-yau hai-ded xo-Luk-kai 
grow that only for I did this. Dawn 

tes-yai miL htnn-nis-te xoi-kyun me-win-na-hteiL-te teon- 
comes then my body her mind will go against," she 

4 des-ne 

thought. 

kut hai-yuk htra-ne 
This is aU. 

PRATER FOR THE MEDICINE. 

ha ha ha ha 

6 nin ye-xow tcin a-nfin-dl-yau is-din-na-me ki-xun-nai 

You I believe they did this at Isdiname, Klxunai 

say 

keirtsan nit-Ld-we hiru-wa-miL-tcwit hei tcit-den-ne kut 

maiden. Your loan me. "Yes," she said, 

medicine 

8 don hire hai-yuk auw-dl-yau 
"I that way I did." 

TRANSLATION . 

Formula of Medicine for Making Baskets. 

A Klxunai maiden did this at Isdiname (the south head, at 
the entrance of Hnmboldt Bay). She used to go down to the 
water every morning and sit on the beach facing the west with 
her legs half nnder water. One time as she was sitting there 
making baskets the wind blew gently from the north. She 
always sang as she made baskets. The wind, which blew gently 
at first, increased in violence until it blew very hard. Suddenly 
a gust came along and blew the basket from her hands. She 
saw where the wind had blown it into the water, far to the south. 
She crawled along after it. Failing to get it, she went back to 
the house. 

The next morning when she went down to the beach she was 
surprised to see her basket floating there. She took it out of the 
water. The hazel ribs were covered all over with sucking 
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dentalia. Returning to the house she took down a little canoe 
from the earthen bank back of the fire. This canoe had come 
into existence at the same time as herself. She put the 
dentalia into it. 

When she went down to the beach again to work on her 
basket, she found it had floated around the world to every place 
where the dentalia-maker had grown. Her basket always did 
that way. Then she thought, "I shouldn't wonder if I did it for 
Indians. I wish long life for the woman who always has a basket 
in her hands. That one will think about me. My experience 
will come to her mind. She will do the way that I have done. 
I didn't do this for every one. I did it only for smart women 
who shall come into existence. When the dawn comes my 
formula will come to her mind," she thought. 

PRAYER FOR THE MEDICINE. 

Ha ha ha ha! You, I believe, I have heard, Klxunai 
maiden, did this at Isdiname. Loan me your medicine. 
"Yes," she said, "I am the one that did it." 
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XLV. 

Formula of Medicine for Wounds Made by Flint Arrowheads * 

nin-nis-an Luk-kait kut xoL-Liii hiL na-ya-teL-ditc-tewen 
Mountain white his both grew. 

brother 

2 hai-yaL a-xoL-teit-den-ne xon-ta na-seL-te hai-yaL tcit-tes-deL 

And he Mid to him, "House let us And they started. 

go to." 

hai-yaL nun-dil-win-/e-dih tcin-nin-deL mun-kut-me kyo-ya- 

And snow always there place they came. Lake place they 

4 win-h»ral hai-yaL te-kyo-xol-xutt ta-ya-is-h»ral hai-ya-miL 
fished. And tekyoxolxut they caught. And 

me-tce-ya-niL-/o hai-ya-miL tcit-tes-deL hai-ya-miL tcu-wit 
they skinned him. And they started on. And while they 

6 diL-ne-djox a-xoL-tcit-den-ne dik-gyun sin-dan ne-e-ne-se- 
were traveling he said to him, " Here you stay, I will hide 

da-te hai-ya-miL tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL tce-nih-yai hai te-kyo- 
from And be went on. And he came out that tekyo- 

you." 

8 xol-xut mis-sits ye-na-xo-wil-/o is-do La-ai-ux tcit-tcit-ne-en 
xolxut its akin dressed in. Almost really he died. 

hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kilt xo-lun-teL hai-yaL tcit-tes-deL 

And he said, "That will And they went on. 

do it." 

10 hai-yaL na-de^U-tcwnn-din tcin-nin-deL hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit- 

And Tule ranch they came to. And he 

den-ne dik-gyun sin-dan hire htca-ne te-se-ya-te hai-yaL 

said, "Here you stay, I alone will go on." And 

12 ya-a-diL-fo hai te-kyo-xol-xut mis-sits hai-yaL tcu-htrutr tee- 
he put on that tekyOxdlxut its skin. And elder he 

sticks 

kin-nun-qot nax hai-yaL xo-kyun-sa-an me-no-nin-an hai-yaL 

pushed the two. And his vitals he put inside. And 

pith out 

*Told at Hupa, July 1902, by James Marshall. Compare pp. 117, 118. 

t Mount Shasta. 

J A horrible water monster. 
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na-iL-kut ye-tcu-wiL-<o hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai hai-yaL tcin-nin- 

one over he slipped And he went on. And he 
the other them. 

yai xoii-xauw-diii hai-yaL ye-tcu-wih-yai xon-ta me na-nin 2 

came to Xonxautrdift. And he went in. House in two 

tsum-mes-Lon yaii-ai hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne na-tin-dauir 

women were And she said to him, " You better 

sitting. go back. 

dik-gytin kyan ' duh-hK'e-e do-ye-in-nautr hai-yaL a-deu-ne 4 
Here is where nobody ever comes in." And he said, 

dau hai-yaL min-ne-djo-xo-miL fiu-kya na-tin-diL-tsu hai-yaL 

"No." And after a time he heard them coming And 

home. 

ye-na-wil-Lat kiL-La-xun tcu-wiL-tel yeu yi-dftk ye-tcu-wiL- e 

one ran in deer he was way up he 

bringing back 

waL-ei hai-yaL ki-ye Lu-wun ye-na-wil-Lat yu-wit-din-ne- 
threw in. And again one ran in. Finally 

miL muk-kos-tau-win ye-nal-Lat hai-yaL na-muk-kai-din 8 

the ninth ran in. And last of all 

ye-na-wil-Lat hai xotc ma-tsis-dai ul-lo xon-na hai tco-xon- 

came in the chief. Hot his eye (when) he 

neL-en hai-ya-miL tee-nin-tan La-ai-ux xon-ne-wan hai ka-xus 10 

looked And he pulled out really fire-like the arrow, 
at him. 

hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne dik-gyun meuk da-na-diL-a hai- 

And he said, "Here in shoot." 

ya-miL meuk da-na-du-wiL-a hai-ya-miL ul-lo-tse hai ye- 12 

And in he shot. And it felt the he 

hot 

de-we-nun-din hai-ya-miL ya-wit-q<5t min-sit-da-tein xa-wit-qot 
shot place. And he jumped up. Smoke -hole to he jumped. 

hai-ya-miL a-den-ne don-ka-tsit hico-a-nun-auw hwit-din-dai H 

And be said, "Hold on, give me my arrow 

point." 

hai-ya-miL ya-na-wit-qot yl-nuk-a-yi-man hai-yaL tce-na- 
And he jumped up river and across. And he took 

nin-an xo-kyfih-sa-an hai-yaL La-ais wa-kin-nin-tseL-xo-lan 16 

out his vitals. And one only was heated through 

he saw, 

hai tcu-htriiio hai-ya-miL ki-ye ya-na-wit-q5t na-de-il-tcwun-din 

the elder And again he jumped. Eating place 

sticks. 

no-na-in-duk-qot hai-ya-miL na-tes-deL ul-lo-tse La-ai-ux 18 

he reached by And they started Hot it felt, really 

jumping. home. 
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na-wil-lit hai-ya-miL Le-nal-din yT-duk ink. a-den-ne da-xwed- 

he nearly And Weitchpec back of at he said, " How will 
burned. 

2 dik-kyaujc a-tcou-des-ne kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai- 

it be I wonder Indians when they come 

to bet" 

ya-miL na-teii-en sai-kit-diu kis-xun* hai-ya-miL hai tcit-du- 

And he looked He saw something And that he 
around. standing. 

4 wim-mitc hai-yaL teu-win-aL hai-yaL La-ai-ux na-win-kuts 

pulled up. And he chewed it. And really he became 

cold. 

hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yuk xo-lfin-teL 
And he thought, "This way it will be." 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Wounds Made by Flint Arrowhead. 

At Mount Shasta he grew with his brother. He said to him, 
"Let us go visiting." They started out. They came to Nundil- 
winfedin, one of the Salmon mountains. They fished in the lake 
with a hook and caught a water monster. They skinned him 
and went on. 

When they had traveled some way the elder brother said, 
"You stay here. I will hide from you." He went on, and when 
his younger brother came along he jumped out of the brush 
dressed in the skin of the water monster. His brother almost 
died of fright. "That will answer," he said. 

Then they went on until they came to Nadeiltcwundin (Tule 
ranch). "You stay here," he said. "I will go on alone." He 
put on the water monster's skin. He took two elder sticks and 
removed the pith. Then he put his vitals inside of them, slip- 
ping one stick over the other. 

He went on until he came to Xonxauirdin (Masten ranch). 
He went into the house where two women were sitting. One of 
them said to him, "You better go back. This is the place that 
no one comes in." "No," he said. After a time he heard the 
men coming home. One ran in and threw the deer he was 
bringing onto the bank back of the fire. Again one ran in. Then 
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they kept coming in until the ninth had run in. Last of all the 
head-man came in. His eye was hot when he looked at him. He 
pulled out the fire-like arrow. "Here in my breast shoot me," 
said the visitor. He shot him in the breast. It felt very hot 
where he shot him. The guest jumped up. He jumped through 
the smoke- hole. "Stop, give me my arrow-point," said the 
one who shot. He jumped up river and across to the other side. 
He took out his vitals. One only of the elder sticks was burned 
through. Again he went on jumping along until he came to 
Nadeiltcwundin. Then they started toward home. 

The wound was so hot he was nearly burned. When they 
came to Weitchpec Butte he said, "I wonder how it will be when 
Indians come." He looked around and saw something standing 
there. He pulled it up and chewed it. He became cold again. 
"This is the way it will be," he thought. 
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XL VI. 

Formula of Medicine for Going to War* 

ded nin-nis-an ne-djit na-ya-teL-ditc-tcwen xoi-kil hiL 
This world middle they grew, her both 

brother 

2 kit-tsai xuL-ne-wan hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne yis-xun-de 
hawk black. And she Baid to him, "Tomorrow 

xu-Le-dun ne-he dii-wil-le-te hai /ea-xutc en do-kin-naL- 
in the morning us a company The girl it not yet 

will come to 



kill." 

4 dun-win-fe hai-yaL deuk a-in-nu-miL xoi-de-il-le-tsu yT-da- 

kinauiuft. And here when the sun they heard the Prom 

was war party. 

teiii xa-sin-nauw-diii en miL hai xoi-de-U-lu hai-yaL a-xoL- 
the where the sun it from the war company. And she 
east rises was 

6 tcit-den-ne kin-yun-tsit hai-yaL ke-yufi hit-djit xwa-e-il-le 

told him, "Eat first." And he had after he had enough 

eaten 

hit-djit hai-yaL a-den-ne dunt na-tse tce-nih-ya-te hai-yaL 
after then he said, "Who first will go out?" And 

8 xoi-kil aL- tcit-den-ne hire na-tse tce-ne-ya-te hai-yaL no-na- 

her she told, "I first will go out." And by the 

brother 

wit-tse-din tce-i-yen yit-de-en-tcin hai do-kin-naL-dun-win-/e 

door she stood on the north the not yet kinai/dun. 

side 

10 hai-yaL niL-tfik mit-tfin me-na-iL-kya no-na-il-luw xoi-kya- 

And black oak leaves she wore for She left off her dress 

dress. 

ne-en tce-e-auw hai kai-la-taut hai-yo kl-la-xutc hai-yaL-un 

used to He took the bunch of that boy. And 

be. out twigs, 

12 tce-iL-/5 hit-djit-miL tco-xo-ne-im-mil dl-htce-e do-na-xon-niL- 

he pulled Then he threw them at her. None of struck her. 

out the knot. them 

*Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Henry Hostler often called "Packer 
Henry." 

t The word kailatau refers to the ends of the haxel twigs which are cut 
from the rim of a baaket in finishing it. They are tied in bundles and left 
lying about the house. 
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wfil a-tiu xo wai-e-xfts-sei hai-yaL yi-nfik-ken-tcin no-na-il- 

All in he threw at her. And to the south side she 
vain 

Lat hai-yaL kl-ye yi-da-tciu tce-e-auw? kai-la-tau hai-yaL 

ran. And again from the he took twigs. And 

north out 

ki-ye miL tco-xon-ne-itc-tcwa-ei hai-ya-hit-djit kfit tce-in- 
again with he threw at her. And then sh 



i xoL-kiL-dje-xa-in-nauw-htpei de-de-xoir de yT-tsin- 
They all fought with her. 



e-e-a-miL a-tin teis-se-iL-we-ei hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ne-en 
all she had killed those men used to be 



La-a-dik-kin efi hai xoi-de-il-lu hai-yaL no-kiL-dje-xa-in-nauw 
hundred that war party. And she quit fighting 



miL ye-na-it-dauw hai-yaL hai xoi-kya no-na-iL-kyos na-La 
then she went in. And her dress she put away. Another 

one 

hai e-nan nai-xoi-iL-/au hai-yo niL-tfik mit-fftn kya hai-yaL 8 

that is the flew around her that black its leaves dress. And 
one oak 

xS-hirin-ne en xo-len hai-yo do-kin-naL-dfiii-win-Je xfl-Le- 

her song she has that not yet kinaLdfin. In the 

dfln kit-te-e-auw kut hai xoi-de-il-le-tsii miL hai-yaL a-ya- 10 

morn- she sang it. The war party hear it when then they 
ing 

den-ne xa tsin-tit-dil-diL hai-yaL tsi-yun-te-il-dil La-xo 

said, "Come, let us run away." Then they always ran off just 

dik-gyun nin-nis-an ne-djit yi-nuk yl-da-teiii ne-it-tetc 12 

here the world middle. South east they always 

lay 

xfi-Le-dun hit-djit na-te-in-dil hai-yaL kfit hai kiL-dje-xa- 

until morning, then they went And there is going to 

home. 

in-nauir-te miL ki-te-e-au defik a-den-ne 14 
be a fight then she sang. This way she sang. 
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xfi-Le-dftn kun deuk a-den-ne hai tcin-ne-tutc-din kun-na 
Morning too this she sang. The she went to bed too 
way time 

2 hai miL kyu-win-ya-in-yan do-xon-no-xun-neuic hai kyu- 
it with. Indians never talk into her. The 

win-ya-in-yan mik-kyun-sa-an-ne-en en hai-ded nin-nis-an 

to be this 



4 sa-an na-me-neuk-tcin-tcin ye te-in-nauw-hirei hai-de hwin 
lies back of it instead they went along. This song 

en a-in-nu ki-ye na-La-din xu-Le ki-ye tco-iL-tsit hai-yo 
it is did it. Again another night again she found that 

out 

6 tea-xutc hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne ki-ye ne-he du-wil-le-teL 

girl. And she said, "Again, us a party is 

coming to kill." 

hai xoi-kil aL-tcit-den-ne hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne kyu-win- 

she told. And sh 



8 ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-teL hai ki-ma-u sil-lin-te hire a-htriL- 

are coming to be. This medicine will be. Me they will 

tcit-den-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai tcin hai-yfik 

say of Indians when they 'This they this way 

become, one say 

10 a-na-it-yan xo-tin-un-Lun kyu-win-ya-in-yan xo-kut nin-ya-de 

did.' Even many men against if they 

Dim 



hai-ye-he do-x5-lin tse-lin tcil-15 hai-un hai-yuk kai-la-taa 

anyhow he won't hare blood on him. And this way twigs 

12 niL-tuk kit-fun Ml niL-tcin-n5-il-luM> hit-djit Le-il-loi ye-na- 

black its leaves both put together when he ties he puts 

oak together 

iL-kait hai kiL-dje-xa-auw-teL-din 
it on his that he fights time." 



TRANSLATION. 



Formula of Medicine for Going to War. 

In the middle of this world,chicken hawk grew with her younger 
brother. She said to him, "To-morrow a company will come to 
kill us." The girl always remained under the age of puberty. 
When the sun was here they heard the war party. They came 
from the east where the sun rises . " Eat first, "she told him . When 
he had eaten and had enough he said, "Who will go out first?" 
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"I will go out first," his sister said. Then the girl stood on the 
north side of the door. She had on leaves of the black oak for 
a dress. She had left off her other dress. The boy took out a 
bundle of twigs, pulled out the knot of the string that tied them, 
and threw them at her. They all missed her; not one struck her. 
Then she went to the south side. Again from the north side he 
pulled out a bundle of twigs and threw them at her. Then 
she went out and they all fought with her. When the sun was 
here in the west she had killed all of that company of one 
hundred men who had come to kill her. When she was through 
fighting she went in. She took off her dress and put on another. 

That dress of black oak leaves is the one that flies around 
her. She has a song which she sings. She sings it in the 
morning. When the war party used to hear it they would say, 
"Come, let's run away." Then they always ran off. Here 
southeast of the middle of the world they used to lie until 
morning, and then they went home. When there was to be a 
fight she always sang a song. She sang it in the morning and 
again when she went to bed. None could affect her by singing 
or saying formulas. The hearts of the men always went along 
the way that lays behind this world. The song did it. 

Again another night the girl found out they were coming. 
"Again a party is coming to kill us," she told her brother. 
"Indians are about to become," she said. "This will be the 
medicine. The Indians will say of me when they become, 'This 
one, I hear, did that way.' Even if many men come against him, 
there will not be blood on him. When he puts the twigs and 
black oak leaves on his head, tied together this way, he will be 
ready to fight." 
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XLVII. 

Formula of Medicine for Acquiring Wealth* 
xot-tu-wai-kut na-teL-ditc-tcwen kun-tcu-wil-tcwil ta-nan 

At Pacta w there grew up a young man. Water 

2 do-xo-lin xoL-Luk-g6tc en kut tce-yaii-eL hai-ded nin-nis-an 

was none. Gulchs there ran out. This world 

were 

do-xo-lin en ta-nan xu-Le-duii tais-tse mux-xa teit-te-in-nauw 

there was water. In the sweat- after he always went, 

none morning house 

wood 

* tee-ite-tewu hai-un xoL-no-il-lit yi-tsin-e-e-a-miL hai-ya-raiL 

He always And it quit burning after the sun And 
cried. went down. 

a-too-in-ne xu-Le-tein ta-xoir-gyan ne-il-len ta-nan hai-yaL 

he always "At night maybe always flows water," and 

thought, 

6 ded ye-na-it-dauw hit-djit teit-te-in-nauw nin-nis-an raeuk 

this wheuever he Then he used to go the world over, 
went in. 

e-il-wil-miL Le-ua-it-dauw do-tciL-tsis ta-nan kut hai na-win- 

In a day he used to make He never water. The he had 

the rounds. found 

* ya-yei-din teu-win-tewu hai tais-tse tcis-tcwen min-ne-dj5-x6-miL 

lived time he cried. The sweat- he made. After a time 

house 



a-tcon-des-ne is-do iuir-tsun ta-nan hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne 

he thought, "I wish I could water." And he thought, 

see 

10 yis-xun-de xa-ne-te-te hai ta-nan xu-Le-dftn tcit-tes-yai 

"Tomorrow I am poing that water." In the he started, 

to look for morning 

a-tcon-des-ne dje-na-tcin hira-nan do-na-htrai hai-ya-niiL 

He thought, " Upper world only I never have And 

been." 

12 xa-is-yai de-no-kut hai-yaL tcit-ten-en sai-kit-din-uii-kya 

he got up to the sky. And he looked He saw with surprise 

about. 



♦Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Henry Hostler. 
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dink duk-kan git-tun hai-yaL tcit-ten-en sai-kit-din-un-kya 

four ridges were And he looked. He saw with surprise 
there. 

hai duk-kan kut da- ya- win -a- ye hai-yaL xo-tcin tcit-tes-yai 

the ridge on someone was And to him he started. 

sitting. 

xo-wuh tcin-nih-ya-hit un-kya xon-na do-xo-lin sai-kit-din- 

To him when he came he saw his eyes were not. He was sur- 

un-kya xai-tsa xoi-ye sit-tun sai-kit-din te-kil-la-hit un-kya 

prised a xaitsa near sitting. He saw when he put he saw 
to see him his hand in it 



ta-nan na-nal-de-iuw hai xd-la-kut miL tcin-neL- in-hit 
water dripping off his hand from. When be looked 

un-kya min-ne-djit xfls-tAfi hai xai-tsa me hai-yaL ya-win- 6 
he saw half full that xaitsa in. And he picked 

xan hai ta-nan ya-na-kil-lai miL hai-ya-miL ta-win-nan 

it up that water he took in after. And he drank it. 

his hand 

hai-yaL me-la xat no-na-nin-xan hai-yaL xon-na Lel-tan xat $ 

And some still he put it down. And' his eyes were yet. 

shnt 

"xe" xoL-tcit-den-ne un-di-yau nin do-ai-nin-sin- ft x un-di-yau 
«Xe," he said, "You did it you don't think." "You did it 

kyu-win-ya-in-yan en ma a-nun-dl-yau xoL-tcit-den-ne kyu- 10 

Indians for you did it," he said. 

win-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-teL Lit kflt noi-niL-kit ta-nan 
"Indians are coming to be. Smoke hangs. Water 

e-nan nin-sin hai-yo tan-din-nan hai-yaL-fin a-xoL-tcit- 12 
it was you think that you drank." And he 



den-ne nin don nin-na-kut-to hai don hai te-sil-tcwen-ne-dun 

said, "It your tears that the ever since you 

was grew time 

hai win-tcwu hai La na-il-iuir ma da-e-iuir-kel hai-yo 14 
that you have That one dropping for I held under this 
cried. by one 

xait-tsa yu-wit-din-hit un-Lun kyu-wih-ya-in-yan de-din 
xaitsa. Finally many Indians poor 

na-teL-ditc-tcwin-te xo miL-tel-lit-te-he ta-nai-win-n&n-de i6 

will grow, even if he sweats himself if he drinks 

de-din teL-tcwin-te hai xa-a-di-yau hai-un min-na-kut-to 

poor he will grow. That way he does then his tears 

ta-nai-win-nun-te xa na-tin-dl-ya-ne xoL-tcit-den-ne xon-uaL is 
he will drink." "Come, go home," he said. Before him 

All. arch. Eth. 1. 22. 
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a-teil-lau hai-yo ta-nan xait-tsa me sa-xun-ue-en te-kil-la-hit 

he did it. That water xaitaa in used to be when he put 

his hand in it 

2 (in-LUu-xwed-din ya-kiL-tsis teis-tcwen a-xoL-tcit-den-ne yis- 
everywhere he made it sprinkle. He said, "To 

xuu-de ta-nan sil-lin-te hai-man-uu un-LUii-xwed-dih ta-naii 
morrow water will be." That is why everywhere water 

4 hai da-nal-ifur-din xfi-Le-dtiu xo-Luk-kai tes-yai miL tee- 
the it dropped place. Next day dawn came then he 

nin-yai sai-kit-diu ta-nan nil-lin-tse hai-yaL a-xoL-tcit-deu-ne 

went out. He was water ruuning to And he said, 

surprised hear. 

6 hai-yuk a-win-ne-liL-te xo tin-nik-kyaux tais-tse a-da-yis- 

" This way it will be. If very much sweat -house he makes 

wood 

tcwin-te tai-win-nun-iL-de do-xo-liu nin-xa-ten teil-lu tai-win- 

for him- if he drinks water it won't be rich man he will if he 

self, become, 

8 nun-de de-dan hwa a-htriL-teit-den-te hai tcin hai-yuk 

drinks This it is me they will say about, 'That they this war 
water. one say 

a-na-it-yau hai en xo ta-win-nan-he di-hiro a-da-na-wih-a-te 

did.' That even if he drinks, something for himself he 

will get. 

10 nin-xa-ten tsis-lin-ne-te hai ne-en do-ta-nan-ne-en-hit xon- 

Rich man he will That used when no water used to be his 
become. to be 

na-kfit-to-ne-en 

tears used to be." 

TRANSLATION. 
Formula of Medicine for Acquiring Wealth. 

A young man grew at Xotuwaikut.* There was no water. 
Gulehs came out there, but there was no water in them nor any- 
where in the world. He always went to get sweat-house wood in 
the morning, lie always eried. When the sun went down he 
finished the sweat-bath. He always thought, "Maybe at night 
after I have gone in, the water flows." He used to go over the 
world. In a day he used to make the trip around, but he never 
found water. Ever since he had been living, he had cried as he 
made the sweat-house wood. 

•Pactaw, opposite Weitchpec. 
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"After a time he thought, "I wish I could see water." 
"To-morrow," he thought, "I am going to look for water." He 
started in the morning. "In the upper world only I have never 
looked," he thought. He went to the world above and looked 
about. He was surprised to see four ridges there. He saw 
someone sitting on one of the ridges. He went towards him. 
When he came near him, he saw he had no eyes. A basket- bowl 
was sitting by him. The Xotuwaikut young man put his 
hand into it and water dripped off when he drew it out. He saw 
the basket was half full. He took it up and drank, leaving a 
little. 

"Hei," said the one who had his eyes shut, "you think you 
have succeeded." "You did it for the Indians," he said, "who 
are going to come into existence. Smoke hangs over the world. 
You think it was water you drank. It was your own tears 
which you have been crying ever since you have been living. 
I held this basket under to catch them one by one as they fell. 
After a time there will be many Indians who will be poor. Even 
if they sweat themselves, if they drink water they will be poor. 
If they do that they will drink their tears." "Come, go home," 
he said. While he was looking he saw him put his hand into the 
water in the basket and sprinkle it everywhere. "To-morrow 
there will be water." That is why there is water wherever it 
dropped. 

The next day when he went out at dawn he heard water 
running. "This is the way it will be," he said. "Even if he 
makes much sweat-house wood for himself, if he drinks water 
he will not become a rich man. I am the one they will say of, 
'That is the one who did this way.' That one even if he does 
drink water will get something for himself. He will become 
rich." This one was living when there was no water but his 
tears. 
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XL VIII. 

Formula of Medicine for Green Vomit * 

dik-gyun yi-nuk nin-nis-an nofi-a-din a-tcit-yau de-duk- 
Here south the world's end he did it, this one 

2 qalt nin-nis-an meuk tcit-te-iu-nauir e-il-wil-raiL na-ne-it- 

walking World over he always went. At night he came 

along. 

dautr yis-xun ki-ye xa-a-in-nu min-ne-djo-xo-miL de-dit-de 

back Next day again be did the After a time it was 

home. same thing. 

4 hai dl-hiro me-dil-wautr-dint xoi-dai na-de-e-a yis-xun 
tbe something they talk about place he listened. Next day 

ki-ye xa-a-in-nu dd-tcoL-tsit hai-ded me-dil-wauw rain-ne-djo- 

again that happened. He did not this they talked After a 

know about. 

6 xo-miL tcoL-tsit nin-nis-an ne-djit miL a-tcon-des-ne is-do- 
while he knew it. " World middle at," bethought, "I 

xoir hirit-tsum-mes-Lon xo-lin a-tcon-des-ne ded-dik-kyauir 
wish my woman was." He thought, "Something 

h hjfit-tsum-mes-Lon o-le do-he-teiL-tsan hai-ya-miL a-tcon- 

my woman let it He didn't find her. And he 
become." 

des-ne is-do-xdw hai-de muk-kut-nai-dil he hirit-tsura- 

thought, " I wish this one on we walk anyhow my 

10 mes-Lon tcil-le hai-ya-miL kut hai xot-tsum-mes-Ldn tsis-len 
woman would be." And his wife became 

hai-ded rauk-kut-nai-dil hai-ya-miL La-ai-ux mit-tis na-xo- 

this one we walk on. And really over his mind 

12 win-dje-ei hai dl-hwd me-dil-wautr-ta xoi-de-ai na-da-a-ne-en 

passed those some- they talked about he used to listen, 

thing places 

hai-da-teu-wes-yo hai xo-u/ sil-len hai-ya-miL kyu-win-ya-in- 
More yet he liked his wife became. And child 

•Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Dusky, 
t The sun. 

t The expression is apparently veiled to avoid mentioning the evil powers 
which are in this instance ghosts. 
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yan xon-nis-te me teL-tcwen La-ai-ux do-ma-a-din-iL-tcwit 
her body in grew. Really she did not move. 

kut hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan xoL-xut-tes-nun-te ye-du-win-a-miL I 
That child woald move in her pretty Boon. 

kut hai kyu-wiii-ya-iu-yan xoL-xut-tes-nan miL La-ai-ux 
That child moved in her then really 

nis-tan me-na-wiL-kyo xon-na htriin Lax na-mis-*x na-xo- 4 
a log she was that big. Her eyes only just a circle ran 

tes-an hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne hai-yo do-rnin-na-na-luic hai 
around. And he thought that he never thought of which 

a-/in-ne-en hai xo-u< do-xo-lin-dfiu hai-yaL a-tcon-des-ne 6 

he used to do the his wife he did not have And he thought, 

time. 

ai-yo hai-yuk kan auWin-ne-en hai-ya-hit-djit yon yl-duk 
" Yes, that way it was I used to do." And then back above 

of the 
fire 

xun-nis-tce-len da-sit-tan hai a-de-iL-kit hit-djit tce-in-Lat 8 

basket-cup was sitting that to himself Then he ran out. 

he took. 

nin-nis-an min-na na-is-diL-Lat do-wil-tsan kl-ma-u hai-ya- 
World around he ran. Was not seen medicine. And 

hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne kut-autc kyu-wiii-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te 10 

then he thought, "I wonder Indians if are going 

to become. 

hai-yuk a-tcon-des-ne me-tsa-xo-sin-teL-xo-luh kyii-win-ya-in- 
This way," he thought, " hard it will be it seems Indians 

van nan-deL-te hai-yuk-un-te-diii xoi-de-ai na-du-win-a-de 12 

when they that kind of place if they listen." 

become 

hai-ya-hit-djit kl-ye ya-na-win-tan hai xun-nis-tce-len hit-djit 

And then again he picked up that cup. Then 

to-din tce-nin-ya-hit uh-kya tafi-eL Lum? mftk-kut-de il-lea- u 

to the when he came he saw sticking alder its roots. Won- 
water down into the 

water 

xutc-hit uii-kya Lax kl-yauir-me-de-ai taii-eL nu-himn-hit 

drouslyfine he saw just woodpecker heads sticking beautiful. 

out 

kyu-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te-xo-lfin xa-a-dl-ya-teL tcon- 16 
"Indians when they come to be, that way it will be," he 

des-ne La-xoi-kya do-Lan a-htriL-tcit-den-te hai tcin hai-yuk 

thought. "I wish not many will say of me, 'That they this way 

one say 

a-it-yau hai-ye-he hai-ya-hit-djit tcis-tcwen hai xun-nis- 18 
did it, ' anyhow." And then he made it that cup 
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tce-len me hai-ya-miL ya-win-an tse-Lit-tso min-non-ai-din 
in. And he picked up blue-stones besides. 
2 hai ki-ma-u mit-to-wil-tewen en tcit-tes-xan hai min-non-ai- 
That medicine its juice made of he took along that. Besides 

din teit-tes-an hai-yo tse-Lit-tso xon-ta-din xa-is-xtin-hit 
he took along the blue-stone. House place when he brought 

it up 

4 hai-yo kyu-wiii-ya-in-yan xoL-xut-tes-ntin-te-ne-en na-xo-sa 

that one child in her was about to from her 

move used to be mouth 

kut-toin-ta Lit-tsG* hai-ya-hit-djit de-du-win-an hai tse-Lit-tso 

came out green And then he put in the the blue-stone, 

stuff. fire 

6 Hai-ya-hit-djit win-tsel hit-djit te-tcu-win-an hai xun-is- 
Aud then it got hot. Then he put it in water. That cup 

tce-len me win-tsel-e-miL xo-sa win-xan xotc no-na-xon- 

in when it was warm her he put in. Right he laid 

mouth 

8 niL-ten doii-ka xotc no-na-xoL-tiiw mitc-dje-e-din xo-an 

her. Before right he had her laid a baby out of 

her 

kya-teL-tcwu yl-de-tn-wih-yait hai is-luh hai-ya-miL dun-*x 

cried. Yldetflwiftyai that is born. And once 

one 

10 kl-ye xotc no-na-xon-niL-ten kl-ye La xo-an kya-teL-tewu 

again right he laid her. Again one out of cried. 

her 

nin-mu-win-na-nai-kis-tenj hai tsis-len hai-ya-hit-djit hai-yo 
Ground around lies he came to be. And then that 

12 kl-ma-ii miL me-na-wiL-na-ei a-teon-des-ne defik a-win-ueL-te 

medicine with he steamed them. He thought, ''This they will do 

way 

x6 hai-yuk-un-'e-din xoi-de-ai na-du-win-a-he xu-Le-ei-niiL 
even that kind of a place they listen." After midnight 

if 

H xo-Luk-kai tes-yai miL mit-tsin-ne ya-yai-wim-meL-tsu hai 

a little came then their legs he heard them kick up, those 
daylight 

mite-dje-e-din a-teon-des-ne hai-yfik xo-lfin a-dl-ya-teL kyu- 

babies. He thought, "This way it is going to be, 

16 wih-ya-in-yan na-nan-deL-te hai-yuk wM-xe-neuw-te La-xo- 

Indians when they come This way if they talk. I 

to be. 

* Green and blue are both called Litso. 

t Compare, Life and Culture of the Hupa, p. 76. 

* See p. 143 
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kya hai-ye-he Lan do a-hwiL-tcit-den-httrtin hai tcin hai-yuk 

wish anyway many not may say of me, ' That they this way 

one say 

a-it-yau hai-ya-miL a-tcon-des-ne kut-x5w>-gyah hwe kyu- 2 
did.'" And he thought, " I guess I 

wih-ya-in-yan ma a-nauw-dl-yau xat kut hai-ya-dun xo-is- 

Indians for I did it." Then right at men 

that time 

dai sil-len-nei nax-xe hai-ya-hit-djit a-xoL-tcit-den-ne nin-mu- 4 

they both of And then he told him, "Ground 

became them. 

win-na-nai-kis-ten en 8il-lin-te nin en yi-de-tu-win-yai sil- 

around lies it is you are " You it is Yldetuwifiyai going 

going 
to be." 

lin-te x5L-tcit-den-ne hai no-nis-te tco-naL-tsit-de hai kit-tis- 6 

to be," he said. "Who our if he knows that smart 

body one 

seox-un-te teL-tcwin-te hai-ya-miL xat kut hai-ya Lu-wun 

will grow." And then right there one of 

them 

do-tco-xo-na-wil-lau yi-de-tii-win-yai en hai xat hai-ye 8 

went away. Yldetflwinyai it was who then them 

do-tco-xo-wil-lan xoii en kut xat de-dfik-qal na-is-dil-len 

left. He it was then sun turned into, 
him- 
self 

hai-ya-miL a-xoL-tcit-den-ne nin eh nin-mu-win-na-kis-ten 10 

And he said to him, "You it is ground around lies 

un-fe-te kyu-wifi-ya-in-yan nan-deL-teL kyu-win-ya-in-yan ma 
will be. Indians are going to live. Indians for, 

yi-duk-a-dim-mit na-nu-win-tu-hiciL-ne hai-ya-raiL xotc 12 
belly up you must lie. And happily 

na-nan-dil-liL-te do-xa-un-di-yau miL du-win-kun-te hai-ded 

they will live. You don't do that then will lean up on this 

edge 

nin-nis-an-ne-en 14 
world used to be." 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for Green Vomit. 

The sun, here at the end of the world toward the south, did 
this. He it is who always went over the world by day and at 
night came back home. The next day he did the same thing 
again. After a time he listened at the place they talk about 
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(underworld). He did the same thing the next day. At first 
he did not understand what they were saying, but after a time 
he understood it. 

While traveling through the middle of the world, he thought, 
"I wish I had a wife. Let something become my wife" He did 
not find anything which might be his wife. Finally he thought, 
"I wish this one we walk on would be my wife." This that we 
walk on became his wife. He immediately forgot the places 
where he used to listen, so much did he care for the one who 
had become his wife. 

A child grew in her and she could not move. Soon it would 
be time for the movements of the child to begin. By the time 
it did move she was like a log. Only her eyes moved about in 
circles. 

Then her husband thought again of the rounds he used to 
make, which he had forgotten since he had a wife. "Yes," he 
thought, "that is the way I used to do." Then he took up the 
basket-cup which was on the bank back of the fire and went out 
over the world. He did not find the medicine he sought. "I 
wonder if Indians are coming into existence," he thought. 
" It will be hard for them to have children if they listen at that 
kind of a place. 

Then he took up the cup again and went down to the river. 
There he saw alder roots projecting into the water. They were 
very beautiful, just like woodpecker crests sticking out there. 
"This way it will be when Indians become," he thought. "How- 
ever, there will not be many who will say of me, 'That is the 
one who did this way.'" And then he made the medicine in 
the cup. He picked up a blue-stone* besides. He poured water 
on the medicine and carried it with the blue-stone to the house. 

When he got there the one in whom the child was moving 
vomited green stuff from her mouth. Then he put the blue-stone 
into the fire. When it was hot he put it into the cup containing 
the medicine. As soon as the medicine was warm he put it into 
her mouth, and then commenced placing her in proper position. 
Before he had her laid as he wished a baby cried. The one that was 

*A hard, dark colored stone used to heat in the fire for cooking 
purposes . 
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born was Yldetuwinyai. Once again he arranged her and again 
a baby cried. That one came to be "Ground-lies-aronnd." 
Then he steamed the babies with the medicine. "This way it 
will be," he thought, "even if they listen at that kind of a 
place." 

After midnight, when it began to be light, he heard the 
babies kicking in their baskets. "This way it will be with Indians," 
he thought, "when they come into existence, if they repeat these 
words. There will not be many at all events who will say of 
me, 'That is the one who did this way.' " "I guess I did it for 
Indians," he thought. 

Right then they both became men. "Ground-lies-aronnd 
you are going to be," he told one of them. "You are going 
to be Yldetuwinyai," he told the other. "Whoever knows our 
formula will become smart." And then one of them went away. 
It was Yldetuwinyai who left them. The father himself became 
the sun. To the other one he said, "You will be the one that 
lies around the world. Indians are going to live here. You 
must lie belly uppermost for the Indians, so they may live 
happily. If you do not, this world will tip up on edge." 
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Formula of Medicine for Spoiled Stomach* 

dik-gyun yi-nuk nin-nis-an non-a-din na-teL-ditc-tcwen 
Here south world the end he grew 

2 yf-de-tu-win-yai nin-nis-an meuk tcit-te-in-nauw e-il-wil-miL 

YldetQwifiyai. World in he always went. Until night 

nin-niR-an min-na na-se-it-dauir hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan hai 
world around he always went. The people wh ■> 

4 da-xo-a-<en hai mal-yeox-a-iL-en yis-xun ki-ye xa-a-in-nu 

die them he took care of. Next day again he always 

did that. 

a-tiii-xo-fin-<e hai tcint no-xuw he-tcit-tan nin-nis-an ne-djit 
Everything dead floats even he ate. World middle 

ashore 

6 sil-len miL don La-xo da-win-san-sil-len tce-uin-sit-hit 
he got then rather he was weak. When he 

woke up 



xa-a-it-ya-xo-lan hai-ye-he kut ki-ye nin-na-is-duk-kai-bit 



the same he found Any way again when he got up 

he 



8 tce-nin-yai nin-nis-an meuk wil-weL hit-djit ki-ye na-in- 
he went out world over. At night then again he came 

di-yai xa-UL-kyo-*x ai-ye-tcis-lin-xo-lan yis-xun-hit tee-nin- 
back. That much he was tired. In the morning when he 

10 sit-hit da-dit-diii a-it-yau-xo-lun de-dit-de kut xon-tcwit hai 

woke up more tired he was. It was that caught him that 

dl-hfro no-xuir tcit-tun-ne-en yis-xun-de da-dit-din a-win- 
something floats he used to eat. Next day worse he 



12 nel-le-xo-lun hai-ya-raiL a-tcon-des-ne La-ai yis-xan dik-gyun 
became. And he thought, "One day here 

do-iutt'-tcuw-hicun a-tcon-des-ne La-xo kut iuw-teit-te tcit- 

I won't die." He thought, "For I will die." He 

nothing 

14 tes-yai ded muk-kai yi-na-tciii de-de nin-nis-an min-ne-djit 
started this on from the This world the middle 



•Told at Hupa, December 1901, by Emma Dusky 
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yl-na-tcin miL hai kyu-win-nan-xo-lan tce-nin-sit hai-ya-miL 

from the at he went to sleep. He woke up. From there 

south 

hai-yaL tcit-tes-yai kl-ye ded nin-nis-an ne-djit xoi-yl-de 

and he went again this world middle down a 

little. 

hai na-tcil-yeuwj-din miL tcit-tcit-xo-lan hai- ded xon-na-de-ta 
That resting place at he died. These arms and legs 

hu>a-ne Le-na-de-eL hai inuk-qot-ta hai-ya-miL tce-na-il- 
only were joined the bones. And when he came 

tcwih-hit xon-na ya-wil-lai-hit a-tcon-des-ne ded-dik-kyauto 
to life his eyes when he opened he thought, " What 



en a-L&k-kai na-du-win-a-ei a-tcon-des-ne kut xow-gyafi 6 

is it so white standing up." He thought, "I wonder 

kyu-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te ma a-nauic-di-yau hai-ya-miL 
Indians will become for I did that." And 

xotc-tcitc miL tcit-teL-qol mitc-tcin hai a-Luk-kai na-du-win-a 8 
hiB elbows with he crawled to it that so white standing up. 

xot-te-duw-htre-nim-miL hai-ya-tciii tcin-nil-qol-ei hai-de hai 
When it was dark there he had crawled. That 

dik-gyfin no-hoL yit-de-yl-dfik hai na-di-yau mit-to nah-xa- 10 
here from us northeast the dental ia their water lies 

me dil-tcwag te nai-kyu-wih-xa hai mik-kin-diii tcin-nih- 

in. A yellow in the stands. The butt of it when he had 

pine water 

ya-hit tcu-win-has hai dil-tcwag hai-ya-hit-djit mit-to tcis- 12 

reached he scraped that pine. And then ita infu- he 

bark off sion 

tcwen hai-ya-hit-djit ta- win-nan hai-yaL hai xoi-kyan-ai- 
made. And then he drank it. And his 

kai-ta miL kit-te-tel-lai xon-na-de-kai-ta miL kit-te-tel-lai 1* 
arms with it he rubbed, his legs too with it he rubbed. 

hai-ya-hit-djit wil-weL-miL yu-wun-na-xos-yu hai na-di-yan 

And then when it was they ate it the dentalia 

night 

hai-yo dil-tcwag yl-de hai-y5 kis-xan xotc mil-lai ml-ye 16 
that yellow pine, down that one standing. Right top under 

there 

noi-nih-yan-ne hai-ya-hit-djit hai xos-saik ya-xon-an hai-ya 
that far they ate. And then abalones jumped up. There 

da-xon-an-nei hai mil-lai ml-ye hai hit-djit yin-neL-yan-nei 18 
they jumped the top under. They then ate it up. 
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yis-xan-miL Lax kin Luk-kai te na-na-du-win-a hai-ya-miL 

When morn- just a tree white in the it stood. And 
ing comes water 

2 a-teon-des-ne na-din hirel-weL-te xote na-htre-xun-nai-te 

he thought, "A second I will spend Well, I am going to get." 
time the night. 

de-xo yl-tsin non-yai miL da-kyu-wes-tee na-teL-ditc-tcwen 

This west it went then the wind blew It grew op again, 
way down on it. 

4 yi-man-a-yl-nuk mux-xun-neutr-hfre tes-yai yi-man-a-yl-de kun 

Across to the south the sound of wind went across to the too 

along, north 

mux-xun-neuw-htre tes-yai hai-ya-hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne La-xoi- 
its sound went along. And then he thought, "I 

6 kya do-wil-le tcit-teL-tcwin-h«'Un hai hirin-nis-te yo-naL- 
wish poor man may grow who my medicine knows 

tsis-de hai hire auir-dl-yau a-it-ya-de xoi-kytin-tewin- 
who the way I did if he does if his stomach 

8 dan-ya-de hai-ya-hit-djit ua-tes-dl-yai dik-gyun yT-nuk 
is spoiled. And then he went home here south 

nin-uis-an-non-a-diii hai miL tcit-tes-ya-din na-in-dl-ya-yei 

the end of the world. The from he started place, he got back. 

10 hai-ya-hit-djit a-tcon-des-ne dik-gyun do-ue-ya-h»run kut 
And then he thought, "Here I can't stay. 

xun-din hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te hai-ye-he hffin- 

It is near the Indians are coming Any way my 

the time to be. 

12 nis-fe wuii-xu-win-ne-hiriL-te hai-ye-he do-Lan-te hai hirin- 

body they will talk about. Any way there will who my 

not be many 

nis-/e teoL-tsit-te hai-ya-hit-djit me-na-kis-loi a-da-xon-tau 
body will know. And then . he tied up his house, 

14 a-dit-tai-kyuir kun-na hai-ya-hit-djit meu na-kis-qot hit-djit 
his sweat-house too. And then under he poked. Then 

a-teon-des-ne dik-gvuu yi-de-yi-man ne-ya-te dik-gyun yl-de- 

he thought, "Here north across lam Here north 

going." 

16 yl-man min-Lun-din xo-tcit-dil-ye tin-nauw-tsis-len 

he came to have. 



[Note].— Not a part of the formula. 

hai-ya-teiii tii-win-ya-yei me-nes-git hai do-nu-hiron 
There he got lost. He was afraid of those bad 

18 kyu-wiu-ya-in-yan nan-deL-te 
Indians going to be. 
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TRANSLATION. 
Formula af Medicine for Spoiled Stomach. 

Yidetuwinyai lived here at the end of the world toward the 
south. He travelled over the world all day long. He took care 
of the people who died. He ate whatever he found along the 
river, even the dead things. 

One time when he came to the middle of the world he was 
rather weak. When he awoke in the morning he felt just as 
badly, but nevertheless he went over the world as usual. The 
next night he was just as tired and in the morning he was even 
worse. That which he had been in the habit of eating along 
the liver had caught him. The next day he was still worse. 
"I won't just die here in a day without doing something," he 
thought. He started from the south to come down this way. 
When he was at the middle of the world, he went to sleep. 
After he awoke he went on a little farther until he came to 
Natcilyeuwdin, where he died. Only the bones of his arms and 
legs were clinging to his trunk. 

After a time he came to life again. When he opened his eyes 
he thought," What is that white thing standing up there t I must 
have done this for the Indians who are to come into existence," 
he thought. Then he crawled on his elbows to the white thing he 
sa w standing up. It was dark when he had succeeded in 
crawling there. Here to the northeast from us dentalia's pond 
of water lies, in which a yellow pine stands. When he had 
reached the butt of the tree, he scraped off some of the inner 
bark and made an infusion of it. He drank some of it and 
rubbed his arms and legs with it. 

At night the dentalia eat that yellow pine. They eat as far 
as the branches of the top. The abalones jump up under the 
top. These are the ones that eat it up. When morning comes 
it stands in the water just a naked white tree. He thought, "A 
second time, I am going to spend the night here, I am going to 
get well." When the sun went down in the west the wind blew 
on the tree and it grew again. Across to the south the 
sound of the wind went along. Across to the north, too, the 
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wind went along. Then he thought, "I wish a man may not 
grow up poor who knows my medicine and does as I did, even 
if his stomach is spoiled." 

Then he went home here to the end of the world toward the 
south from which he had started out. "I can't stay here," he 
thought. "It is getting near to the the time when Indians are 
to come into existence. Anyway they will talk about me. 
There will not be many who will know my formula." Then he tied 
up his house and his sweat- house. He poked a stick under 
them. "Here across to the north I am going," he thought. 
Here across to the north he came to have ten dances. 

There he became lost. He was afraid of the bad Indians 
who were going to come into existence. 
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L. 

Formula of Medicine for Purification of One Who has 
Buried the Dead* 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hwe-eii don nu-wun nu-hwautc xas-lin-din na-ne-sin-dai 
"I to you I come at Xaslindifi you sat down. 

nin en tcit-den-ne hai en kit-tes-seox a-tcin-te-detc htce-en 2 

You are they aaid of he is smart he is. I 

the the 
one one 

don kut hai-yuk auw-dl-ya hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-diii 
this way I am which in the Indian world 

no-xa no-na-nin-an hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan htflin-nis-Je ml- 4 
for us he left. The people my body 

nee-git hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan Le-nai-wiL-dil-la-din do-Le-na- 
frightens. The people build a fire place I don't have 

ne-la nas-d5n-xo Le-nauw-dil-la de-de kun-na hai kyu-win- 6 
a fire. By itself I have a fire. This too, what people 

ya-in-yan yi-tan do-ke-yan de-de kun-na nin-nis-an meuk 
eat I don't eat. This too world around 

d5-te-en hai-yuk hwin-nis-te ml-nis-git hai-man un-niL- 8 

I don't This way my body frightens For this I am 

look. them. reason 

duwne hw& nit-dje tco-5-da hei-yun kut don kut xdw-tsan 

telling forme your let it "Yes, it is true. I saw him 

you mind be Borry." 

yl-man yi-de tcu-wil-dal xoi-de-ai min-na na-kyu-wil-<ik hu'e- io 

on the north- he ran down. His head around was tied with I, 

other ward a string. 

side 

en don dau hwe-en don kut Lax niL-xoi-lik-te hai dunt 

no. I just I will tell you the who 

kit-tes-seox a-tcin-<e-detc mit-diL-wa hai-ye-he kyu-win-ya-in- 12 

smartest is. In turn anyhow Indian world 

yan-ta-din miL xon-nis-fe xon-nuM? htc& no-na-kin-niii-un-te 

with his body makes for you will leave 
happy me 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Mary Marshall, who learned it from an 
aged relative and employed it after his death. 
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kut hai-yflk h»ca-ne hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wttL xo-win-yaL 
that way only. Anyhow hurry go along 

2 xo-wun nin-yauwr djic-tan-a-diii yl-man-tcin na-nes-dai 

to him go Djictafiadift on the opposite sat down." 

side 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hwe-eh don nu-wun nu-hwauu> djis-tan-a-din yi-man-tcin 

"I to you I come, Djictaftadifi on the other 

side 

4 na-ne-sin-dai 
you sat down." 

(The rest is as above.) 

(The reply is as above exeept the last which is as follows:) 
hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wuL x5-wiii-yaL xon xo-wun nin-yauw 

"Anyhow harry go along himself to him go 

6 tee-ye-ke-xo-xauir* me-na-nes-dai 
Tseyekexoxauw he sat down by." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hire-en dou nu-wun nu-hicautc tse-ye-ke-xo-xauw na-ne- 
"I to you I come Tseyekexoxauw you sat 

8 sin-dai 
down." 

(The rest as before.) 

(The last of the reply is as follows:) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wuL xo-win-yaL xon xo-wun nin-yauw 
"Anyhow hurry go along himself to him go 

10 xon-sa-din yi-de yi-tsin na-nes-dai 
Xonsadift north belows at down." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hire-en dou nu-wun nu-hwautr xon-sa-din yT-de yi-tsin 

"I to you I come XonBadili north below 
12 na-ne-sin-dai 
you sat down." 

(As before.) 

(The reply ends thus.) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wuL xo-win-yaL xon xo-wfin nin-yauw 
"Anyhow hurry go along himself to him go 

14 yo yi-de-yi-man na-nes-dai 

there north on he sat down." 
the other 
side 

*A large rock in the river above Miskut. 
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ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hire-en don nu-wun nu-htrauw yo yT-de yi-man na-ne- 

"I to you I come there north on the you sat 

other side 

sin-dai 2 
down." 

(As before.) 

(The reply is as follows:) 

hei-yun kut ai-nuto-sin yi-man-yl-de kut tcu-wil-dal xoir- 

"Yes, I thought so. On the other he ran, I 

side to the 
north 

tsis xoi-de-ai min-na na-wil-<ik hrce-en don kut hwre-de-ai 4 

saw his head around a string tied. I it was my head 
him, 

ye-win-yai kyu-wih-ya-in-yan mitc-tcu-hwil-le hai-yaL kut 

it went in Indians their wailing. And 

te-se-yai kut a-duir-kit hwit-Lo-we hai miL xo-wun hwit-dje 6 
I went away. To myself my medicine. That with for them my heart 

tcon-da-te hai-yaL kut nu-wa-nel-la-te miL a-dfl-wun-din- 

will be sorry. And I will give it to with it yourself 

you 

tcwin-ne kut kyu-win-ya-in-yan mit-tax na-na-siii-ya-te xa- 8 

bathe. Indians among you will be. 

win-yaL hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wuL mit-diL-wa kyu-win-ya-in- 
Oo on. Anyway hurry up. In return Indian 

yan-ta-din miL xon-nis-te xon-nuw til-teox hwa no-na-kin- 10 
world with his body feels good much for me you must 

auwne x5n xo-wun nin-yauw x5-tu-wai-kut na-nes-dai 

leave. Him to him you go Xotflwaikut who sat." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hire-en don nu-wun nu-hwauir xo-tu-wai-kfit* na-ne-sin-dai 12 
W I to you I came XolQwaikut you sat." 

(The rest as before.) 

(The reply concludes as follows:) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wuL xo-win-yaL xon xo-wun niu-yauw 

"Anyhow hurry goon. Himself to him you go 

tewitc-na-nin-a-dint to-din na-nes-dai 14 
Tcwitcnaniftadin at the he sat." 

river 



* Pactaw, between the Klamath and Trinity rivers at their confluence. 
t«Wood across place," where the fish weir is built at Cappel. 

.1.23. 
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ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hice-en don nu-wun nu-hwauw tcwit-na-nih-a-din to-din 

"I to you I come Tcwitcnaniuadin at the 

river 

2 na-ne-sin-dai 
you sat down." 

(As before.) 

(The reply concludes as follows:) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wuL xo-win-yaL x5n xo-wun nih-yauir 

"Anyhow hurry go on. Himself to him you 

4 tse-non-a-din ta-ne-djit 

TsenOnadifi water in 
middle." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

ht<?e-en don nu-wun nu-hwautc tse-non-a-din ta-ne-djit 
"I to you I go TsenOnadifi water in 



6 na-ne-sin-dai 
you sat." 

(As before.) 

(Reply concludes as follow!:) 
hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wuL xo-win-yaL x5n xo-wun nin-yaur 

"Anyhow hurry goon. Himself to him go 

8 kyu-we-Le-din yi-nuk ta-ne-djit na-nes-dai 

Kyuweuedifl below in the middle aat down." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

htre-en don nu-wun nu-hirautc kyu-we-Le-din yi-nftk 

«I to you I come KyuweLedin down 

rirer 

10 ta-ne-djit na-ne-sin-dai 
the middle you sat." 
of the water 

(Ends as before.) 

(The reply concludes as follows:) 

hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wuL xo-win-yaL xon xo-wun nin-yauir 
"Anyhow hurry, go on. Himself to him go 

12 kiL-we-diii na-nes-dai 

KiLW&dift who sat 
down." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hire-en don nu-wun nu-hwautr kiL-we-din na-ne-sin-dai 
« I to you I come KiLwMin you as 

(Ends as the preceding.) 
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(The reply ends thus.) 
hai-ye-he na-a-diL-wuL xo-win-yaL xofi xo-wuh nin-yauw 

"Anyhow hurry, go on. Herself to herself go 

tseL-tce-din* do-kyu-wil-le 2 
Knife -place old woman." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

hwe-en don nu-wuh nu-htrauw tseL-tce-din do-kyu-wil-le 

"I to you I come Knife-place old woman." 
(As before.) 

hei-yun htoe-en don kut niL-xwe-lik-te hai kit-tes-sedx 4 

"Yes I will tell you who smart 

a-in-<e-detc muk-ka-na-du-wul-a-din yi-de-yi-tsin na-nes-dai 

is. Mukanaduwuladifi north below who sat 

xo- tci.fi in-hifiL 6 
to him you call." 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

dau do-he xoi-de-ai ye-win-ya 

"No, it his head go in." 

doesn't 

ha ha ha ha ha ha ha ha 

kut xoi-de-ai ye-win-ya hwe-en don nu-wun nu-hwauir 8 

"Already his it has gone I to you I have come 
head in. 

muk-a-na-du-wul-a-din yi-de-yi-tsin na-ne-sin-dai hwe-en don 

MOkanaduwuladin north below who sat down. I 

kut duio-di-ya hai kyu-wih-ya-in-yan-ta-din no-xa no-nai-nin-an 10 
in the which Indian world for us he left. 



muk-kSs-tau-din xo ne-ya hai ta a-hwiL-tcit-du-win-neL 
Nine places in vain I went those places. They told me 

hai-ye don kit-tsis-seox-te-a-tcon-detc hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan 12 
that one smartest is. The Indians 

hwin-nis-te mi-nes-git hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan Le-nai-wiL-dil- 
my body are afraid of. The Indians build a fire 

la-din do-Le-na-nel-la nas-doh-xo Le-nauw-dil-la de-de kun-na u 
place I do not build a fire ; by myself I have a fire. This too 

hai kyu-win-ya-in-yan yi-tan d5-kyu-we-h«?an de-de kun-na 
what Indians eat I don't eat This too 

nin-nis-an meuk do-te-en hai-yuk hwin-nis-te ml-nes-git hai- 16 

world around I don't This way my body frightens For 
look. them. this 

* The saud spit south of the mouth of the Klamath river. 
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man un-niL-duir-ne htra nit-dje tco-d-da hei-yuii kut tca-da 

reason I am telling you. For your let it pity." "Yes, too much 

me mind 

2 do-a-du-wun-tel-wis-he kut kyu^wiii-ya-in-yan-ta-din na-sin- 

don't be frightened. In the Indian world you will 

ya-te hai-ded kyu-win-ya-in-yan yi-tan na-kyu-win-yun-te 
travel. That which Indiana eat you will eat. 

4 hai-de kyu-win-ya-in-yan Le-nai-wiL-dil-la-din Le-na-nil-la-te 

The Indians build a fire place you will build a 

fire. 

nin-nia-an meuk na-ten-in-te nin-nis-te na-La nas-dil-lin-te 

The world in you will look. Your body another will become. 

6 hai-ded htcit-Lo-we nu-wa-nie-neL-tcwit-te hai-de hire htrik- 
This my herb I will loan you. This my 

ki-ina-u miL nii-wa-na-ne-la-te ded-de kun-na hai-ded kiL- 
medicine with it I will loan you. Thia too this 

8 La-xun La-ox inux-xa tcen-ya-htriL-te ded-de kun-na na-dl-yau 

deer as if it after you will go out. This too dentalia 
where 
lying there 

hai-yux-xo-te ke xa-niL-iii yo htrim-mit-dai kis-xan kut 

the same way Now, look, here outside of my it stands. Al- 
will be. house ready 

io ded-e-il-lu-wil miL yeu yi-duk a-na-kin-nit-fe hai-ya-miL 

it begins to be then way up it grows. And 

dark 

yis-xfin-de xu-Le-dun me-nai-yT-yau?r-e-xO-lan kiL-La-xun 
tomorrow in the morning it will be eaten down. Deer 

12 wfln-na-xo-il-yu ded-de kun-na ke xa-niL-in yo yl-dfik yon 

come to eat it. This too come look at there up back 

of fire 

hai na-dl-yau me-nai-yi-yauir hai yo yon yi-duk kis-xan 

the dentalia eat it down that there back up stands. 

of fire 

14 hai-ya-miL ye-it-xa-miL xa-a-na-kin-nit-<e hai-yox a-na-nu- 

And at break of day it grows up again. This way it will be 

we-sin-/e-te hire-en don hai kut hwe-de-ai ye-nat-yai hai- 
with you my already my head it came to. And 

10 ya-miL a-diL-kiL hai-ded hire hirit-Lo-we ai-nes-sen hai 

take it with this my herb. I thought that 
you 

xo-wa-me-neL-tewit-te mit-diL-wa do-Lan tcoL-tsit-te hai miL 

I would loan him. But then not many will know that with 
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kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din xd-wun htrit-dje teon-da-te ke xa 
Indian world for them my mind will be Well 

sorry. 

a-diL-kit hai-ded hwit-Lo-we mit-diL-wa til-teox hwa no-na- 2 

take it this my herb. But then much for me you 

along 

kin-nin-un-te kyu-win-ya-in-yan-ta-din miL xon-nis-fe xon-nuw 

will leave Indian world with his body makes 

happy." 

[Note].— Said by the priest to the recipient as the medicine is applied. 

hai-ded-a na-La nin-nis-<e nas-dil-lin-te hai-ded kyu-win- 4 
"This another your body will become. This Indians 

ya-in-yan hai un-te hai-yuk a-na-mi-we-sin-fe-te kut nin-nis-te 

that they that way you will look. Already your body 
look 

na-La hai-ded nin ma defik xax-a-na-nu-wis-fe-te a-tin-xo- 6 
another this you for this way will be lighter. Every - 

un-te nili-xot-yun-te hai-ded na-di-yau naii-a-te 

thing will be easy for This dentalia you will have, 
you to get. 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for the Purification of Those Who Have 

Buried the Dead. 

Ha ha ha ha. Ha ha ha ha. 

"I come to you who have made your abode at Xaslindiii. 
They say you are the smartest of all. I am suffering from that 
evil (death) which has been left to us of the Indian world. The 
people are afraid of me. I do not have a Are where the others 
have their fire. I have a fire by myself. And besides, what the 
rest eat I do not eat. Furthermore, I do not look at the world. 
So much my body frightens them. I am telling you that you 
may be sorry for me." 

"Yes, I saw his spirit running down on the other side of the 
river with the string tied around his head. No, I am not the 
one. I will tell you who is the smartest, but that which makes 
the Indian happy (tobacco) you must leave for me. Hurry and 
go on to him who sits across the river from Djictanadin." 

(The priest calls up in a similar manner the spirits who live 
at the following places: Djictanadin, Tseyekex6xuu\ Xonsadin. 
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At each of these places he receives a reply similar to the one 
given above. At Xonsadiii he is told to go to the one who dwells 
below on the other side of the river. There he calls as at the 
former places. The reply is as follows:) 

"Yes, I think so. I saw a spirit running down on the other 
side toward the north, his head tied around with a string. I 
heard the wailing ot the Indians, then I ran away earning with 
me my medicine, by means of which my heart is made sorrowful 
for them. I will give it to you. Bathe yourself with it. You 
will live among the people, but go on; hurry up. Give me that 
which makes the Indian feel happy. Go to him who dwells at 
Xotuwaikut." 

(In the same manner the priest calls upon the spirits who 
dwell at Xotuwaikut, Tcwitcnanihadin, Tsenonadin tanedjit. 
KyuweLedin, KiLwedih. Calling at the latter place he receives 
the usual reply and is told to go on to the old woman who dwells 
at TseLtcediu : ) 

Ha ha ha ha. Ha ha ha ha. 

"I come to you old woman who dwell at TseLteedin" (The 
address is finished as in former cases. ) 

"Yes, I will tell you who is the smartest. Call to the one 
who dwells north, just below Mukanaduwuladin. 

Ha ha ha ha. Ha ha ha ha. 

"No, he does not hear me." 

Ha ha ha ha. Ha ha ha ha. 

"Now he hears me. I have come to you, Mukanaduwuladin. 
I am in the sorrowful condition which has been left for those of 
the Indian world. I have been in vain to all these nine places. 
At each they have told me that someone else is the smartest. The 
Indians are afraid of me. I do not build ray fire where the 
Indians build theirs. I have a fire by myself. That which the 
Indians eat I do not eat. Besides I do not look at the world. 
This much they fear me. I am telling you that you may feel 
sorry for me." 

"Yes, I hear you. Do not be too much frightened. You will 
travel again iu the Indian world. Your body will be renewed. 
I will loan you this ray medicine. You shall hunt and the deer 
will lie still for you. It shall be the same in regard to dentalia. 
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Now look at the shrub which stands outside by my house. As 
soon as it is dark, it grows up tall. To-morrow in the morning 
it will be eaten down. The deer will come to feed upon it. Look 
at this too which stands back of the fire. The dentalia eat it down, 
but it grows up again at the break of day. It comes to my mind 
that it will be that way with you. I will loan it to you. There 
will not be many who will know the formula by means of 
which my mind is made to feel sorry for them. Take this 
medicine of mine with you. Leave for me that which makes the 
Indian feel happy. 

(Said by the priest to the recipient as the medicine is applied 
to him). Now your body will be renewed. You will be as the 
other Indians are. Already your body is renewed. It will be 
less heavy upon you. Everything will be easy for you to get. 
You will possess dentalia." 
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LI. 

Formula of Medicine for the Purification of Those Who Have 

Buried the Dead* 

ai-we-tcin yi-man-tu-win-yai tsis-dai Lei- din nax x5-u< 
I hear it said Ylmantuwinyai lived at South- Two his 

fork. wives. 

2 La kin-na xd-ut La xd-iL-knt-xoi xo-fi/ hai-dn iL-waux La 

One Yurok his One Redwood his And with each one 
wiie. wne. 

ya-is-tcwen Lu-wun ki-la-xutc Lfi-wftn tea-xntc hai-yaL-un 

he made. One of a boy, one of a girl. And 

them them 

4 xoi-kya-tcin ya-tes-yai dik-gytin yi-nfik nin-nis-an ndn-a-tcin 

from them he went away here south the world's end. 

hai-yaL-un ki-ye nax tsum-mes-Lon teiL-tsan hai-uii ki-ye 

And again two women he saw. And again 

6 ki-la-xutc tcis-tcwen hai-ya hai-yaL-un min-dai da-ya-win-ai 
a boy he begot there. And outside he was sitting. 

htciL-tsu xu-Le-dun deuk-au-neL-din hai-yaL un-kya ded 

someone morning 
calling 

8 no-il-La kut meu-na-sit-tan xo-kut na-sa-an Lax hwan nu> 

he came A woodpecker on him was. "Just I am 

running. headdress 

xow-lik hai ne-ne-en-man hai nin mitc-dje-e-din-ne-en yin-ne- 

telling those yours used those your children used to be in the 
you to be, ground 

10 ya-xol-lai xat ya-xo-xun-nai hai-yaL xa-na-xon-an nitc- 

they have yet alive. And they came up 'No 

put again. 

tcwiii hai-ya tcwa-x5L-wiL d5-xo-lin se-dai hai-ya hai 

it is dark. I can't stay there.' 



12 ki-xun-nai-ne-en en xo-djox a-tin tas-yai hai nin miirtcit- 
Klxftnai used to be it is quite all went That your dancing 

away. 

*Told at Hupa, June 1901, by Lillie Hostler, wife of Henry Hostler. 
8he is a native of TakimiLdin, about 55 years of age. Compare, Life and 
Culture of the Hupa, pp. 71 and 72. 
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dil-ye-ne-en en a-tin aL-ya-tes-an hai-yo nim-mitc-dje-e-din 

stuff it is all with them Those your children 

they took. 

en kut yin-ne-tcin deL-tse ya-xo-xun-nai hai-yaL tcit-tea-yai 2 

it is in the ground are alive." And he started 

staying 

yi-na-tcin hai xoi-kyu-win-ya-in-yan hwa-ne a-dit-ta tco-xoL- 

from the His child only his sack he put 

south. 

ten hai-yaL-un Lel-dih na-in-dl-yai sa-kit-dih-un-kya na-nin 4 

in. And Southfork he got back to. He was surprised two 

to see 

iL-tcin-dits-tse sit-tin xut-yuh-xos-sin-diii tsum-mes-Lon hai- 
head to head lying at the grave women. 

yaL-un a-ya-xf>L-tcit-den-ne nitc-tcwin xo-lun a-di-ya min- 6 
And he said to them, "Badly it has happened. Ten 

Lun-diu tcuw-xai na-is-dil-lin-te hai-un dau ya-den-ne tcwo- 

times young they should And "No," they said. "Five 

become." 

la-din he-don yii-diii-hit La aL-teit-den-ne hai-ta dau ya-du- 8 

times at least." At last, "Once," he said to Those "No," said, 

win-neL ne-he hwa-ne a-nai-dl-yau kut a-tin xa-a-<in-te 
"(not) we only do this; all will do this 

way." 

hai-yaL-uu yin-ne-ya-xoL-taL hit-djit-un a-ya-xoL-teit-den-ne io 

And in the ground he And then he said to them, 
tramped them. 

do-xo-lin kl-yc naL-tsis hai kl-xun-nai ma-a-kLL-en-ne-en Lax 

"Never again you will the Klxunai their doings. Just 

xoL-tewil-a-kai ye-na-wo-deL-te hai kin-ne-tax miL tsis-da- 12 

a marshy way you will travel in." The Yurok country from used to 

ne-en tse-kiL-djen na-is-dil-len hai xo-iL-kut miL tsis-da- 

live white bug became. That Redwood from used to 

ne-en en xo-it-tein-tset na-is-dil-len hai-yaL-un kut tcit- 14 

live it was a black bug became. And he 



tes-yai xun-ne yit-de hai-yaL-un 

started along the to the And 

river north. 

hai-ya xo-lun xoi-teL-weL hai 

There he found they were the 

camped 

me-din-nun-din xwel-weL hai-un 

at one side camped. And 



tce-xol-tcwe-din xwel-weL 
Tcexoltcwediii he spent 
the night. 

ki-xuu-nai xoh eh Lax 16 

Klxunai. Him- it 

self, was, 

yis-xun-hit Lax dik-gyuh 

the next just here 
morning 
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yit-da-tein wiii-a miL kut xot-da-wil-lai hai ki-xfin-nai hai- 

from the east it (sun) then they started the Klxunai. 

came in boats 

yaL-un xon kun kut teit-tes-yai Lax tak-kut xo-xai-miL 

And he too started just bank on foot, 

him- along 
self 

hai-yaL-un na-tin-nox-xoi tee-wil-lin-diii yl-na-tein miL teit- 

And NatinOxoi Tcewilindifi above from they 

teL-taL hai-un iL-man mi-nil-la-yei hai-eii hai tcit-teL-taL 

danced the And both sides the waves came It was the dancing 
boat dance. to the shore. 

a-dl-yau hai-un tseL- tee-din ye-tcu-wiL-taL-ei hai-ya-hit- 

did it. And at Knife-place they landed. And 

djit-uii a-den-ne ki-la-xutc hira-ne-he hira yo-oL-tuw me-dil 
then he said, "Boy only forme put in canoe. 

kl-xun-nai o-le hai-un dun-hire-e do-yu-xon-neL-en hai-ye-he 

A Klxunai let And nobody looked at him. Nevertheless 

him 



8 en kut ya-wiL-waL yl-man me-dil me-tcin hai-un xote 

he threw across canoe into. And right 

min-ne-djit uo-nin-xuts hai me-dil hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut 
in the middle he dropped the canoe. And then 

10 ta-wil-lai miL hai xo-ta na-neL-en sai-kit-din-un-kya kut 

it had then he at his looked back. He was surprised 
started father to see 

xon-na-/uu kT-yauic-ine-de-ai sil-le-ne-xo-lun hai-un kut hai 
his eyebrowB woodpecker feathers had become. Then already 

12 ki-xftn-nai tsis-len hai-ya-hit-djit-un kut ta-wil-la-yei dik-gyuii 
Klxunai he had And then they went here 



no-hoL yit-de-yi-man-tciii hai-yaL-un yi-man-tu-win-yai xat 
from us north across. And YlmantQwinyai there 

14 tcu-win-da tseL-tee-din mu-win-na tai-kyuir wun-na-is-ya 

stayed Knife-place around. Sweat-house he started to 

make 

hai-ya hai-ya-hit-djit-un xu-Le-duii tee-nin-yai tais-tse mux-xa 
there. And then in the he went out sweat- after. 



16 hai-un hai kl-ma-u a-da hai xo-mitc-dje-e-din yin-ne-teu- 

Then the medicine for his children in the ground 

himself had 

wil-lai man hai-un niL-tuk-yauw tais-tse tcis-tcwen hai-ya- 
because, then young black oak sweat- he made. And 



put 
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hit-djit-^n tein-ne-meL hai-un do-he-tel-lit hai-yaL-<in tce-tes- 

then he carried it And it would not And he went 

home. burn. 

yai yi-de tcit-tes-yai mftk-ka-na-du-wfil-a-din yi-dftk hai 2 
out. North he went mouth of Klamath above. The 

xa-sin-deL-din hai na-tcil-yeuw-ga-an-din hai-ya xo tcin- 
coroing up place the resting place there in vain he 

nes-da hai-ftn di-hwe-e do-he- tciL-tsan hai-miL kl-ma-u 4 
sat down. Then nothing he saw that with medicine 

a-dis-tcwin-te hai-yaL-dn yl-de-e-din tcit-tes-yai yi-de-xo-xotc- 
he might make. And further north he went. YldexoxOte- 

yit-din tein-nin-ya-yei hai-yaL hai-ya ya-wes-a hai-yaL deox 6 
yitdin he came to. And there he sat. And this 

way 

na-ten-in-hit u\n-kj r a tai-kyuw-me ya-win-a de-duu deftk-ftn- 

when he looked he saw sweat-house in he was This time, this kind 

sitting. 

fe-difi tcin-nes-da hai-yaL-fin deox na-ten-ih-hit fin-kya 8 
of a he was sitting. And around when he looked he saw 

place 

xon-ma-na-da-ai Luk-kai win-fe sil-le-ne-xo-lfin hai-ya-hit- 

the post back of white all the had become. And 
the fire way 

djit-fin tce-na-in-dl-yai sai-kit-din-fin-kya xon-ta kiln win-a- 10 

then he came out. He was surprised house too was 

to see 

e-xo-lQii hai-ya-hit-djit-fifi kai-tim-miL tce-nin-tan tits kfin-na 

standing. And then a wood-basket he took out, cane also. 

hai-ya-hit-djit-fin tcit-tes-yai ki-ma-u mit-tciu dik-gyfin 12 
And then he went medicine toward. Here 

yit-de-yi-duk-a-tcin da-na-xun-nii-win-ne-hwil mit-duk-kan 
northeast Danaxunuwinehtril its ridges 

na-nu-wes-a hai-ya h»fa-ne xo-te-e-auw hai tsit-dfik-na-we 14 

run across. There only runs along the fisher 

hai na-di-yau-kiL-tcwe hai-uii muk-ka-tcu-wun me-ta kin-no- 

the dentalia-maker, and in armpits among they 

de-eL hai-yaL a-den-ne do-xo-lih Lan a-huiL-tcin-ne hai 16 

stick. And he said, "There will many will say of me, 'That 

not be one 

tcin hai-yfik a-na-it-yau xotc kit-tis-seox-xow? a-tcin-fe-detc 

they this way did.'" Very smart he must be then 
say 

a-na-hiriL-tcit-den-te hai-ya-tciu xa-a-na-it-yau hai-ya-hit- 18 

of me he will say, ' That place he did that. ' " And 
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djit-fln kfit tcis-tewen hai tais-tse hai na-dl-yau wun-na- 

then he made the sweat- which dentalia goes 

house 

2 xol-yu tse-Lit-tso* niL-tsai na-di-yau wfin-na-xol-yu miL-un-fe 
to eat. Blue -brush dry dentalia eating it because of 

it is. 

hai-uh deox yit-da-tein-e-a miL ki-ye na-kit-te-it-dai-ye hai- 

And here east the sun is then again it blossoms again. 

4 yaL-fiii kfit-de ki-ye hira na-na-e-dauw miL ki-ye kit-te-i-yautr 

And after again sun goes down then again they come, 
a while 

hai na-dl-yau en a-in-ml hai-ya-hit-djit-uu na-tes-di-yai 

The dentalia it was did that. And then he went baok. 

6 hai-ya-hit-djit-ufi tai-kyuw-din na-in-di-yai hit-djit xoL-tel-lit 

And then to the sweat- he got baok then with him 

house burned 

hai tais-tse hai-ya-hit-djit-un xoL-no-nil-lit hai-uh hai 

the sweat- And then it finished And the 

house wood. burning. 

8 no-xo-wis-din na-di-yau wun-na-xos-yu hai-fin Lax 
sweeping place dentalia went to eat. Then just 

kit-tsots-yii-wiL-a hai-ya-hit-djit-un dik-gyuh no-hoL yit-de- 

" tsflts " they made And then here from us north 

noise like. 

10 yi-man hai rauhk nan-xa-teifi teit-tes-yai hai-ya eu rait-duk 

across the lake lies toward he went. There it is along the 

shore 

ki-ma-u na-kyu-win-xa hai-ya e-nan hai Luir-xan tsel-ne-wan 
medicine crows. There is the eels red 



12 na-dil dik-gyuii yi-man-ne-yi-tsin e-nan hai Lok mis-kai-gits 
live. Here across west there is the salmon small 

na-dil hai mik-kel Luk-kyuir dik-gyun yi-man-ne-yi-nuk 

living their tails forked. Here across to the south 

14 e-nan hai tse mis-lfit-xo-len na-na-du-win-a hai min-ne-djit 

there is the rock folds having stands. That its middle 

na-wes-deL hai ki-ma-u nas-dik hai tse mis-lut-xo-len na 

encircles the medicine nasdik the rock folds having. From 

there 

16 yi-nuk e-nan iL-ba-la-din hai-ya en hai kiL-La-xun Luk-kai 
south is iLbaladin. There it is the deer white 

kit-te-i-yautr ki-yaui/'-me-de-ai h/ra-ne rain-na-fun-ta ki-yauir- 
always come Woodpecker color only their eyebrows, woodpecker 



out to feed. 

*Ctanoihus integerrimtu . 
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me-de-ai hwa-ne tcwo-la duk-kan te-na-wes-a 

color only. Five ridges run into the 

water. 

kiL-La-xun Luk-kai ma tcwo-la kun kon-sontc ma 
deer white for. Five too vine maple for 

wes-a min-Lun te-na-wes-a hvtcih-hit hai-ya e-nan 
water Ten into the water altogether. There is 



hai 



te-na- 
in the 

a-na- 



run. 



run out 



nu-wes-fe 

growing 



hai kun kon-sontc Lax kyu-wit-dai-ye-iL-win-<e 
that too vine maple just always blossoms. 



hai-ya e-nan hai na-di-yau-kiL-tcwe wun-na-dil hai-yaL hai- 
There it is the dentalia- maker goes after it. And from 

ya-miL yl-nuk kl-ye tcit-tes-yai tciL-tel-nal- la-din tcin-nin- 
there south again he went. To TciLtelnaladin he 



ya-yei 
came. 



hai-ya 
There 



e-nan 
it is 



hai 
the 



kl-xun-nai 
KlxOnai 



mil-lok-ka 
their salmon 



da-wit-dil 

are living. 



hai-yaL hai de-xo-ta tin-dil kun-na hai-ya da-wit-dil hai 

And those here come also there live. The 

kl-xun-nai mil-lok-ka hai eh kl-yauw-me-de-ai hica-ne iL-kyu- 

Klxonai their those are woodpecker color only all 



the 
ones 

we-din hai-un miL-da-kit-diL-dil miL-tel 

over. And winnowing basket its width 



hai 



mit-Le-te 

their scales 



ki-yauir-me-de-ai xo-q5t-din uL-dit-tan tu-wim-ma hai-un 
woodpecker color knee deep that thick along the And 

shore. 

hai-miL ta-kit-deu-tce hai-ya en hai kl-ma-u na-teL-dit-tcwen 

that with the wind blows There it is the medicine ^iw 
out of the water. 

hai-miL a-dfi-wun-du-win-tcwit hai-ya-hit-djit na La xon- 



with which 



he rubbed himself. 



And then 



his 



nis-/e 

body 



nas-dil-len-nei 



hai-ya-hit-djit-uii 
And then 



10 



12 



14 



[Note]. — Not part of the formula. 

muk-a-na-du-wul-a-dih hai-ya yl-duk e-nah kl-yauio da-na- 
Mouth of the Klamath there above it is birds 

yai-du-win-an yl-man-ta-wiii-yai a-tcon-des-ne xa a-ya-tco-ne 16 
brought it back. YlmantOwiftyai thought, n Well let them do 

that." 

de-xo-ta na-in-de-an hai a-tin-ka-un-/e 

here he brought the every kind 

(Hupa) 
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nin-su-wit-deL do-nin-sin-diL-te-ne-en de-x6-ta hai-yuk-hit-un 
they dance (or) they would not dance here. This way it was 

hai-de tcit-dil-ye tciL-wal xun-ka tcit-dil-ye tciL-tal tunk- 

these dances, KinaLdun, River- dance, Doctor Fall 

along dance, 

tcit-dil-ye 

dance. 

TRANSLATION. 

Formula of Medicine for the Purification of Those ^Yho Hare 

Buried the Dead. 

They say Ylmantuwiiiyai lived with two wives at Leldiii. 
One of his wives was a Yurok, the other was from Redwood creek. 
Each of them bore a child, one of them a boy and the other a 
girl. Yimantuwiiiyai went away from them to the southern end of 
the world. There also he saw two women and there he begot a boy. 

In the morning about this time of day* while he was sitting 
outside he heard someone calling. A man came running toward 
him, wearing a woodpecker head-dress, saying, "I have just came 
to tell you that they have put your children into the ground 
alive. The children came up again, saying, 'It is not a good 
place there; it is dark; we can't live there.' All of the KTxunai 
who used to live there have gone away. They have taken all of 
the dance stuff with them, but your children remain in the 
ground alive." 

Yimautuwinyai, taking only his child which he put in his 
sack, started back to the south. When he came to Leldin 
he was surprised to see the two women lying at the grave with 
their heads toward each other. "You have done badly," he said 
to them. "Ten times the people should renew their youth." 
"No," they said. "Five times at least," said Ylmantuwiiiyai. 
"Once, anyway," he said to them. "No," said the two women. 
"We are not the only ones who will do this. Everyone shall do 
this way." Ylmantuwinyai, tramping them into the ground, 
said to them, "Never again will you see the games and dances of 
the Kixunai. You shall travel a marshy way." The wife who 
had come from Yurok territory became a white bug; the one from 
Redwood creek became a black bug. 

* About 9 a.m. 
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Then YImantuwinyai started down the river toward the north. 
He spent the night at Teexoltcwedin, where he found the Klxunai 
were also camped. He himself camped at oue side some distance 
from them. The next morning when the sun had come up from 
the east to about here (gesture) the Klxunai started out in boats. 
YImantuwinyai went along the bank on foot. Just above 
Natinoxoi Tcewilindin the Klxunai commenced the boat dance. 
The dancing sent waves to both shores of the river. They 
landed on the shore at TseLtcedin. Then YImantuwinyai called 
to them, "Only take the boy into the boat for me that he may 
become a Klxunai." No one looked at him. Nevertheless 
YImantuwinyai threw the boy across the water to the canoe, in 
the middle of which he fell. When the boat had started the boy 
looked back at his father, who was astonished to see that the 
boy's eyebrows had become woodpecker color and that he had 
already become a Klxunai. 

Then they all went away across the ocean to the north, but 
YImantuwinyai remained at TseLtcedin. There he built a sweat- 
house, and in the morning went out to get sweat-house wood. 
He wished to make medicine for himself because his children 
had been placed in the ground. He gathered young black oaks 
for sweat-house wood and carried them home, but they would not 
burn. Then he went out and climbed the mountain north of the 
mouth of the Klamath to the resting place, where he sat down. 
He saw nothing there which he could use for medicine. He 
went on toward the north until he came to YIdeoxotcyitdin 
where he stayed for awhile. 

When he looked about he discovered that he was sitting in a 
sweat-house. From near the door where he was sitting he saw 
the post back of the fire was white from top to bottom. When 
he went out he saw a house was also standing there from which 
he took a wood basket and a cane for a digging stick. Then he 
went after medicine toward the northeast to Danaxunuwinehiril 
where the ridges run across. The fisher only runs along there 
in whose arm-pits cling the dentalia. 

"There will not be many," YImantuwinyai said, "who will 
say of me, 'I hear that he did this way;' he must be very 
clever who shall say of me, 'I hear he did that.' " Then he made 
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sweat-house wood of buck brush, to which the dentalia ever 
come to suck. The brush is dry after the dentalia have been 
sucking it, but when the sun comes up here (gesture) it 
blossoms again, then after it has blossomed and the sun has gone 
down the dentalia come again. YImantuwinyai went back to the 
sweat-house, where he sweat himself with the wood which he had 
brought. When it had finished burning, the dentalia could be 
heard sucking at the pile of sweepings. 

Then he went across the ocean to the north where a lake lies, 
along the shore of which grows a medicine. The red eels live in 
that lake. Across the ocean toward the west lives the small 
fork-tailed fish. Across the ocean to the south a rock stands 
having folds encircling it; the medicine, yerba buena, grows in 
these folds. South from there is iLbaladin where the white deer 
come out to feed. The eyebrows of these deer are woodpecker 
color. Five ridges for the white deer and five for the vine maple 
run out into the water. Ten ridges in all run into the water. 
There grows the vine maple, always in blossom, for which the 
dentalia-maker is continually seeking. 

From there YImantuwinyai went still farther south to Tce- 
iLtelnaladin. The Klxunai's salmon live there, and also those 
which come to this world. The KIxunai'B salmon are woodpecker 
color all over, and their scales are as broad as a winnowing 
basket. They are knee-deep along the shore where the wind blows 
them out from the water. The medicine grew there with which 
his body when he rubbed it became perfect. 

It was the mountain above the mouth of the Klamath to which 
the birds brought back the dances. YImantuwinyai thought, 
"Well, let them do that." Then he brought to Hupa all the 
different dances. Had he not done this there would not be 
dances in this world. 
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Abalone, 319. 

Abalone shells, 19, 20. 54. 

Achillea millefolium, medicine, 283. 

Acorns, 27j gathered, 27, 147; 
cured, 27 ; shelled, 27_i ground, 
28, lfi2; soaked, 28, 183, 213. 

Acorn bread, 29. 

Acorn Feast, 89; formula of, 233; 

place for, 13, 222. 
Adiantum pedatum, stems used in 

baskets, 39. 
Adze, La. 

Alder, 5j bark as dye, 40j root in 
baskets, 39j as medicine, 344 ■ 
Algonkin, style of basketry, 10. 
Allikochik, 18. 

Alnus Oregana, 5, 39, 40, 344. 
Ambushing of enemy, 167. 
AmeUinchier alnifolia, for the fore- 
shafts of arrows, 31. 
Amusements, GO. 
Anderson, James, 13JL 
Angelica tomentosa, for food, ILL 
Apron, 19. 

Arbutus Menriesii, 5j for food, 32* 
Arctostaphylos Mansanita, for food, 
31, 201. 

Armor, of elk -hide, 62j of rods, 62. 

Arrows, 34j used in war, 62j as 
means of locomotion, 205, 212 ; 
shaftment of, 34, 212, 29L 

Arrow points, material and manner 
of making, 34_j medicine for poi- 
son of, 330-331. 

Asarum cauda turn, medicine, 98, 
218 f . n^ 282 f . n. 

Ashes, as medicine, 226. 

Athapascan, 7, 8, 9L 

Baby, ill-treated, 187-lfifl. 

Baby-basket, 41, made of blue- 
stone, 2LLL 

Bald Hill, 13, 22, 218, 303j dance 
upon, 83j; home of Tan, 7_8_i topo- 
graphy accounted for, 126. 

Bald Hills, 7j man from, 122. 

Baldwin, Miss Ada C. 93. 

Baskets, decoration, 44j materials 
for, 38-39 ; method of weaving, 
4J. ; first made by Ylmantflwinyai, 
126 ; formula for making, 325=322 ; 
song for, 321; made by exemplary 
maidens, 160, 308, 326. 

Basket-cradle, how made, 41; how 
used, 52j of blue-stone, 2SL 



Basket-mill, how used, 27-28; hung 

in doorway to bar out ghosts, 23. 
Basket- pan, how made, 43j how 

used, 28. 
Basket-plate, manner of making, 

41 ; used for serving fiBh, 26; 

used for holding infant, 51, 291. 
Basket- pot, manner of making, 41- 

42; how used, 28. 
BatF, customary, 57, 213 : before 

feasts and meals, HI, 123 f . n. ; 

ceremonial, for kinaulun, 53j 

for mifikilen, 56, 312; omitted, 

226, 

Bear, 5j myth concerning, 277; 

engages in dance, 225.. 
Bear-grass, used in baskets, 39. 
Beds, of deer-skins, 15_; of tule 

mats, 15. 
Belt, worn, 18j water opened by 

stroke of, 133. 
lierberis, sp., used as dye, 10.. 
Berries, food, 3JL 
Big Lagoon, dance at, 132. 
Birds, made, 131 ; eaten, 23j as 

children are enslaved, 302-304 ; 

charged not to bother food, 233, 

268. 

Birth, arranged for by Ylmantfl- 
winyai, 126; supernatural, 123, 
146. 160. 284 , 291. 292. 

Black oak, 5j as food, 27j leaves 
of as magic dress, 335 ; as med- 
icine, 362. 

Blackberries, as food, 32. 

Blankets, worn, 18_i of woodpecker 
scalps, 205, 212. 

Bluejay, becomes Wintun, 134- 

Blue-stone, 311 f. n. ; baskets of, 
291 ; weapons made of, 147. 148; 
house made of, 131 ; shinny stick 
made of, 147, 148, 214; used to 
heat water, 29L 

Bluff creek, 7, 8, 24JL 

Board for fishing place, 23, 124, 133. 

Boat Dance, 83, 85; by Klxflnai, 
218. 225. 362. 

Bobbin, for twine making, 3JL 

Bone, used for arrow points, 31. 

Bowl of pipe, 32. 

Bows, 3JL: made for boys, 146, 160; 

power of, 33_i used in war, 62! 
Breech clout, 18. 
Brodiaa multiflora, food, 3L 
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Brown, Oscar, 93, 102, 135, 169. 

Brown, Samuel, 93_t 

Brush, for acorn meal, 2iL 

Brutih Dance, manner of celebra- 
ting, 67j directions for, 230; 
formula of, 248. 

Buck brush, medicine, 320j 38JL 

Buckeye, 26. 

Bulbs, used for food, 3JL 

Burden basket, how employed, 27 ; 
how made, 41 ; close woven, 42. 

Burial, of the dead, duty taught, 
113; medicine for, 357-359, 366- 
:\(\H. 

Burial customs, 6JL 

Burnt Ranch mountain, 302. 

Buzzard, opens stomach of Ylman- 

tflwinyai, 130 ; his bill made, LiL 
California Academy of Sciences, 3. 
Calling of spirits, 248, 327^ 357^ 358. 
Calochortus Maweanus, food, 39. 
Canoe, size and value of, 5jQ; made 

of obsidian, 147. 213 ; medicine 

for going in, 314-315 ; stretched 

larger, 147, 169. 
Canon of Trinity river, 13^ 199. 
Cap of basketry, worn, 20j how 

made, 43. 
Cappel, 249, 353 f. n. 
Care of children, 51_j taught by a 

tale, 1HH. 
Carrying strap, 2JL 5_L 229. 
Castanea chrysophylla, food, 29. 
Caterpillar, makes a trail, 155. 
Ceanothus integerrimus, medicine, 

72, 215 f . n^ 319 f . n^ 364 f . n. 
Cedar, 5_, 

Census of reservation, liL 
Civet cat, skin use for robe, 29. 
Chaparral, 5_ 

Chastity, inducements for, 55. 

Chieftainship, 58_ 

Child, abandoned by mother, 193, 
roughly treated, 187-188. 

Childbirth, 50-51 : formula of med- 
icine for, 279, 284-285. 344. 

Children, punishment of, 52; teach- 
ing of, 52| medicine made for, 
248. 287. 291, 297, 302-304. 

Chimalakwe, H. 

Chimariko, ft, 

Chinese, 9. 

Chinquapin, food, 2iL 

Chlorogalum pomeridianum , for 
making a brush. 28. : for food, 30, 
129; for washing, 19, 

Clouds, identified with disease, 228, 
236, 207. 

Club, for killing salmon, 23. 

Cohabitation, term of limited, 50, 
321 f. n^ 323 : forbidden after 
birth of child, 52. 



Composite, food, 3_L 
Contributions to North American 

Ethnology, 3, 7, 23L 
Cooking, of bulbs, 31 ; of human 

being, 155, 173; of meat, 23, 168; 

of salmon, 26, 268; of seeds, 31j 

of soaproots, 30. 
Cooking stones, 29, 
Corpse, how prepared for burial, 

69-70 ; addressed before burial, 70. 
Corylus rostrata var. Calif ornica, 5j 

food, 29, 129; for basket ribs, 3JL 
Cotton -tail rabbit, 225, 
Cottonwood, 5j root used for fire- 
sticks, 38_i in basketry, 29. 
Cougar, 5. 
Courtship, 54. 

Coyote, 5 ; acts foolishly, 154, 155 ; is 
greedy, 167-168 ; in a dance, 225. 

Crane, as a guardian, 205 . 

Creation, belief concerning, 75; 
myth, 123-134. 

Creeks, dry up, 130. 

Crib, for fishing, 23; for the storage 
of food, 193. 

Crimes, how punished, 59. 

Crow, breaks famine, 77 ; made 
black, 131 ; in a dance, 225. 

Curing, of fish, 26j of acorns, 2Z. 

Currants, food, 32. 

Dadinmotdin (place), 393. 

DanaxunQwinehtril (place), 367. 

Dance, 7j 13_, 81j brought by birds, 
368; celebrated by animals, 225: 
texts relating to, 202-251 ; to ward 
off danger, 199: for shaman, 00. 

Dance, Jumping, see Jumping 
Dance. 

Dance, KinaLdO.fi, see KinaLddn 
Dance. 

Dance, Spring, see Spring Dance. 

Dance, White Deer-skin, see White 
Deer-skin Dance. 

Dance stick, kinaixlun, 54, 239. 

Dance stuff, taken away, 366. 

Dancing doctor, 65. 

Datcakitane (medicine), 396. 

Datcwindin Xonalswe, tale con- 
cerning, 182-184. 

Davy, Mr. Joseph Burtt, 3, 

Dawn of womanhood, 53. 

Dawn, prayer to, 87. 

Death, first instance of, 76, 224, 
366; of careless mother, 18JL 

Deer, 5j for food, 21_; feed on med- 
iciue, 359 ; how first obtained, 
123; killed while swimming, 22, 
167. 218. 323; killed by magic, 
183; medicine for, 320, 323; parts 
of tabooed, 22, 154: stand in 
water, 312: white, held sacred, 
84, 368_[ killed, 147. 
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Deer-brains, used in tanning, 36. 

Deer-skins, 22* 

Deities, 74. 

Del Norte county, 11L 

Dentalia, for ornament, H), 2D; for 

monev, 48_; mythical references 

to, 148, 149^ 212, 312, 327, 349, 

359. 3C)H. 
Development of child, 188* 
Devotion of brother and sister, 193- 

124; of daughter to mother, 124; 

of father and son, 1H7-188. 
Designs on baskets, 44* 
Dice, a woman's game, ILL 
Digger pine, 4; food, 32; root for 

basketry, 32* 
Digging stick, 30, ML 
Diltcwag (tree), 39, 67, 24tL 
Dinurr (manzanita), 31 . 
Disease, Hupa view of, 6_3_: likened 

to a cloud, 228, 236, 22L 
Disguise, employed, 155. 
Disputes, how settled, 52. 
Divisions of Hupa, 58* 
Divorce, 5fi* 

Dixon, Dr. Roland B., 129, 132* 
DjelO (basket), 27_j manner of 

making, 42* 
Djeldme (mountain), 302* 
Djictafladin (place), 12, 126, 274. 

302, 357. 
Djictanadifi creek, 182* 
Djoaslai (shelled acorns), 21* 
Doctor, herb, 66; dancing, fi*L 
Doctor Dance, 65. 
Dog, domesticated, 6j employed in 

driving deer, 21, 22. 219j 323; 

made, 131; eaten by whites, 201; 

talking of, 7, 219; fighting of, 

ML 

Doorway of house, Li. 

Douglas spruce, Sj bark as med- 
icine, 82, 285, 291* 322 f. n.; 
boughs as a shield from view, 22; 
pitch wood used in dance, 68, 950. 

Doves, 22* 

Dreams, believed in, 72, 193, 265* 

Dress, of men, 18j of women, 19- 
20; ceremonial, of maple bark, 
53 ; for Jumping Dance, 80j for 
White Deer-skin Dance, 83* 

Dressing of hair, 18, 2£L 

Duck, wild, Q* 

Dug-from-the-ground, myth con- 
cerning, 146-149, 

Dusky, Emma, 327, 340, 346. 

Dyeing material, 42* 

Eagle, made, 131; marriage of , 14fi* 

Earth, wife of sun, 344. 

Earthquake, birth of, 345; plays 
shinny, 149. 

Earth-worms, not eaten, 22* 



Eastern world visited, 147-149, 212- 
214* 

Eclipse, lunar, 196. 

Eel, lamprey, 6j food, 25j curing 
of, 26, 125[ caught by Ylmantu- 
wiuyai, 239; medicine for first, 
261-264, 79; red, 261, 368. 

Elder berries, food, 32 ; for arrows, 
35 ; to protect vitals, 133. 322* 

Elk, 5; food, 2L 

Elkhide, 21* 

Elk-horn, money-box, 49j spoon, 

29; wedge, 15* 
Equisetum robustum, for finishing 

wood, 37. 
Estcin (place), 212* 
Evernia vulpina, a dye, 42* 
Exclusion of women, 51* 
Fall dance, 85* 
Family, its composition, 5L 
Famine, 104. 
Fauna, 5* 

Feasts, 78^ of acorns, 233 ; of salm- 
on, 2fifl=2fi2* 

Feathers, how protected, 38, 288* 

Feathering, of arrows, 34, 22L 

Felis concolor, 5* 

Felling of trees, 15* 

Fire, origin of, 197 ; waved over 
sick, 248 ; not to be sat by, 352* 

Fire-sticks, how made, 37, 197. 

Fish, food, 22* 

Fish dam, 24, 41; hook, 25j poison, 
30, 26; spear, 24j traps, 25; 
weir, 24* 

Fisher, 6, 367; skin of used for 

quiver, 36, 173. 
Fishing rights, 22* 
Five, number in myths, 262, 268, 

291, 308. 
Flint, for arrow points, 34* 
Flint's grandmother, 182, 184* 
Flora, 4* 

Flute, employed by Ylmantfiwifiyai, 

124. 

Fog, as a sign, 222* 

Food, 2Jj how first obtained, 75, 

H21t; prayed for, 228, 233, 228* 
Formulas, 6JL, 66, 23* 
Fox, his face pinched out, 149. 
Frog, croaking of, 130; killed for 

her dress, 167-168 ; wife of moon, 

126* 

Frost, medicine against, 233, 213* 
Gambling, 83* 
Geographical features, 4* 
Giant fern, used in basketry, 42* 
Gibbs, George, 6, 9, IS* 
Glue, 25; to attach "backing to bow, 
33* 

Gnaphalium decurrens var. Calif or - 
nirum, for feather case, 288 f. n* 
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Gooseberries, food, 5J1. 

Gooseberry -place, brush dance held 
at, 182-184. 

Grandmother, teacher of children, 
52; of Ylraantflwinyai, 134. 

Grape, wild, root of used in bas- 
ketry, 39_; leaves for flavoring, 

:<(». 

Grave, manner of digging, 70j 
first, 224. im ; robbed by kitdftft- 
xoi, 178. 

Greens, food, d\ . 

Green vomit, a disease, 64, 344 . 

Grief for tho dead, feigned, 2?-V 

Grinding of a<'orns, 2_L 187-188. 

Ground-around-lies, birth of, 345 ; 
plays shinny, L4JL 

Ground squirrel, 225_, 

Grouse, 6_: food, 23. 

Guessing game, til . 

Hair, manner of wearing, 18-19. 
20 ; of infant, burned, 51_; cut as 
sign of mourning, 7JL 183 ; not 
touched by kinaLdun, 5_3_ 

Half marriage, 5iL 

Happy Camp, 8. 

Hat, worn by women, 20_; how 
made, 43 ; worn in eastern world, 

213. 

Hatchets obtained from whites, 

199. 2I1L 
Hawk, 225, 334. 

Hazel, f>j as basket material, 38j 
as withes for tying house, 149. 

Hazel-nut, as food. 29, 122. 

Head-dress, kept in storage basket, 
liil : woodpecker, 86, 3r>6. 

Head rest, L7_ 

Hearst. Mrs. Phoebe A., 3_, 

Hearts, not in the body of enemy, 
168. 

Hrrnrlrum Sana turn, food, 3_L 

Herb doctor, tilL 

HetcromeU* arbutifolia, food, 22. 

Hide dressing, 3JL 

History. 2L 

Hohxitxcus discolor var. arttrfoUtu, 
for game, kin. til: for rod armor, 

£L 

Hook, used by monster to catch 
people. 1 2* : used to catch water 
monster, 330. 

Hnokcra congesta, food. 30, 

H vol cm I a jo, food, 30. 

Horsetail rush, for finishing wood, 
37_ 

Hostler. Ill: ranch. 12_ 

Hostler. Henry. 332, 33iL 

Hostler. Lillie. 36JL 

Houses. LL; burned after a death, 

73: moved. liiL. L24. 2U2. 
Huckleberries, food. '£L 



Huckleberry, for small arrows, 35. 
Hudson Bay trappers, 8_, 
Huraholdt bay, 8, 320. 
Humboldt county, 4_ 
Humboldt Indians, 10. 
Hunting, mask, 2J ; rights, 22* 
Hupa valley. 7_. 

Hypericum formomm var. Scoulrri, 

medicine, 133. 
Illegitimate children, 56j excluded 

from dance, 82. 
Incense root, 240, 250, 268. 274. 

298, 'ML 
Indians, coming of, 76, 133-134. 
Insect, used as medicine, 303. 
Iris macrosiphon, for twine making, 

3iL 

Iron, for arrow points, 34. 
Isdeau (madrona), 3JL 
Isdewitc (shrub), 32_i 
ladiname (a place), 326. 
Jack -rabbit, 22a. 
Jepson, Dr. Willis L., 3. 
Johnston, Adam, 5JL 
Jones, Dr. Philip Mills, 2. 
Jumping Dance, 82, 85 ; dress for, 

86: formula of, 227 : origin of, 

231-232: prayer at, 22iL 
Junction City, 8, 

June berrv, for foreshaft of arrows, 

34- 

Kaiist (a basket), 27, 7-2. 
Kaikisd^ke (a place), 225. 
Kainftnadin (a place), 212. 
Kaitcint (a basket), 41 . 
Kaitel (a basket). 5iL 
KaitemiL (a basket), 27_ 
Karok. 8j how created, 129. 
Kaxus (a shrub), 24. 
Kelta. 7_ 

Kentuck ranch. Li. 

Key to sounds, 94-95. 

Kilai^yadin (a place), 249. 

Kilatconde (nuts), 22. 

KiLtcwe, 253 f. n^, 261. 262, 263, 
264. 

KiLwe, 64. 

KiLwedifi (a place), 

Kin (a game), 6_!_; played in east- 
ern world, 148. 

Kinaigyan (pipe). 2fi. 

KinaLdun, term defined, 237 : rules 
of conduct for, 53: dance for, 53: 
tricked by Ylraantflwinyai, 12jL 

Kinaidun Dance, 52l origin of, 232. 

KinaLdfln tcit.wal, 52. 

Kiniltats la form of meat), 22. 

KinLits (a shurb), 6_L 

Kintcflirhrikikt (a village), 13, 146, 
193 . 205. 2LL 

Kiseaqot (a head-dress). 53, 227, 
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Kisintdklwat (a stone dish), 21L 
Kitdilmai (a willow), 3_9_ 
Kitdindai (a flint), (14. 
Kitdoftxoi (a witch), 64, 181 ; 

methods of, shown bv a tale, 177- 

178. 

Kitf'tnu (a class of shamans), 6jL 

Ki/6kut (a mountain), 24JL 

Klwat (a pan), 2JL 

Klxunai (immortals), 75j abodes 
of, 74j engage in dance, 127 ; 
games of, aiih; at Lcldifi, Xlll; at 
Kintcflirhtrikut, 205 ; man be- 
comes, 231 ; makes baskets, 326 ; 
passing of, 132^ 218, 225, 284, 
28;"), 360 ; view a dance, 83_^ with- 
hold food, 123. 

KlyanCke creek, 182. 

Klamath river, 4, (i, 7, 8_j 9, 37^ 125, 
2fiL 

Knife, 15. 

Knight, IL L., 11L 

Kostan (woman's hat), 43. 

Kut (root of deciduous tree), 39, 
U. 

KQwTta (man's name), 2i2_ 
KyiiweLedin (place), 358. 
La (seaweed), used for food, 3.L 
Ladder, liL 

Lagoon, Freshwater, 250. 
Lamprey eel, 0, 25_. 
Lance, 62. 

Language, reverence for, 88j how 
made, 122; of Hupa employed by 
captive, ia3_. 

Leaching of acorn meal, 2S. 

Leather making, 3_G_ 

Lee, Miss Edith May, 18JL 

Leggings, IS. 

Leptot(tnia Califomica, food, 31; as 
incense, 72, 220, 233, 257, 2fiaf.iL 

Lewis, Emma, 157, 270, 280, 280, 
288, 292. 299, 305, 310^ 314. 

Lewis, William, 252. 

IAboctdrus deairrens, 5_. 

Liming of birds, 154. 

"Lion," dog becomes, 131 ; as pets, 
100. 

Little river, fL 

Logs, splitting of, to entrap people, 
12&. 

l-iouse, ties hair of enemy, 154. 151L 
Louse, grey, delayB a girl, 13JL 
Love medicine, 308. 
Lowland spruce, root employed in 

basketry, 3iL 
Lunar eclipse, 1 !,Mi. 
LekyuwifieL (a basket pattern), 4L 
Leldin (a village), 7, 75, 132, 133, 

224. Hlifi. 

Lenaldautr (a basket pattern), 47. 
uttoflirdin (a place), 172. 



LOkvomenkontc (a basket pattern), 
1L 

LOLkyflwiltOwen (a form of meat), 
2. t , 

Luirmintcuir (a basket design), 44. 
LutcmintcQtr niLkutdasaan (a basket 

pattern), 4Z. 
Lohirunme (a mountain), 3_0_3_, 
Loksaundin (a place), 318. 
LOkyO (a place), 305. 
L6teL (an herb), 39. 
Mad river, 8_ 
Mad river language, liiiL 
Madrona, 5.; for food, 5_L; for wood, 

8J ; bark turned into sinew, 123. 
Maiden-hair fern, stems used in 

basketry, 3JL 
Maidu Myths, 129, 132. 
Maiydtel, employed to entrap 

YlmantQwifiyai, 132. 
Man-eater, 173. 

Manzanita, 5j for food, 31 ; for pipe 
making, 36; flour of, sold to 
whites, 2ILL 

Maple, vine, 308. 

Marriage, ceremony, 55; sought by 

women, 212. 
Marshall, Mary, 150, 174, 179, 185, 

189. 275. 276. 278. 351. 
Marshall, James, 93, 32H. 
Marshall, Julius, 9JL 
Mason, Prof. Otis T., 3, 26, 28, 35, 

32. 

Masten, Mrs. David, U1L 

Masten ranch, 330. 

Materials used in baskets, 38, 3ft. 

Matthews, Dr. Washington, 278, Ln. 

Matilton ranch, liL 

Maul oak, 5j for food, 22. 

McCanu, 195, 197, 198, 207, 220, 

229. 317. 
McCann, wife of, 241 . 
Meadow lark, 23j 15C, 154. 
Meal, evening, 57, 155. 2LL 
Measures, 48. 

Medicine, made by Ylmantflwinyai, 
134: sought for, 248-252, 287, 
344. 

Medildin (a village), 12, 24, 218. 

Medildifi division, 69, 78, 2ft. 

Metsdibdin (a place), 2 1 8 . 

Mt' me (a fern), 4JL • 

Men killed by magic, 177-178, 18a. 

Mendocino county, 11, 26, 30; 
baskets made in, 40 ; game used 
therein, fi_L 

Menstrual lodge, 17. 

Menstruation of women, 18 : seclu- 
sion during, 50j medicine for, 
56, 312. 

Mesh-Btick for net making, 35. 
Messenger, 224, 366. 
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Mcftnasitan (n head-dress), 53, Ma 
Ml (a weather Hpirit), 7JL 
Micromeho ('hamwsonis, 20. 
Mikyowe mila (u banket design), 4iL 
Mill creek, HL 
Milloi (a banket), 2H. 
Mil.dukidil. (a basket), 2iL 
Mii.kiti.kute (a shinny stick), 6£L 
Mlmedakut ( a place), 187. 
Mink, 6_; counselor, 148, 214^ 309. 
Mink skin, 2iL 

Minkilen, taboos for, 26^ 262. 263, 
264. 320; medicine for, .'U •.»■:, 13. 

Mint*? (menstrual lodge), lT^ 56. 

Miscarriage, tal>ooH for, 51^ 265. 968. 

Miskiit (a village I, 13* 82^ 13^ 
127, 177, 212, 21H. 

Miskut, Dan, wife of, 200. 

Misxustundin, -tO-'t . 

Moccasin, 1)^ 20. 

Mole skin, -Hi. 

Mtmardelln vilU>*u, medicine, 306. 
fa. 

Money, how measured, Hi. 
Money box of elk -horn, 4_9_ 
Monsters killed. 127-129. 167-168. 
Moon, eclipse of, 196; fickle lover, 
■ton 

Morals of kitdonxoi exposed, 177- 
1TK. 

Mother neglect* her child. 146j, 1*7, 

\m. 

Mother-of-pearl, inlaid in pipes, 

3JL 

Mound of stones, &L. 

Mount Shasta, 249, X.O 

Mountain lion, ll. 

Mountain quail, 2iL 

Mourning customs. 7^ 1 s.'t . 

Mourning doves, 23. 

Mouse, chews l>owstrings, 154. 156. 

Mud Springs, home of a Tan, U. 

Mukaikinxutnewan (maiden-hair 

fern ), 39_. 
MukaikitLoi (ribs of hazel), 38. 
MukanadQwuladin (a place), 358. 
Mussel shell, as spoon, 29_[ for 

twine making, 35_ 
Muxatcexolen, as food, 31j as 

incense, G8_ 
Mj/Hlus Cahfornianus, used for a 

spoon, 22. 
Nadelltewundin (a place), 330, 331. 
Nadei. (a pine), 33. 
Nadlyau identalia), 4JL 
Name, changed after death of 

owner, 73. 
Nasdik (an herb), 20^ 364. 
Nateilyeutrdin (a place), 349. 
Natinfixoi Tcewilindin (a place), 

225. 367L 
Navaho Legends, 278, f . n. 

JT4) 



NaxkekosnadQwul (a monster ), lb.- 

168. 

Neighbors, of the Hupa, 7_ 

Neskin (a tree), tkL 

Net. making of, 35j poles for, 23_; 

for trout, 25_, 
Net-sack, made into uterus, 126. 
New River, 8j language of made. 

129. 

Xicotiana BtgeUmi, cultivated for 

smoking, 37 . 
Nilinkindin (a place). '2~A. 
Nii.kutdasaan (a basket design), 

4JL 

Nit.kyakildt.wime (a place), 285. 
Nii.tukalai (place), dance at, 83, 

Notanadin (a place), 182. 

Numl»er, sacred, see ten and five. 

Nundilwintedin la place), 330. 

Obsidian, 13, used for arrow points, 
34 ; buried, 183 : carried in dance, 
8_i; house made of. 148 : canoe 
made of. 147. 2 1 : door made of, 
205. 

Occupations, of men, 32_: of women, 
38. 

Ocean, provision against its rising, 
132. 

Old Rodger, 31. 

Olirella biplicata, used for orna- 
ment, 2iL 

Oregon grape, a dye, 40. 

Orleans Bar, 75. 1*25, 160. 

Osmorrhiza nvdtt. medicine, 

Otter, 6j skin used for quiver, 3JL 

Overland Monthly, 3, 33. 

Owl, as a hunter", 167-168. 

Osali* (h-egana, for flavoring, 3_0j 
medicine, 134. 276, f. il 

Pacific post oak, 5j food, 21. 

Paddle for stirring acorn soup, 2JL 

Painting, of arrows, M; of person, 
•T.n 

Panther, 5j marriage of, 148 : skin 
of, worn as a robe, 30. 

Pecwan creek. 249. 

Pepperwood, food, 29. 

Pheasant, 6_: food, 23. 

PhiUulclphus Letrisii, for arrow 
shafts, 34 ; for rattle, 54 ; medi- 
cine, 317 f. n. 

Picea Sttc&cnsis, in basketry, 39. 

Pileated woodpecker, scalp for 
money, 50. 

Pine-martin, 2.2JL 

Pine nut shells, UL 

Pinus attmuata, for ornament, 20. 

P. Lamb&rtiana, A; for food, 30. 

P. ponderom, 5j for lumber, 1" ; 
root for basketry, 39; medicine, 
6L 246, 2alL 
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P. Sabiniana, 5j for food, 30_j root 

for basketry, 2JL 
Pipe, how made, 36j facing of, 37_i 

of stone, 37_j smoked by Ylman- 

tfiwinyai, 1 33 ; sacred, 227. 
Pitch-wood, used in dance, 25JL 
Pockets of buckskin, LL 
Poison, tobacco from a grave, 37_i 

suffered from by YTmantuwiuyai, 

KU. 
Poison oak, 5_. 

Pomo. 26j style of basketry, ML 
Popuhi8 trichocarpa, 5 ; root, for 

fire-sticks, 38j for basketry, 3iL 
Porcupine quills, in basketry, 40. 
Porphyra perforata, used for food, 

ILL " 

Post of honor, LL 

Powers, Stephen, 5, 7, 8, 63, 23.L 

Prayer, to dawn, 87 ; of child, 193 ; 
at Jumping Dance, 228 ; for food, 
268; for medicine, 298. 327. 

Pregnancy, treatment during, 50 ; 
unexplained, 193, 248, 287; med- 
icine for, 275, 277. 

Preparation of berries' for food, 3_L 

Priest, at White-skin Dance, 84j at 
Jumping Dance, 8_L 

Property of value, 149, ILL 

Psendotsuga tarifolta, 5_; wood, 
medicine in dance, 68, MIL 

Punishment of children, 52. 

Purification of those who have 
suffered loss by death, 71, 357, 
WL 

Qowitselmiuat (a basket pattern), 

Quail, 6j tabooed, 2IL 

Qucrcus Calif ornica, 5; for food, 22. 

ehrysolepis, 5_j for food, 27_ 
Q. densijlora, 5; for food, 2L 
Q. (iarryana, 5j for food, 27j inci- 
dent concerning, 281 f . n. 
Quiver, 19_, 

Rain-rock, 79_j spirit of, 64j medi- 
cine of, 273. 

Rattlesnakes, as pets, 196 ; name of 
avoided, 257 f. n_, ; bite as punish- 
ment, 2fili; medicine against, 3J_8_ 

Raspberries, for food, 3JL 

Ray, Lieutenant, 3j 32. 

Redwood, 5, 232; for canoes, all; 
root used - in basketry, 3IL 

Redwood creek, 4, 7, 8, 25JL 

Redwood Indians, 7, lOj language 
of, made, 129_ 

Rejuvenation, intended for men, 
132. 3fi(). 

Religion, 74. 

Religious attitude, 87_ 

Renewal of the body by medicine, 
313, 359, 368- 



Restrictions for women, 5JL 
Rhus diversiloba, JL 
Kibes 8pp., for food, 32. 
Rough-nose, tale concerning, 154- 
15JL 

Round Valley, H, 
Rousselot, apparatus of, 92, L8iL 
Routine of household, 52. 
Rubus leucodermis, for food, 32. 
Rubus pareijtorus, for food, 3_2_, 
Rubus ritifolius, for food, 32, 
Ruffed grouse, 6. 

Sack, of netting, 19j for pipe, 37. 
224 ; child put in, 224, 284, 297, 
36IL 

Sacramento valley, 9_. 
Salix, 5_, 

Salix Jtuviatilis var. argyrophylla, 

for basketry, 3JL 
Salmon, 6, for food, 23, 24j curing 

of, 2G_i first obtained, 124, 268; 

medicine for, 268 ; of Ktxunai, 

3GK. 

Salmon eggs, 2iL 

Salmon's grandmother, a bird, 125. 

Salmon's heart killed, 134. 

Salmon mountains, 330. 

Salmon river, JL, 

Sahlir (greens), for food, ILL 

Sambucus glauca, for arrows, 35 ; 
for food, 311; for pipe, 3JL 

Sand-place, incident at, 122, 

Sandstone, for pipe bowl, 37. 

Sanitary condition, U. 

Saxauir (acorn soup), 21L 

Scabby young man, tale concern- 
ing, 212-214. 

School, hoarding, LL 

Sea-lion, teeth as head-dress, 53. 

Search for medicine, 249, 297, 344. 

Seaweed, for food, ILL 

Seclusion during menstruation, 56. 

Sedge, as a weapon, 167. 

Seeds of grasses, for food, 3_L 

Seed -beater, ILL 

Seesaw, emploved to kill people, 

128. 
Seine, 24. 
Self-torture, 88. 
Selkvo (an herb), 3_L 
Senalton, 10, LL 

Senaxon, 202, 215, 226, 228, 233, 
234. 32L 

Sequoia semperrirens, 5_j root used 

in basketry, 3_9_, 
Serpentine, used for bowl of pipe, 

ILL 

Serving of fish, 2fL 

Shaman, 05.; their methods of 

curing, 6JL pay of, 66j training 

to become, 6JL 
Shasta stock, 8; how made, 1-9- 
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Shinny, 6Q; played in eastern world, 

149. 214* 

Shoe maker, Robinson, 265_, 319, 237. 
Shooting at a mark, ill. 149. 268. 308. 
Siaws, HL 
Silver fox, 3JL 

Simile, employed, 213, 323, 344, 
368. 

Sinew, for bow making, 33j treat- 
ment of, 22L. 
Singer, in Jumping Dance, 86j in 

White Deer-skin Dance, 84. 
Skirt, of buckskin, 19j of maple 

bark, 33. 
Sky, reached by Bhooting a string, 

1 55 ; by growing tree, 147. 
Slaves, 15_; children made, 303. 
Smith. Jedediah, 8. 
Smith Kiver Reservation, ML 
Smoke, indication of the coming of 

men, 132* 22£, 339. 
Smoking of the lK»dy, 21_ 
Snares, 2J ; for birds, 23. 
Snipe, as l>oatman, 31fi. 
Soap -root, 26j for a bush, 28j for 

food, 30 ; as cannibals, 121L 
Social customs, 5JL 
Social organization, 5_J_. 
Sonics, incident at, L15_ 
Songs, in dances, 68^ 240, 236; in 

medicine, 335. 315. 316. 
Son-in-law, as a salutation, 148, 

213. 

Sounds, key to, 12, 94-95. 

Southern division, 12. 

Southfork, 7, 8j language of made, 

122. 
Spaniards, fcL 
Spearing, game of, 64. 
Spider, makes rope, liia. 
Spoon, 22. 
Spoon basket, 'JUL. 
Spring Dance, formula of, 236. 
Squirrels, 23. 

Steaming of Infants, 51, 291, 297, 
345. 

Stockton, Robert, 2. 

Stomach spoiled, medicine for, 

349-350. 

Stone, dripping dishes of, 26_; 
pipes of, 37j turned into a cup, 

2li8. 
Stool, LL 

Storage basket, how employed, 27, 

"3" ; bow made, 12. 
Sturgeon, 6; how caught, 2a; source 

of glue, 33, 34. 
Suckers, 2iL 
Sucking doctor, 65. 
Sugar Bowl, 4, 126, 274 : rain-rock, 

in. 64, 79j place of salmon feast, 

18, 



Sugar pine, 4_j for food, 30, L2£L 
Sun, myth concerning, 344. 
Supply creek, 12* 

Surf fish, manner of cooking, 124 ; 

of curing, 125. 
Sweat -bath, 338, 367, 36JL 
Sweat-house, 15j as a sleeping 

place, 50, 148. 124. 291_, 297; 

wood brought for, by men, 38, 

148, 213, 338 ; sweeping of, 214, 

368. 

Syllabication, 21, 

Syringa, for arrow shafts, 34; for a 
rattle, 54. 

Taikyfitr (sweat-house), UL, used 
for the sweat-bath, 51, 

Taikyfitr nikyao, LL 

Tnikyfiwwelsilkutein (place), 321. 

Takilkyu, a Flu pa priest, 202. 

TakimiLdin (a village), 10, 12. 24; 
place of dances, 82, 83, 85, 127, 
218, 231 ; people come into exist- 
ence there; 133. 

TakimiLdin division, observe the 
ceremonies of the eel medicine, 
79; observe the acorn feast, 80_ 

Tan (gods of the deer), TL. 

Tanaime (a place), 303. 

Tanbark oak, 5_j for food, 27j for 
wood in the acorn feast, SI . 

Taseutce, a Flupa woman, 324. 

Tattooing, 2lL 

Tarus brer i folia, 5_; used for bow 

making, 32. 
Tcalatdun (an herb), 31. 
TcatceuneL (a basket design), 47. 
Tceindeqotdin (a village), 13, 146. 

218. 

TcesLinalwiltcwel (a basket de- 
sign), 45. 

Tcexoltcwe (myth people), 80. 

Tcexoltewe rocks, formula of, 231. 

TcexOltcwedin (a place), birth- 
place of Ylmantuwinyai, 123, 133. 
249, 284, 291, 318. 

Tcimulkyo (an herb), 295. 

TcQhiruir (a shrub), 32. 

Tcwal mila (a basket design), 4JL 

Tcwiltc (a shrub), 32. 

Tcwitcnaniiiadih (a place), 358_ 

Ten, as a sacred number, 231, 236, 
240. 261, 263, 273, 298. 350. 
368. 

Testcetcmikve, (a basket design), 
47_ 

Thimble berries, for food, 32. 

Thunder, plays shinny, 149. 

TimatciLtcwe (one who causes a 
famine), 26L, 262, 264. 

Tintateinwunawa (a class of sha- 
mans), 65. 

Tish-taug-a-tang, 12_ 
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Tobacco, cultivated, 32; used as an 
offering, 72, 298; asked for by 
spirit, 357, 358, 

TOdin keltLo, a tale concerning, 

193-194. 

Tolowa, language of, bow made, 
129. 

ToLtsasdiii (a place), 12. 
TSxatawe (a willow), 39, 
Toys, 52. 

Tracking, of a monster, 172 ; of a 
lost child, 188. 

Trails held sacred, 88j made safe 
by Ylmantuwiftyai, 127-129; 
marked by captives, 183. 

Tree, as place of birth, 160, 284; 
grows up with people, 147; hol- 
low, grows together with Ylman- 
tfiwinyai, 131. 

Trinidad, 3JJ3, 

Trinity river, 4, 6, 7^ 8^ 9, 12. 
Trinity Summit, 4. 
Trout, 6j net for, 25. 
Tselundifi, dance held at, 83. 
TseLitsO (a shrub), 7JL 
TseLtcedift (a place), 284, 358, 362. 
Tsemita, a dance at, 83, 212, 218. 
Tseninme (a place), 362. 
Tsenonadin tanPdjit (a place), 3f>8. 
Tsetitmilakut (a mountain), 87, 
205, 303. 

Tseuk (hair ribbons of fur), 250. 
Tsewenaldin (a village), 10, 12,80. 
Tseyedifl (a place), 212. 
TseyekexSxautc (a rock), 357. 
Tseyekyautrhwikut (a place), 289. 
TsoyOLtel, 225. 
Tule ranch, 330. 
Tunktcitdilye (a dance), 85. 
Twine, how made, 115. 
Two-neck, a monster, 1A7. 
Umbellularia Californica, for food, 

29; mentioned, 118 f . n^, 221 f . n. 
Umbilical cord, how disposed of, 

52. 180. 

Under- world, 67j home of the dead, 

74, 241 f . 368. 
Faccinium ova turn, for food, 32; for 

small arrows, 35. 
Van Dyke, Walter, quoted, 33. 
Varied robin, snared for food, 23. 
Vegetable food, 22. 
Venison, how cured, 23; carried off 

by monster, 167. 
Villages, 12j organization of, 58. 
Vine maple, 368. 

Viti* Californica, for flavoring, 30j 

root for basketry, 32. 
Vowels, quality and quantity, 91- 

92. 

Vulpts fulvus argentatus, 36. 
Wailing at burials, 71, 358. 



War, medicine for, 63, 334-335 ; 

made upon celestials, 154-156; 

weapons of, 62. 
War dance, 62. 
Warlike character of Hupa, 63. 
Water, Ylmantuwinyai suffers for 

lack of, 130j tabooed, 226, 339; 

search for, 338-339. 
Water sprite, 193-194. 
Wealth, medicine for acquiring, 

338-339, 

Weather, medicine made for, 79, 

273-274. 
Wedge, elk -horn, 15. 
Weeping, while bring wood, 338. 
Weir, 24, 4_L 
Weitchpec, 160, 249, 26X 
Weitchpec Butte, 303, 331. 
Whilkut, L 

Whistle, made of crane's leg, 69. 
White Deer-skin Dance, 82, 84; 

dress for, 83; place fixed for, 214.; 

possible significance of, 321 f. n.; 

instituted by Klxunai, 218; pelts 

prepared for, 36. 
White men, coming of, 199, 26L 
White oak, 284. 

Widows, hair worn short, 20j 23, 
Wife, rules of conduct for, 55. 
Wildcat, 20_; face of smashed in, 

149; engages in a dance, 225. 
Wild ginger, medicine, 248, 282. 
Wild grape, 30, 39. 
Wiley, 8upt. A., 9_ 
Willow, 5 ; used for basket ribs, 39. 
Willow creek, source of basket 

material, 39j incident at, 284. 
Wind, implored to blow, 227, 228, 

274; blows away a basket, 326 ; 

the effect of on trees, 349, 
Wintun, bluejay becomes, 134. 
Witwat, flour of acorns, 28. 
Wolf, 5j joins in a dance, 225; 

form of, assumed by kitdofixoi, 

64, 122. 

Woman, as a warrior, 334-335. 

Women, come to marry, 212. 

Wood, for house Are, brought by 
women, 160 ; for sweat -house Are, 
by men, 148, 213, 368, 

Woodpecker, releases YlmantQwin- 
yai from a tree, 131; heads of 
found, 297; scalps of used for 
money, 50_j for a head-dress, 86, 
344. 

Wood -rat, for food, 23 ; employed 

as a substitute, 155. 
Wood -room, 15j employed as 

temporary sleeping place, 122. 
Wood sorrel, as flavoring, 30. 
Wooden bowl for washing hands, 

23. 
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Wooden box, for holding feathers, 

38. 

Wooden tray, for serving meat, 22L 
fftHHiwardia radirant, stem uwd in 
baMket making, ILL; for medicine, 

2Mf.IL 
Work of women, 2iL 
World, encircled in a journey, 224, 

2M; measured by Ylmantflwinvai, 

132; spoiling of, 224=225, 
World quarter*, 241 f. n^, 274, 297. 

an f. iu 
Wfindautr (a shrub), 32. 
iYyethia anguttifolia, used for food, 

iL 

Xai, root of a couifer, 39, 4JL 
Xals<lilme (a place), 303. 
Xaitcitdilye (a dance), B2. 
Xaiyame (a place), 261, 268. 
Xaslindin (a village), 12, IV, 268, 

273. 3. r »7. 
Xaslindin creek, 1K3. 
Xaslinine kuntcflwiltcwil, a water 

sprite, 1M f . n. 
XaxowilwaL, myth concerning, 

14<i-149. 

Xcrojthyllum tmar, leaves used in 
baskets, 39, 40, 42, 13.; as mourn- 
ing string, TIL 

XoiLkfit (a place), 104. 

Xonta (a house), 13, 15j fish cured 
in, 26 ; dance held in, 53, ti>L 

Xonta nikyao, I2_i held sacred, 82. 

Xontcuwditcete, myth concerning. 
154-156. 

XonteLtcitdin (a place), 1 3.1 . 

Xonsadin (a village), 13, 126^ 177, 
357 : voung man of, tale concern- 
ing, 177-178. 

XonsiLsalQir (an herb), 3_L 

Xonsii,tcitdilye (a dance), 82. 

Xonxautrdift, arrow taken from, 

133, XliL 



Xotuwaikut (a place), 338. 358, 
X'Winkiit 'a village;, li': dance 

held at, 83^ 205; Ylmantuwinyai 

sleeps at, 134. 
Xunkatcitdilye, (a dance), 82. 
Tademil (balls for playing shinny), 

60. 

Yarrow, medicine, 285. 

Yastsime (a place), 223. 

Yellow hammer, made, 13_1 ; feath- 
ers of, used for arrows, 3A. 

Yellow-jacket, 23. 

Yellow pine, 5_j root used in bask- 
etry, 39; medicine of Brush 
Dance, 67, 246. f . n. ; medicine, 
349. 

Yerba buena, for perfume, 20j 

medicine, 368. 
Yew, 5^ used in bow making, 32 ; 

in pipe making, 3iL 
Yldaxdminwatein (a place), 212. 
Yldekitcin TcexuneQickutein (a 

place), 284, 20JL 
^"T.l. r. x.'.t. -> i ; <i i n fa place). -i'i7. 
Yldetflwinyai (a god), 76j birth of 

345 ; myth concerning, 349 . 
Ylmankvuwinxoivan (a god), 74. 

224. 

Ylmantflwinvai (a god), 74_i birth 
of, 123: bringer of eels, 261-264; 
claims a blanket, 206.; establishes 
a dance, fci2; fondness for women, 
125, 126. 132. 224. 225. 284; 
greed, 239; makes medicine for 
rattlesnake ; myth concerning, 
123-134. 224. 239, 284, 366-368 ; 
tricks a kinaLdun girl, 231L 

Yinetau (bulbs), 20. 

YlnAkatsisdai (a god), 77 ; birth of. 
160 ; impersonated, 81. 

Yurok, 7 . 8, 13, 366; how made, 
12iL 

Zones of decoration in baskets, 44. 



CORRIGENDA. 

Page 2D_. Viburnum elUpticvm, is not the shrub from which the black 
fruits are obtained. 

Pages 45 and 4L For Lfltrmintcwfltr, read Lfltrmintoflw. 

Page 82. For xonsiLtcitdilya and xunkatcitdilya, read xonsintcitdilye 
and xunkatcitdilye. 

Page 80_ For tu&ktcitdilya, read tufiktcitdilye. 
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